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CHAPTER I. 


Early Trading Stations. 

Pioneer efforts. — The British connection 
with India, may be said to have had its genesis 
m 1599, when an association for trade with 
\ India was formed by about 100 merchants of 
, London This association, which was to 
develop jnto the greatest of all chartered 
companies, received next year a charter of 
« incorporation from Queen Elizabeth under 
the title of the Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading into the East 
Indies From the outset the Company was 
anxious to tap the trade of Bengal, of whose 
resources a favourable account had been given 
by Ralph Fitch, a merchant of London, who 
travelled through different parts of the 
country m 1586 and again stayed there during 
, the winter of 1588-89 Sir Thomas Roe, who 
m 1615 was sent by James I as an ambassador 
to the Emperor Jahangir, endeavoured to 
obtain trading concessions m Bengal, but 
( without success, and had to leave after' three 
years without obtaining the treaty which was 
the primary object of his embassy Roe 
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appears to have fatoured an attempt to open 
up trade with Bengal by the overland route. 
The Surat Council objected that Bengal was 
a hot countn and most of its inhabitants 
very poor the Dutch and Portuguese had 
already established their trnde on the const, 
transport by land would be not only 
hazardous but costly Roe brushed aside 
these considerations of caution " That 
Bengala should be poor Y see no reason it 
feeds this country wit| wheat and nco it 
sends sugar to all India it hath the finest 
cloth and pintadocs mush civet and amber 
The number of Portugnlls residing 
is a good argument for us to seek it it is a 
sign that there is good doing An nbbev was 
over a token of a rich soil and store of crows 
of plenty of carrion It is to be understood 
we must fire them out and maintain our 
trade at the piko s end 

Theovcrlnnd route was eventually derided 
iijjoii Patnn the cvipital of Bihar was 
selected ns the first place at which lo set up 
a tmdm 0 station and two factors orngints 
Robert Hughes and John Parker were sent 
there from Surat in 1020 Hughes started 
with bills of cxclmngi to tin vnltii of 
Rs 4 000 ns his onh stock in tradi hut w*as 
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soon Joined by Parker bringing merchandise 
At Patna they received a warm welcome from 
the Governor of Bihar, Muk&rrab Khan, who 
had a. shrewd idea of the value of trade to 
himself as well as to the country In the 
same year, according to Jesuit records, he 
Invited a Jesuit priest to Patna from the 
Portuguese settlement at Iiooghly and offered 
to build a church He confessed to the priest 
who wias sent m response to this invitation 
that he had been baptized at Goa and desired 
to live like a good Christian, but could not 
profess his faith openly for fear of losing 
his appointment The J esuit father, however 
suspected that his real aim was to enrich 
himself by inducing Portuguese merchants to 
settle at Patna 

The English factors did not stay long at 
Patna In March 1621 Patna was swept 
by a fire, which destroyed their house The 
friendly Mukarrab Khan had been trans- 
ferred and had been succeeded by Prince 
Parwiz, second son of Jahangir The new 
Governor started to find houses for his 
entourage by turning out permanent resi- 
dents among others, the English, who 
ha<J managed to get a second house after the 
fire, were evicted Homeless m the sultry 
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heat of June the; plaintively reported that 
the} had to wander about for ten da} s seeking 
to “ cover ourseli es and goods though but with 
grass to debar the heat and rains now in 
excess The Patna station moreover did not 
prose a profitable concern tho onl\ trade 
dono was in calicoes and silk and tho cost of 
transport was hcav} It is not surprising 
that tho Surat Council ordered tho factor} 
to be closed and Ilugbes and Parker loft 
in September 1021 / 

A second but no more successful attempt 
to establish a trading station at Patna was 
made in 10.12 when Peter Murid} went there 
under the orders of the President and Conn 
cil of Surat lie did a little business in 
qmcksihcr and vermilion but finding the 
prospects of trade were poor lie left after 
two months His mission was in fact due to 
a blunder for it was dirc-mered afterwards 
that Patna hail liein written in his orders bv 
a clerical error for Sainana a town m 
Pat tali 

Settlements In Orissa — It was not l>\ the 
ovtrl-ind routi but In the long in lam 
their Urditionnl Ingliwn that the I nj feb 



were to obtain a footing m Bengal A trad- 
ing station had been established at Masuli- 
patam in the Kistna (Krishna) district of 
Madras about 1625, and the eclipse of thk 
power of the Portuguese seemed to provide an 
excellent opportunity for an advance further 
up the east coast The Portuguese had ex- 
cited the wrath of Shah Jahan by the piraticaL 
raids and the slave trade in which their sea 
rovers engaged Jle ordered their colony at 
Hooghly to be extirpated, the town was 
sacked (1632) and the survivors deported to- 
Agra 

In March 1633 the Agent of Masulipatam 
sent a little party of eight men under Ralph 
Cartwright m a country-boat, which put in 
at Harispurgarh, a small port at the mouth 
of the Patua river m the Cuttack district 
Whether by accident or design, a Portuguese 
vessel came there too, probably from Pipli, 
a place further up the coast, which has long 
since disappeared, but which was then a much 
frequented port and a headquarters of the' 
Portuguese pirates and merchants The 
Portuguese, afraid to attack the English 
vessel, enhsted the help of some of <c the 
ribble-rabble rascals ” of the town and set 
upon the English, who were rescued hy the- 
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local Knja the fighting ending with the cap 
ture of the Portuguese vessel 

Cartwright with two companions one of 
whom Bruton has left a picturcsquo account 
■of their adventures then went to Cuttack in 
order to get a license for trade from the 
Nan ab or Governor of Orissa who held office 
under the Viceroy of Bengal Tho Governor 
gave them audience in his court and slipping 
ofT his sandals put out his foot to our 
merchant to kiss winch le twice refused to 
do but at lost lie was fain to do it Cart- 
wright presented Ins petition but soon found 
himself nn accused for the Portuguese captain 
appeared with a complaint of piratical seizure 
of his vessel Cartwright clnimcd it as a 
lawful prizo wliercu|)on to the discomfiture 
of both parties the Governor promptlv 
•disixjscd of the dispute b\ ordering tho vessel 
with its cargo to ho confiscated Tins i 
stmunnrv judgment was too much for Cart 
wriglit who was no courtier hut a merchant 
tenacious of his rights Hi rose up in great 
anger and departed saving that if la could 
not have light here he would have it m 
another place anil so went Ins wav not (al ing 
leave of the \nl>o!> nor of nm other At. 
winch abrupt departiue thev all admired ' 
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The Governor took his bluntness m good 
* part, sent for him again and found him as 
determined as before “ With a stem 
undaunted countenance ” Cartwright 
declared that “ he had done his masters of the 
honourable Company wrong, which could not 
be so endured or put up ” The Governor 
began to ask what manner of men these 
English were, what were their naval power 
and possessions ,The ieplies which he 
received impressed ^im'no less, we may believe, 
than Cartwright’s firmness He was assured „ 
that the English were so strong at sea that no 
vessel, great or small, could leave the Mughal 
•dominions without risk of capture The 
upshot was that the Governor kept the 
Portuguese vessel but gave the English permis- 
sion to trade within his territories free of all 
customs duties The English for then part 
were not to capture any Mughal vessels but 
assist any that were m distress, either from 
the attacks of enemies or from the perils of r 
the sea 

Elated at his success, Cartwright pro- 
ceeded to establish a factory at Hariharpur, 

V a place (now known as Jagatsmghpur ) 25 
miles from Cuttack, where he had been hospi- 
tably entertained on his way from the coast 
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Next month another factors was started at 
Balasore Both factories had a dismal start, 
owing to ignorance of local trade condi- 
tions to sickness and death and also to tho 
attacks of the Dutch and Portuguese on their 
sen-going vessels The Balasore factorv sur- 
vived in spito of these initial difficulties 
That at Hariharpur was still further hnndi- 
cnpped bj the silting up of the river on 
winch it stood and had to bo closed about 
1042. J 

Thoadvance to Bengal — It is at first sight 
somewhat surprising thnt though a share in 
the trade of Bengal was one of tho first objec 
tiics of the Coinpun) it did not mako a settle 
mont there till half a ccntun after its liicor 
poiation The unsettled state of the eountrj 
and difficulties of nniigntion were both 
deterrents ns noil ns the fact that thecv|«'rt 
tradi in the curb dm* of the mcntrtnth 
ruitun was in the hands of the Portuguese 
The Dutch tioiemor Genernl at If-atawa 
(Iceland in 1027 that llioie was no Iio|h of 
profitable tradi in Bengal lieoause of eon tnnt 
wars and nl>ellions and fnajurnt rhangi-s in 
the administration The sea Ixmrd un* 
nim-mi r infe-tisl la Mag It i <■ \ral iiim 



pirates and Portuguese buccaneers, especially 
near the Meghna, while the shoals and quick- 
sands of the river Hooghly to the east made 
navigation dangerous “ We are mere 
strangers 55 m Bengal, wrote Methwold (1620) 

“ The coast is too dangerous and our shipping 
too great to adventure them amongst so many 
shelves and sands ” In iany case too there 
was little temptation to proceed up the 
Hooghly so long as its trade was m the hands 
of the Portuguese’ It was not till after 
their overthrow that either the Dutch or the 
English made inland settlements m Bengal 

The first factories in Bengal. — It has been 
said — “ There are two side gates m the East 
to the great park of English diplomacy 
The one is commerce, the other is medi- 
eine We owe, indeed, our Indian Empire to 
them The next advance of the British is 
an illustration of the aptness of this saying, 
for it was owing to the good offices of one 
of the Company’s doctors, Gabriel Bough- 
ton, that special trade privileges were 
obtained from the Viceroy of Bengal, Prince 
Shah Shuja-, second son of the Emperor Shah 


* J W Kave, Life of Sir John Malcolm (1SC6) 
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Jahan Boughton had won favour bj curing - 
one of tlie ladies of the household of the 
Viceroy [Mir Jumla according to Bowrcy 
(1009 70' and Shah Shuja according to 
Stewarts Historj] and was attached as a 
surgeon to tho court nt Rajmahal The 
British had been anxious to set up a fnctory 
at Hooghlj but apparent]) the readmission 
of tho Portuguese thero hnd mndo them 
abandon this plan. The) non hnd a friend 
at court and nccordingl) in December 1050, 
despatched James Briugcmnn and two 
assistants with orders to proceed to Ilooghlv 
and then to Kajmnlml where tho services of 
Boughton were to he enlisted 

Thcv were instructed to endeavour that, 
according to Mr Boughton b promise tho 
Compnm mnv have such a fnrmnn granted 
as mn\ outstrip the Dutch in [loint of 
privilege and freedom that so thev nnv not 
Imvenu'enm h nger to Imast of theirs The 
ho|io was cipro - - ed also that Mr Boughton 
w ill Ik verv faithful in tlie business and strive 
that the same mnv lie procured with ns little 
cliargi nv nnv Ik to the ( ornp im \ 
lUliilhrdn tat< of m m m\ wav tin ill i rg i th it 
tin Cninpim Ml not to l» put to am 
mince- vrv itprn ~ In Imildin., or repairing 



houses or by keeping many servants Bough- 
ton proved faithful m the business and a far- 
man , or order, was obtained by which, Bow- 
rey proudly claimed, the British had cc free- 
dom of inhabiting and tradmg free from all 
manner of taxes and customs m and out, the 
like privileges hath no other nation besides 5 r 

As a result of this concession, a factory 
was opened at Hooghly m 1651 and shortly 
afterwards two others were established at 
Cossimbazar and ^ Patna It should be 
explained here that a small tariff duty of 
4 per cent ad valorem was levied on all 
imports and exports, while transit duties 
were imposed on mland trade the latter 
however did not affect the Company, which 
was confined to overseas trade 

Organization of factories. — Hooghly was 
the head agency in Bengal until 1676, when 
it was made subordinate to Madras, 
the title of the Agent in charge being 
changed to that of Chief of the Factories in 
the Bay For some time it was debated 
whether Hooghly or Balasore should be the 
headquarters, but the question was decided 
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in favour of Hooghly Sea going vessels load- 
ed and unloaded in tho roadstead off Bala- 
sore from winch their cargoes were taken up 
in boats owing to the difficulties of naviga 
ting the Hooghl) rner but its claims were 
seconds n to those of Ilooghh which was des 
cribod as the ke\ of Bengal where all 
goods pass in and out to and from all 
parts In 1081 the Bengal factories were 
again made independent of Madras and 
placed under nn Agcijt and Governor of 
the Factories in the Ba\ of Bengal B\ 
this tunc a faeton had lietn set up at Malda 
and there was nl«o nn out station at 11a] 
niahnl where bullion was sent to 1* coined nt 
the Mughal mint. 

C ossimlnznr was un mo-a lmjionant 
faeton from the point of view o r 
trade out of a total of £220 000 sent in one 
tear for ime tment tn Bengal £140 000 were 
assigned to it while Bnlasori received 
£12 000 Dacca UG500 Malda £15 000 
l’atnn £14 500 and Iloo^hlv £12 000 
Hoo^hlv as was natural had n Inrger staff 
than the snliordinale factories It hail a conn 
cil of four m-mliers under tla Clmf a minis 
ter Hirgwon reerctan mid steward— in nil 
nine men wlnrh ennnot l>e regarded ns on 


extravagant establishment The Chief at 
first received pay of £100, but this was raised 
to £200 a year, m addition to a gratuity of 
£100 a year , the pay of the members of council 
ranged from £20 to £40 only a year Their 
emoluments, however, were not limited to 
these exiguous stipends, for they were allowed 
the privilege of private trade on their own 
account, and many had a profitable business 



CHAPTER II 


The Company’s Early Struggles 

Competition of other nations — A bare 
recital of dates is in itself indicative of the 
eager competition for the trade of the East 
\ Inch set in among the great mercantile 
nations of northern Europe in tile beginning 
of the seventeenth centum The first English 
East India Oompanv ns nlrcndv stated 
ncined a rowtl dinner in 1000 Tuo rears 
later all the companies in the Netherlands 
winch carried on trade with the East were 
merged in one great association the Nether 
lirnls Fast India t ompiinv In 1004 the first 
Trench Ta-t India ( ompam was established 
and in ltd J a similar compnin was formed In 
the Danes 

The Portuguese — Ml came into the field 
a culture aftir tin Portuguese v tin had a 
nwtiojmU oi tin irodi with the East up to 
the u I ot tli evmteuith imttirv Tlnir 
|n w t r the i Img in to wan largih is i re lilt 
of tli union of l%utu„nl with S|nm m 1**0 
Its f i!>j«tii a to the sjnm h ( f u'li hnd n 
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disastrous influence It sent a strong contin- 
gent to the great Armada, the destruction of 
which, shattered its naval poweiy After 1594 
its commerce was preyed on by the Dutch 
owing to the action of Philip II m closing 
agamst them the port of .Lisbon, which was 
the emporium bf the eastern trade. 
Unable to attack Spam by land the Dutch 
began to cut off its feeders along the 
sea routes Portugal was now approach- 
ing a state of exhaustion A small nation, 
it had succeeded by heroic efforts m founding 
an overseas empire the maintenance of this 
empire agamst attack was a strain too great 
for its strength Its man-power began to 
fail and it was driven to send drafts from the 
jails to reinforce its settlements The Portu- 
guese were unable to maintain the unequal 
struggle, and their trade m the East, with 
many of their possessions, passed to the 
Dutch 

Apart from the question of naval power, 
the Portuguese system had inherent defects 
Their settlements were not formed or inspired 
^ by the mercantile enterprise of private com- 
panies They were royal factories governed 
by royal officers their object was not merely 
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to promote trade but also to spread Chris- 
tianity if necessary at the point of the sword, 
and propaganda of this kind did not ingrnti 
nto them with the people or the "Mughal 
Government Another cause of offence was 
their arrogation of the rights of sovereignty 
on the strength of naval poyver ns »nrly as 
1001 tho King of Portugal took to hiniBelf 
the title of Lord of Navigation Conquest and 
Commerce of Pthiopm Arabia Persia and 
India I 

Pnacy and slnvc raids in the Hay of 
Ilengnl still further enraged the Mughal 
Goy ernment yvhicli came to the conclusion that 
the Portuguese had gone beyond the limits 
of tolerance Drastic punishment folloyvcd 
ITooghly \vns taken nnd the Portuguese 
deported from it in 1032 Though sulra 
qucntly readmitted to the toyvn their fall fn m 
power yyns as complete as it yens rapid 
Supjiort from Portugal yyns Inching nnd they 
nccir regained their predominance in trade 
The Port ague e trade dcjiendint ns it yyns 
on their naval pour y-n< based on the ports 
of llnoghh Pipli nnd Chittagong nnd they 
did net make n srttlrmmt inland rvoopt nt 
Ihioghly n great rner [erf yrith nr ttvs to the 
s a To tl t-< ivrts poods y\i re brou,,) t aor 
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shipment, from them imports were sent far 
inland Hughes and Parker found, when they 
went to Patna m 1620, that the Portuguese 
came up there “ with their f ligates from the 
bottom of Bengal/’ where, it was explained, 
they had the ports of Hooghly and Pipli. 
In Eastern Bengal the Portuguese extended 
their arms to the islands on the coast Here 
they degenerated into buccaneers and slave- 
traders with the influx of adventurers, 
escaped convicts, anil masterless men who 
did not acknowledge the authority of the 
royal officers 

The island of Sandwip was taken by them 
in 1602 and for many years a ruthless war- 
fare was waged between them and the 
Arakanese, who m 1607 massacred the 
Portuguese residing at Dianga near Chitta- 
gong to the number of 600 A Muhammadan 
m the service of the Portuguese also rose 
against them, took Sandwip, massacred the 
Portuguese and Indian Christians on the 
island and is said to have had his banners ins- 
cribed with the ferocious scroll “Eateh Khan, 
by the grace of God, Lord of Sandwip, shed- 
* der of Christian blood and destroyer of the 
Portuguese nation ” He was, m his turn, 
killed, by the Portuguese, who retook Sandwip 
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m 1000 nnd held it under the rule of tin 
adventurer named Gonzales An expedition 
for the conquest of Araknn in which he joined 
with a force sent b\ the Vicerov of Goa 
having ended in failure the king of Ankan 
retaliated In an attack on Sandwip which 
he tcck with other isinnds off the const in 
1010 and retained for 00 \cars Portuguese 
pirates licwcur continual to mnkc Chitta 
gong their headquarters till 1000 when it was 
taken b\ ^hnista I\.lmn*-tid thca were fmalh 
expelled 

The Dutch — The most formidable ri\nl« 
of the Tnghsh were the Dutch in fact the 
lnttcr li np lind the ndi antage nnd the T nglish 
lagging Mnnd them followed in their 
fortt-tops The Dutch had flu initial 
ndvonta c <f an < vec-eas commerce far 
exceeding that of the hnglish Their l<nst 
India f ompam con clidnted an existuu 
trndi nceordini. to a rontemj'ornre tint 
had alnade made the mclu •• the comm >a 
enrrnrs of tin world nnd it ins 
n riel rr and r r n |»>\<rfuln o< latum than 
tin finnd in Ij i h n \t • rj h was |U ’ 
ra] I al !•> [1 til e laipi r 1 lit It wna I ar! cd 
1 ' t! - n lire e of tl i Matt Tlu 1 th 



a private company m name, it was practically 
a national concern, whereas the English 
company suffered from the Icdsez-faire policy 
of its Government It was possessed of much 
wider powers, for it was authorized to enter 
into treaties and contracts in the name of 
the United Netherlands and its Government, 
to build fortifications and to appoint 
Governors It owed its prosperity not less to 
Its negotiations than to conquests and the 
even flow of trade 1 

After 1610, moreover, its operations 
were directed by a Governor-General and 
Council at Batavia with the advantages of 
local knowledge and closer contact, while 
the English company was still subject to the 
distant control of London As early as 
1634 it was enviously stated that the Dutch 
ships were never idle, sometimes carry- 
ing on trade from port to port and at other 
times being employed as men-of-war, and as 
shown m the preceding chapter, the chief 
anxiety of the English was to procure from 
the Mughal Government a trade license which 
would convey greater privileges and freedom 
than the Dutch possessed 

The commerce of India was far from be] big 
tlie sole aim of the Dutch Com jinny, l Us 
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primary objective was the trade of the eastern 
archipelago where it sought a monopoly 
of the trade m spices such as cinnamon, 
nutmeg pepper and, above all cloves These, 
were in constant demand and of great mine 
in Europe, owing to the paucity of green 
vegetables and of other condiments required 
for the dietan of those dn\s The 
Dutch possessed of handier ships and better 
seamen than the Portuguese w rested from 
them the mnstorv of the ilistern seas founded 
a sent of government at Batavia and evtcn 
ded tlnir trade ns far ns China and Japan 
Uter the mnssnereof its traders nt Amboynn 
in 1021 the English Compnnv relinquished the 
struggle for common ml n'ccndnncv in the 
Far Di t and eoneentrnted on India where 
however it was long nt a disadvantage in its 
nvnlrv with thv Dutch 

s o far ns Ilongnl is concerned the Dutch 
were u nfiricd u the sea Is ard and the hulk 
of the h reign trade was hi the hands of the 
Portugui-, until the Inttir win iv|ielhd 
fn n His Jdv This g-ivc the Dutch tin 1 r 
i pp irlumtv to |h netrnte inland Tin v n • up 
a trading statu n at II<> „hlv hut the rvar 
In ns and i pprt sum of th Mughal nutlinri 
lir si i fvinanj thim to fall lail to their lnlo 
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The Danes and French — The rivalry of 
the Danes avas not n serious handicap They 
bnd factories at Balasore and at Gondalpara 
on the ruer Ilooghh near Chandemagore 
but thev suffered from a chronic shortage of 
capital and failed to obtain much trade The 
competition cf the French was nlso not 
a serious problem their settlement nt Chander 
lingore being rnh of minor importance till 
after the 1 eguming of the eighteenth ccntun 

The interlopers — The Company bnd 
also to contend against the competition of 
priinte tnerihants lulled interlopers iilio 
defi mu its claim to a monopoli contemplated 
the format un i f n n\al Fast India Company 
and «ere able to earn on tiade merely !\ pav 
ment of the customs dut us from wliuli the 
Com|an\ itself had recened evemptinn 
Their < iterations non facilitated l>\ t In 
innnnnnco or nitunl partnership of the 
Cunpam > inn rthfar- nlm thus nilimilttid 
uhnt the Dimlur- tailed tin trracliurtis 
mid tui[ u d' liable v m of complinnia uttli 
itilcrl i« rs One if tin in Is laid it|s n 
H«d„i-- nliin In nn< nj ,0111101) Xuiil and 
to \i rn r in tfi-t u as to | ut n top t > th 
nl 1 ■ and to arm t and h ml ho r r \ 1110-11! 
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the Chief of Hooghly, who had been guilty 
of “ odious infidelity 55 

The chief interloper was Thomas Pitt, 
grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, who was 
to end his Indian career as Governor of 
Madras, where he bought the famous diamond 
which bears his name Pitt played a bold 
hand Coming out from England m 1682 
he gave out that the Company was on the point 
of dissolution and tjiat he was the Agent of a 
£f New English Company ” He made his 
headquarters at Chmsura, where he was 
joined by Vincent, and launching out m trade 
with the co-operaticn of Dutch and Bengali 
merchants obtained from the Mughal Fauj- 
dar or Commandant of Hooghly a grant of 
commercial privileges and permission to build 
a factory 

Hedges indeed managed to get from 
Shaista Khan, Viceroy of Bengal, a warrant 
authorising the arrest of interlopers,' but 
it was never executed The interlopers were 
on good terms with the local officials and it 
was represented to Shaista Khan, with perfect 
truth, that the Company wanted a monopoly, 
and that the interlopers were also merchants 
who, unlike the Company, were ready to pay 
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customs dues The decision of Shnista Khan 
was that they should trade freeli, mid the 
mournful conclusion of Hedges was that ' the 
business being thus determined bj the Nabob 
there is no possibilita of rooting out or doing 
am prejudice to the interlopers 

Friction with the Mughal Government — 

Throughout nenrh the whole of the second 
linlf of the seventeenth ccntun the English 
hnd constnnt friction witli the Muglml Gov 
eminent and its officers Thc\ relied oil the 
ofTiiml authorization of their trade gnen lit 
the fnriimnt or orders of the \ icerovs of 
flengnl ami the impennl mandates first o! 
^linli Inlinn and thin of \umngzib but in 
praclict the eicn and regular flow of their 
trade ih [tended on the good will of sulmr lin 
ate olfuials NomumlK exempt from the 
pn\im nt of customs duties tlu\ wire sib 
jelled to nrlntrnn exailmns and dunniids 
which mndo tln« ixunption migaton 1 nil 
uti lo sati'fi tin n 1 d to Inrns mint and 
IWtirfiTimo with unde 

Mir lumla who m It e miieoidel ''hall 
"slam a< \ urn i <f lineal stopped th it 
1 at nt IS i)iii ih ii a th \ in ne down fro 11 
1’itni ladrn i ith - attji- tre whuli wai th n 
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m great demand m Europe for the manufac- 
ture of gunpowder Mir Jumla, however, 
appears to have been within his rights, for 
the Mughal Government had made saltpetre 
an imperial monopoly m 1655 on the ground 
that the available supply was required for 
military purposes Export of it was conse- 
quently prohibited, but the orders were evaded 
by means of false declarations or bribes 
At Hooghly the Fujdar levied from 
the Company Rs 13,000 a year m lieu of 
customs on the plea that Shah Jahan 
havmg been deposed, his orders were 
null and void When m 1661 the Agent had 
the hardihood to attempt reprisals by seizing 
a vessel, Mir Jumla ordered immediate repa- 
ration and threatened to take the English 
factories and expel them from the country 
The Agent, alarmed at the storm which his 
action had raised, had no alternative but to 
restore the vessel, apologize for his conduct, 
and pay the yearly impost of Rs 3,000 
After this the English must have established 
good relations with Mir Jumla, for Bowrey 
m his Countries round the Bay of Bengal, 
* 1669 to 1679, tells us that the English had 
great cause to lament his death ( 1664} , and 
eulogized him as “ a most indulgent prince* 
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to all ingenuous men and a real lovei of the 
English nation 

Verj different is the account gnen of his 
successor Shaista Ivhan Loud and bitter were 
the complaints of his rapacitj and of his 
oppression of merchants both European and 
Indian Despite the fact that he passed a 
formal order exempting the English trade 
from cus oms dues and directed that 
it should lx carried on without let or hin 
drance it was subject t) \e\atious im]>osts 
and frei)uent obstructions V respite was 
cbtuned during the brief rule of Muhammad 
Azmi the third son of \urangzeb (107S SO) 
The grr--s enormities according to Rourci to 
which Ixjth the English and the Dutch lmd 
lx-cti subjected In Mmistn Khan were much 
uncoiled fm the new prince is not such a 
m cr in r ot sinli a base spirit to contradict 
what Ins ancesters frech gate In phermnne 
but hnth i rdeiecl i lieltcr nnd more legal go\ 
cram at 1I> hath tinned rut of office all the 
g vern i- itc tint the 1- iglish nnd Dutch 
ivtnphund against mid not onh io \mt 
putn heil me of tbeni cunh to their jior 
l»tinlun mm\ \n I hath gut n the I ugh '» 
mil lhit h lit,. phtninnc nnd n iri 
i j mill t la bnjidt mtim" Thr it'w 
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farman , winch was obtained by Matthias 
Vincent, the “ Chief at the Bay,” was said to 
be “ so well penned that there is now a more 
solid hope for onr trade in Bengal than here- 
tofore ” and to be “ well worth the charge and 
exceeding pains taken by the Chief m obtain- 
ing it ” 

These hopes were dashed by the return of 
Shaista Khan for a second term of office 
(1680 — 89) When Hedges, the new Agent 
and Governor, camel to Hooghly m 1682 he 
found trade almost at a standstill owing to 
the exactions of the customs officers, and it 
was resolved that the only possible expedient 
was for him to make a personal appeal to 
Shaista Khan at Dacca His departure 
from Hooghly on this mission was 
delayed by the seizuie of his boats, but at 
length he managed to make a stealthy escape 
bv night At Dacca he obtained a number of 
'specious promises, which were mfructuous, 
for on his return the Company’s boats were 
still stopped and its goods seized, while bribes 
failed tc secure immunity from payment of 
customs 

Rupture with the Mughal Government. — 

Tire dispute culminated m 1686, when the 
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Compam s boats were held up under n gen- 
eral embargo and its sale of silver was prohi 
bited Cbnrnock who lmd been appointed 
Agent had great difficult! m getting nival 
from Cossimbazar A decree for Rs 43 000 
had been passed in satisfaction of a claim 
made bv some merchants dealing mth the fac 
ton Pavment being refused and a summons 
to Cbnrnock to appear before the Xaivab at 
Dnccn being disregarded, the fncton was 
imested b\ troops Chinook houeicr sue 
cccdcd in making bis ivai through the cordon 
and rcachid Ilooglili to find that the Com 
pnn\ find re«ol\cd on wnr with the \nunb 
Tins radical change of polici requires cxpln 
nntion 

Tlie Compani had Ion" been endeniour 
ing to cam on trade on the etringth of the 
guarantees contained in the licenses or char 
Urn obtained from the iniinrinl court nnd 
the \ Harms of Bengal otilv to find that 
thei win observed mamh m the brtneb 
Mntnulm has haul that till tht admit of 
Chu Ins count rvnien Here despi't d a« mere 
l^dlnr and this was cortamli tin lou lit u 
< f them held In S'hni‘ta K han u Im is rejmrt 
tsl 1 1 llrd„e< to ball Miunntued tin I tigli b 
n< a ti npatu of In e quarrtllin, *di 
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and foul dealers 55 — an allusion in part to 
^ the Company's quarrel with the interlopers 
A breach of pledges and agreements could 
only be followed by protests backed by no 
force Trade was precarious and there was 
no security for the factories 

Matters came to such an impasse that 
Hedges m 1683 recommended the abandon- 
ment of the inland stations and the establish- 
ment of a fortified settlement at the mouth of 
the Hooghly “ The Company’s affairs,” 
he said, “ will never be better but always 
grow worse fill they resolve to quarrel with 
these people and build a fort on the island 
of Saugor at the mouth of this river ” The 
same suggestion was made by others but was 

* not entertained by the Court of Committees, 
as the Company’s board of control in England 
was called The Court was inclined to 
favour an expedient recommended by others, 
viz , the seizure of Chittagong, which it was 
believed could be surprised by an expedition 
of two ships with two or three sloops 

The Court came to the conclusion that the 
|^only means of securmg the Company’s posi- 

• tion was to adopt the poluy of the Dutch m 
the Further East, where trade was supported 
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bv armed force " Since ’’ it wrote, " those 
Governors have got the knack of trampling 
u[K>n us and extorting what the\ please of our 
estate from us h\ the besieging of our factor- 
ies and stopping of our boats upon the 
Ganges thc\ will never forbear doing so till 
we have made them ns sensible of our power 
ns we have of our truth and justice ” 
Again The increase of our revenue is the 
subject of our care as much as our trade tis 
that must maintain odr force whbn twcnt\ 
accidents mn\ interrupt our trade tis thnt 
must make us a nation in India Without 
thnt wc are hut ns n great niimtior of inter- 
lopers united hi TIis Wajistv s Ro\nl Char- 
ter fit onU to trade where nolmdv of power 
thinks it thur interest to prcicnt tis \nd 
upon this account it is thnt the wise Dutch 
in all their central advices xa Inch m have 
reui write ten | nragrnphs concerning their 
gmenimeut tluir mil and imhtnrt pohci 
warfare and the increan of thur n venue for 
one paragraph tin i write conct rnmg trade ” 
Tin- new forward jmhev was inspired h\ 
s-ir lesiah Child who had obtained n domi 
listing voice in the conn els of the fo npanvs^ 
in 1 upland \t first sight it might np|>ear 
firm tlw pa at t-t «|ti >ted that tl e [s lira was 
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one of territorial conquest It is clear, how- 
ever, from other despatches that the Court’s 
aim was security and not sovereignty It 
would, they declared, be an excellent plan 
“ to have one fort m every prince’s dominion 
with whose subjects we trade, to be under 
the protection of our own laws and guns R 
Till we can arrive at this, our station is but 
precarious, and we build but with untempered 
mortar m comparison with those master 
builders, the Dutch ,1 who are the mirrors of 

the East India policy 55 
* 

It is true that this was the policy 
of the mailed fist, but the objective 
was limited According to a despatch 
of 1687, they were merely resolved to 
'prosecute war with the Mughal till they had 
a fortified settlement m Bengal It would 
further appear, from a petition presented to 
Parliament m 1691, that the whole question 
was mixed up with the encroachments of the 
interlopers It was complained that inter- 
lopers styling themselves the New Company, 
had their flag carried before them at Hooghly 
rand purchased a favman , which prejudiced 
tl^e Company The Indian officials took 
advantage of the dissension to extort large 

3 a 
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sums of money and denied the nncient privi- 
leges of the Company , satisfaction was sought 
at the Mughal Court but in vain 

War with the Mughal Government — The 
plan of campaign which was resolved upon b) 
4 the Court of Committees in England was to 
send out a strong fleet on the arrnal of which 
an ultimntum was to be sent to the Anwab 
of Bengal In the eient of his not complying 
with the demands madf* upon him the fleet 
was to proceed to Chittagong which nfter its 
capture was to be fortified and placed under 
Charnoch as Governor In the end onlj 
three men of war with ns mam frigates, 
reached Itcngnl under Captain Nichobon 
The Nnwnli ordered 100 horse and 1 000 foot 
to protect Iionghh and the sitpph of prow 
eionh tu the I nglich was Mopped \n nf(rn\ 
in the inarhit tndtd in a neral fight of 
whnh tla 1 ngln-li lmd tla litter \tter a 
great part of IJmijJiU had ken launt down 
tla 1 nnjdar or Commandant n«hrd for mi 
nrnii'tnr Inwhidi Unm if riadib n„,rnd 
for li<* could not haw nnintnim d bn po i 
turn n f am ' tin forw- which wire hmirh - 
ex)'e< t d and ! o v as nntn in lo earn m a\ 
a hr r e r nc of ralt|»- re NrntntPmi 
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were opened with the Nawab, which proved 
infructuous Aj:>proaekes made to a zamin- 
dar of H131I1 on the sea-board of the Midna- 
pore district, who was m rebellion against 
the Nawab, bore better fruit, for h'e invited 
the British to erect factories at H131I1 and 
promised them his assistance 

At the end of 1686 the British evacuated 
Hooghly and dropped down the river to Suta- 
nuti, a village which was destined to- develop 
into the metropolis oi Calcutta Here a halt 
was made, temporary shelters were erected and 
negotiations with the Nawab renewed 
Twelve articles were formulated embodying 
the British demands and sent to him for 
acceptance He m the meantime had seized 
the factory at Patna and destroyed that at 
Malda His response to the British demands 
was the despatch of an overwhelming force, 
which had orders to clear them out of the 
country Charnock, seemg the country was 
up m arms, decided to hold out at Hijili and 
make as heavy reprisals as he could on the 
way The fort of Tanna (which stood on 
the site of the present Botanic Gardens at 
vSibpur near Calcutta) was stormed and* 
demolished, the Mughal granaries and salt 
depots on the Hooghly were destroyed, all the 
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vessels tlmt were met were captured and a 
raid was made on Bnlnsoro which was sacked 
\t IIijili Cbarnoek held out for oier three 
months against a force of 12 000 men which 
invested the place and the c\cn more dcndli 
attacks of malaria In Innc a small re- 
inforcement of 70 men reached him after he 
had buried two hundred of his men and onlv 
one hundred were fit to fight Bv a simple 
rust he deceived the enenn into thinking 
tint 1 h had a constant' «uppl\ of reinforce 
ments men 1-eint, quiet K sent out of the fort 
and brought liack in a l>od\ ns if the\ were 
new arnials with idoiirs flung trumpets 
Founding and drums Inating The Mughal 
commander lo-t heart ami entered into nn 
ngrecimnt hi w huh the British is in nllowed 
to hue with the honours of war and lu for 
ln« part promiwd to procun tin Nnwnb n 
n< nit to tin twiln artules alreadi «mt to 
him ( hniioik and Im little hand then mosrd 
on to t lids nn hi tin Howrah di-triit which 
It ni tli hi lit riii„lit di u lop into a famous 
an t well g w mil d colons P, mil' inn was 
India d gtun hi tin Nawah to the British to 
mate i -i’tl nu ii' then* and to rrtam tlimr 
fu -a at 11 mills hit t han »! and his 
t ti ii il hi rd tl 'it minis and is ie to 
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the conclusion that Sutanuti was the cc best 
and fittest up the river on the Mam ” for a 
settlement Accordingly m September 1687, 
Oharnock and his little band again came to 
Sutanuti, with the permission of the Mughal 
authorities, and set to work to make what 
he hoped would be a permanent settlement 

Heath’s expedition. — Thpugh the first 
attempt to give effect to their new policy had 
been a miserable fiasco, the Court of Com- 
mittees did not abandon it They saw no 
hope of any improvement under the system 
of cc fenceless factories,” as a result of which, 
they complained they had been robbed of half 
their stock Accordingly they announced 
to Charnock “ We are peremptorily resolved 
never to send any of our estate again mto 
'Bengal until we know you are well settled 
and fortified m some strong place of our own 
with an English garrison ” The former 
plan of capturing Chittagong was adhered 
to, and a fleet of ten vessels was despatched 
under Captain Heath, who was made a pleni- 
potentiary m supersession of Charnock 

Heath was an unfortunate choice, for he 
was, as Wilson says in the Early Annals of 
the English m Bengal, rapid in everything, 
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even m changing his mind B\ the time he 
arrived Shm=tn Khnn the old enema of the 
British hnd been succeeded b\ Bnhndur 
Khnn nnd Heath hennng thnf he contem- 
plated a war ngmnst the King of \rnknn 
gnve up the idea of nn nttnch on Chittagong 
nnd wrote ottering his assistance ns n price 
for the confirmation of the old privileges nnd 
permission for n fortified settlement He 
then rcaerted to the original plnn nnd tnk 
ing oil tin British stinnors from Sutnmiti 
set snil for ( htttngong in Noiembcr 1C^S 
racking Balnsore > 11 route nnd cnptiiring two 
rrinch frigates tlint were met in the roads 
Be nrri'cd off Chittngong in Innu 
nn insit to find it defended b\ nn nnn\ of 
10 000 men against whom la could onli 
muster 300 poplars \n nttncl on the town 
was out of the question nnd Heath proceed 
ed to offer lus scimccs to the King of \mknn 
Ills ovi rturcs were howenr coldli recoiled 
nnd Ins men Is mg tncapnritntod hi scum 
Heath nkan lonetl tb ex|>edition nnd left for 
Mnslrn where rinnior I nnd bi« companions 
\ ntt-d fur nftrrs, swan mouths ladore the\ 
umhl return to Ilen r al The grnrtdn r 
plan v' the t otirt thus ended in a fruitless 
fild ' e mg ea[K 'jim i 



Foundation of Calcutta. — -When the war 
first began. Aurangzcb, engrossed bv Ids 
great war** m Southern India tieated it with 
mild contempt, ami meroh called tor a map, 
it is said, to see where Jlooghlv and Balasore 
were situated Funous at the subsequent 
exploits of the British, lie ordeied their extir- 
pation hut e\entually granted them a generai 
pardon m 1090 on their making a humble 
submission and promising to pay a fine of 
Rs 1,30 000 He ddubtless realized that he 
had no fleet with which the coast and estu- 
aries could be blockaded against them, while 
the stoppage of trade meant loss to the 
exchequer Permission to settle at Sutanuti 
and to trade on payment of an annual charge 
of Bs 3,000, m lieu of customs, having been 
granted by the new T Governor of Bengal, 
Ibrahim Khan, Charnock and his factors set 
forth from Madras, with a guard of 30 sol- 
diers,' and arriving at Sutanuti for the third 
time m August 1690, set to work to repair 
the ravages of war, for all the buildings they 
had erected had been destroyed and the place 
w^as m a deplorable condition 

The infant settlement was destmed to 
develop into the great city of Calcutta, but 
to all appearance a more unpromising site 
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could not have been selected It consisted of 
n narrow strip of bank along the nrer bank 
inland stretched uncleared jungle bmekish 
lagoons and fcier haunted swamps Mala 
na was an lmdious and e\cr present encrac, 
nnd the carh \ear« of the settlement were a 
dismal record of death nnd disease 
Chamock howceer had learnt from 
bitter experience the prcrnriousncss of tiad 
mg stations planted in the midst of jiopulotis 
cities which were exposed to outbursts of 
liostilitc or caprice from local goiemnts nnd 
their underlings \i Calcuttn the Unlit*') 
could !te mi re secure from molestation At it 
the riecr Ihutic trade of hnstorn Hcngal n« 
well as of the (inures could lie tnppcd 
from it 1 1 1 1 1 m its trom buropc could Is? distri 
luted It had the natural protection of the 
ricer lb ^bb on the west and of n barrier 
of iiion is, n the east Ijtsth it etmliled 
tbc llriti»li t< make u of tbeir ceajsiwir 
for it rti si at n (mint winch could Is reached 
h\ tin it m i gniu.. \C"C! 

First fortification} — In spue of n l* rrible 
mortdiic tic new ettlrment v m n ~ 
Indian in- olid \niiotnans n - 

t > it T 1 C Hr i t ') I merer bad tin <>' air 
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ed as yet their chief object, mz , permission 
for a fortified post Their opportunity came 
m 1696 with a rebellion agamst the Mughal 
Government, which threatened the existence 
of their new settlement Subha Singh, a 
great landlord of Midnapore, rose m revolt 
and enteied into a league with Rahim Khan, 
an Afghan magnate of Orissa The rebels 
overran the country as far as the western 
bank of the JETooghly and captured Murshid- 
abad, Cossimbazar,i Rajmahal. Malda and 
Hooghly itself They beset the fort of 
Tanna opposite Calcutta, but the British 
sent a vessel to assist the garrison and the 
insurgents were forced to retreat, but not 
before one party had set fire to the villages 
near Calcutta 

In fear for the safety of their 
settlement the British applied to Ibrahim 
Khan for leave to fortify it, and being told 
m general terms that they might defend 
themselves, began to build a fort which was 
named Fort William after the reignmg King, 
William III The rebelhon was quelled 
next year by Prince Azim-us-shan, grand- 
son of Aurangzeb, who had been appointed 
Viceroy of Bengal on the recall of the weak 
Ibrahim Khan and mercilessly hunted down 
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the rebels Xext year (1GDS) the British 
were allowed fix him to purchase the three 
xillnges of Calcutta Gobindpnr and Suta 
nuti and thus acquired a definite status as 
landlords piping rcTcnuc to the Mughal 
Government 

The constitution of the East India Com 
pany — The management of the affairs of the 
Bast India Cornpam was xestid in two 
liodies nz t hi l’roprr'tors and the Three 
tors mill meeting in courts and hence known 
ns the Court of Proprietors and Court of 
Directors The latter was known ns the 
Court of Coinmitteis till 101S Idle Coilit 
of Proprietors which consisted of persons 
holding ChHl of stock was the ultimnti 
nnth rit\ The Directors 24 in nuinlier 
x-cre < hi texi hx the Proprn tors nnnuillx from 
nw ns |>erson« In filing C2fH)flnf sloth thex 
ct rtrsp, ndtd lo n managing committee nnd 
Win Itnh’i to Is ournded fix pie < ourt of 
Pronrii tor 

In Indtx th ( ompanx s * ttlrment* 
xx huh xxer «im-'Imt III i the tr atx |>orts 
in < lima xxrre groiij>r-| in Pre idrimr-t 
xxfin'i xxer »o xallej |»s ni-r tfirx were 
ndr im err I I x x Prr I fi-m no! ( otiiu il. 
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Bengal went bw the name of the Presidency 
of Port William m Bengal The Council 
consisted of 12 to 16 members, and decisions 
were arrived at by a vote of the majority 
There was a regular gradation of the Com- 
pany's servants according to seniority, viz , 
beginning from the bottom, writers, factors, 
senior factors, and merchants. 



CHAPTER III 


The Government and People In the 
Seventeenth Century 

General Conditions — The Unhnmmndnn 
histories on whom we nre mainly dependent 
for knowledge of the state of the countrj in 
the seventeenth century suffer from the defect 
tlint the) tire for the most pnrt chronicles of 
the rulers nnd not records of social nnd econo- 
mic conditions Their pages nre annnls of the 
courts and not of the poor they arc overloaded 
w itli a mass of personal detail nnd concentrnto 
attention on battles nnd murders privy eonspi 
rncics nnd rebellions rather than on tho state 
of the people nnd the deielopment of the conn 
try The defect is to some extent remedied b) 
the accounts of travellers nnd these lcn\e on 
the uliolc n gloomy impression 

Rnlph T itch in 16SG found the countr) 
between Benares nnd Pntnn infested by 
nomndic bnnds of robbers nnd when lie 
travelled from Coocli Behnr to riooghly lie 
hnd to go through n wilderness because the ' 
right or direct wnv wns full of thieves The 
country round Gnur wns dcsolntc he found 
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<( few villages but almost all wilderness, with 
many buff es (buffaloes), swine and deer, grass 
longer than a man, and very many tigers ” 
In the south-east of Bengal the people were all 
rebels against Akbar, who had not yet con- 
solidated his rule, while the king of Tippera 
and the Maghs or Arakanese waged almost 
continual war 

At the same time trade flourished on the 
coast and inland waterways Patna was an 
emporium for raw and manufactured cotton, 
opium and sugar The sea-port of Hijili, in 
the Midnapore district, was frequented by 
shipping from other parts of India, Sumatra, 
Malacca and elsewhere, which took away* 
cargoes of rice, cotton cloth, sugar, pepper, 
etc Eastern Bengal then, as now, was a 
great rice granary, and the Dacca district 
produced the best and finest cotton fabrics in 
all India “ Great store,” said Fitch, “ of 
cotton cloth goeth from hence and much rice, 
wherewith they serve all India, Ceylon, Pegu, 
Malacca, Sumatra and many other places ” 
Sir Thomas Poe (1615-18) also noted that 
Bengal, in which he included the modern 
y Bihar, fed northern India with wheat and 
nee, while the remark of Bruton (1633), 
tha't the people of Bengal were c * notable. 
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ingenious men, let it be in what art or science 
soever,” bespeak industrial skill and aotivity 

The even flow of trade must however have 
been obstructed by maladministration Sir 
Thomas Itoe writing to the Chaplain of 
Surat in 1610 pithily described conditions 
under the rule of Jahangir — ' Religions 
infinite, laws none In this confusion what 
can be expected 1 With this general sketch 
maj be compared the picture of local oppres 
sion drawn in the introduction to lus poem 
Chnndx bj Mukundn Ram or Kavikankan 
who was forced to fly from his home in the 
Burdwan district and take refuge under a 
"Hindu eluef in Midnapore Rural trade was 
strangled the comage was debased the lands 
laj uneultnatod but taxes were 6till exacted 
revenue nnd rents were screwed up to a high 
figure in default of paimcnt land 
lords nnd tenants were seized beaten nnd 
thrown into prison Tins fiinj of course 
have been an individual nnd not n genera! 
experience but we know from oilier sources 
that it uns the rule for local oppression to Ic 
the result of local irrespousibdite 

Peter Mmidi s account of Ins jourmi to 
nnd stn\ at Patna in 10J2 is eloquent eiPtlie 



disturbed condition of the country Trans* 
port oi good'-, whether In land or river, v\ as 
dangerous* for *’ llu^ count rv (as all the rest 
of India) smarms with rebels and thieves' 
They recehed short shrift fiom Abdulla 
Khan Viceroy of Bihar from 1032 to 304.3. 
whose practice it was to behead them and 
imbed their heads in masonn pillars, called 
nwifirs, which were set up by the roadside 
On Ins journey, Mundy saw in flic Cawnpore 
district “ abo\e 200 munanes ’ with heads 
mortared and plastered in, leaving out noth* 
ing but their verv face, some 30, some 40, 
some more, some less This was Abdulla 
Ivhan’s exploit (who is now Governor of 
Puttana) by the king’s order For tins 
way was so pestered with rebels and 
thieves, that there was no passing, so that the 
king sent Abdulla Khan with 12,000 horse and 
20,000 foot to suppress them, who destroyed 
all their towns, took all their goods, their 
wives and children for slaves and the chiefest 
of their men, causing their heads to be cut off 
and to be immortared J ’ 

Abdulla Khan was a rigid Muhammadan 
7 As Mundy drew near to Patna he found that 
no liquor could be had for love or money owing 
to fhe strict prohibition law — “ death to the 
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party and destruction to that house where it 
shall be found At Patna itself the Hindus 
were not allowed to cremate their dead b it 
had to perform the lost rites at Hnppnr on 
the opposite bank of the Ganges 

An equally gruesome account of Abdulla 
Khan s cruelt) and fanaticism is given by the 
Muhammadan author of the Vaasir vl 
Umara He tells us that Abdulla Khnn, 
being naked how man} infidels 1 e he had 
beheaded replied 200 GOO His interlocii 
tor suggested that at least one innocent 
Muhammadan must lm\o been among the 
number Abdulla Khnn nngrilj retorted 
thnt lie lmd also made prisoners of 000 000 
men and women and sold them as slaves 
All had become Muhammadans and their 
descendants uonld number irores all follow 
ers of Islam 

The same work also mentions Ins char 
ncleristic treatment of n Rnjput Hnjn who 
was an ancestor of the Ditmrnon fnmilv in 
'Hmlmbid The Raja hnung rebelled his 
fort was sjuked IU came ns a suppliant 
Mon AtuluUn Khnn dressed only in a lvmn y y' 
or waist rloth bringing lun wife with lum ,Ntr 
AKlnlln Klmn rcfcrrul his case to ‘the 
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Emperor, wlio ordered him to put the scound- 
rel to death and take possession of his wife 
and property His estate was divided among 
Abdulla Khan’s followers, his widow was 
made a Muhammadan and married to his 
grandson 

In spite of Abdulla Khan’s cruelty and 
tyranny we are assured that his service was 
popular It was well paid, but it had its 
risks, for soldiers who fell out during forced 
marches were beheaded by the rear guard 
The superstitious even believed that he could 
work miracles and made offerings to him, 
the propitiation of maleficent powers is more 
popular m India than the adoration of Bene- 
volent deities 

The account of Bengal written m Spanish 
by Manrique a Portuguese missionary, who 
visited it m 1636 and 1640-41, exhibits on 
the one hand a fertile country with a rich 
trade and on the other a people oppressed and 
cowed c< All the kingdoms of Bengala are 
much .visited and resorted to by many foreign- 
ers on account of the great traffic which is 
carried on m foodstuffs and also m very preci- 
ous cloth ” Dacca was “ a great resort of 
various foreign nations attracted thither by 
its immense trade and traffic m a great 

4a 
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variety ot articles the exuberant produce 
of its fertile and luxuriant fields ” 

The abuses of administration are apparent 
from his remarks " In order to keep the 
people better under their sway and tyranny, 
the Nababos enhance the rents which tliev 
collect five or six months in advance because 
the time of tlioir government is limited and at 
the mercy of the Padcha Whon they least 
expect it the Padcha changes them, either to 
raise them to higher positions or to deprive 
them of their power For this reason do the 
Knbnbos take the rents m advance and ns a 
rule through violent means and if tho poor 
nntnes are unable to pay they take their 
wn es and «ons ns slaves and sell them at public 
auction if thei arc heathen ” 

The clfeets of oppression were manifest in 
the cowed spirit of the people " The 
Bengnlas nre more inclined to bo sonants 
thnn masters rience tliev become ensile 
accustomed to captivity and sloven If von 
want them to serve \ou well you must treat 
them with more s. icntv thnn kindness This 
is so true that among themselves thee s-ne la 


* Ta-Itt* r Tnvft Jfatr t In -J Tf ^ «t<s| 
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way of proverb Mare Tacnr , na mare Cvcur, 
which, in our language, means * Whoever 
beats us is a master, whoever spares us is a 
dog ’ With this the curious reader will be 
able to form an idea of the character of the 
nation ” 

Misgovernment continued in the second 
half of the seventeenth century Numerous 
examples of oppression during the rule of 
Shaista Khan are given in the English records 
Job Charnock in 1678 declared “ The whole 
kingdom is lying m a very miserable feeble 
condition, the great ones plundering the 
feeble ” Walter Clavell, again, who was 
appointed Chief at the Bay m 1672, tells us 
that at Hooghly “ the Nabob’s officers oppress 
- the people monopolize most commodities, even 
as low as grass for beasts, canes, firewood, 
thatch, etc Whatever they do, when complain- 
ed of to Dacca, is palliated under the name 
and colour of the Nabob's interest 3> Shaista 
Khan himself is represented as insatiable m 
greed, and is credited with amassing a fortune 
of 38 crores of rupees According to Streyn- 
sham Master, he was Cf every day more covet- 
ous than other, so that to relate the many ways 
' that are continually invented by his Duan,” 
f b C Diwan, “ and his Governors to bring 
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monej into his coffers -would be as endless ns 
admirable, both for their wit and cruelty ’ 

On the other hand Shaista Khan is ex 
tolled b) Muhammadan historians as dis 
tinguished nliho in the arts of war and pence 
His goiernorship hns beon described ns a 
brilliant chapter in the Mughal annals of 
Bengal As a proof of the unique pros 
pent} of the people it is relate^ that rice at 
Dnccn sold for too annas a mound it is n 
mjsterj how it could hnie paid the cultuntor 
to reap and carry his crop to mnrhet nt this 
low price Vecording morcoier, to a eontem 
pornn historian Shnistn khnn abolished the 
monopolies of all articles of food and 
clothing and other things which former 
Governors bad exercised and also did nwn\ 
with the icxntious imposts lowed on mer 
chants and tnuellcrs nt the rate of 21 per ant 
of income and the taxes (/naif) on botl 

artificers and tradesmen The writer 
adds — As Sadi has said ' At first 

oppression s bisis was small but eieri 

succeedin', generation increased it till nt 
last m all pem nice- c-jieeinlK in llwignl f 
it nntlnd such a stage tlmt niertlmnt 
gale up tlmr business anil lmnseboldi rs went 
into exile Tins ircditnble n« it u’ to 
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Shaista Khan, throws into darker relief the 
avaricious policy of other Governors 

Trade. — Trade was hampered by transit 
duties which were subject to sudden and arbit- 
rary enhancement, as, for instance, on the 
appointment of a new Viceroy In Onssa 
they were at one time reduced by three-fourths 
hut were soon raised again to the old level, 
with the result that merchants refused alto- 
gether to transport, their goods Another 
handicap to trade was the levy of forced 
contributions by the Nawabs, of which an 
extraordinary instance is given m a Dutch 
narrative quoted by Mr Moreland m From 
Akbar to Aurangzeb 

Mir Jumla, it is related, demanded 
Its 50,000 from the gram merchants of 
Dacca on the ground that they had made 
twice as much owing to the presence of lus 
large camp The gram merchants offered 
Bs 10,000 They were then mercilessly 
beaten with whips to bring them to their 
senses As they were still obdurate, their 
two leaders were seized and thrown m front 
of elephants Then at length, to save them 
from being trampled to death, the gram mer- 
chants compromised by paying JRs 25,000 
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It is not surprising that after this the bankers 
of the city paid Rs 3,00,000 -mthout coercive 
measures being necessary We may agree 
with the dry remark of Mr Moreland — " It 
is I think fair to conclude from such occur- 
rences that industrial or distributive enter 
prise must have been seriously discouraged by 
tho risk that novel demands might be imposed 
in the event of any profitable development of 
business 

Bowroy (1000 — 70) mentions similar 
forced levies by the Governors of Orissa whoso 
revenues and exactions were ho said incred- 
ible They were frequently changed — five 
held office between 1009 and 1079— and each 
was bent on mnhing a fortune The Hindu 
merchants and brokers were their special prey 
When Bowrci was at Balasore in 1074 n 
ncnly appointed Nnwab came there and pro- 
ceeded to bleed the traders for no other reason 
but that he wanted a great sum of money to 
welcome him into the place Ills demnnds 
uerc Its 20 000 Its 30 000 Its 40 000 and 
Its 50 000 according to their means w Inch bin 
spies had already found out The chief mer 
chnnt of the plnce whose name of hhcmrhnnd 
is handed down to in in the curious form of 
Plum f hnm v ns cillcd on topni Its |00 0 ti 0 . 
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but was let off with half that amount Chim 
Cham had already had the misfortune to be. 
mulcted two years previously of Rs 30,000 by 
the Faujdar or Commandant of Cuttack, who 
kept him a prisoner till his demand was 
satisfied. 

The Nawab even tried to levy Rs 2,00,000 
from the chief wife of his predecessor, 
who was on the way to join her husband 
at Dacca with an escort of 1,000 men In her 
the Nawab caught a Tartar “ She, being a 
most undaunted, courageous lady, alarms all 
her foot and horse, set them m battle array, 
mounted one of her husband’s war elephants 
and sends him word that she would one hour 
hence come close by his own tents, and if he 
. wanted any of her moneys it wore his best way 
to demand it then ” The Nawab, on receiving 
this message from that “ most mannish 
woman,” hastily beat a retreat 

There seems to be no doubt, however, that 
the foreign trade of Bengal managed to 
flourish in spite of exactions and maladmin- 
istration, and that it developed largely after 
1750 owing to the establishment of Dutch and 
^English factories at Hooghly and Patna. 
A similar phenomenon is* observable at the 
present time m China where, m spite of 
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internal disorder, brigandage b\ land and 
piracy by water foreign trade flourishes 
to such an extent that the customs 
figures for 1022 tvere m excess of 
all previous records The Mughnls took 
care not to kill the goose that lnid the 
golden eggs though they plucked its feathers 
There was a valuable export trade the very 
fact that so man} European nations were 
anxious to tap it is proof of its value Ber 
mer s account is also tostimon} to the richness 
and fertility of Bengal Bengal is ns it 
were the general magazine not onh foi 
Hindustan or the empire of the grent Mughal 
but also for all tho circumjacent kingdoms 
and for Europe itself Bengal abounds 

with every necessarv of life 

Pirate raids and slavery — Tho insecurity 
of ininnd transport was overcome In means 
of nrmid caravans and well annul fleets of 
boats along tin rivers At sea piraev was 
rife The Mugliais imd not learnt tin lesson 
taught In Haeim that To Is master of tin 
ni Is nn nbrid„cine lit of n annum In 
Tin wealth of both Indies seams in gn it pari^ 
but nn neeV'Mirv to tin command of the . as 
Tin sen Isearel wasixjHv-ed to ntlnih “and 
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Bernier relates that Portuguese pirates from 
Chittagong “ scoured the neighbouring seas m 
light galleys, entered the numerous arms and 
branches of the Ganges, ravaged the islands 
of lower Bengal, and often penetrating 40 or 
50 leagues up the countiy surprised and 
earned away the entire population of villages 
The marauders made slaves of their unhappy 
captives and burnt whatever could not be 
removed It is owing to these repeated de- 
predations that we see so many fine islands 
at the mouth of the Ganges, former ly thickly 
peopled, now entirely deserted by human 
beings and become the desolate lair of tigers 
and other wild beasts These scoun- 

drels m Chittagong depopulated and ruined 
the whole of lower Bengal ” 

The Portuguese corsairs were sometimes 
in league with, and sometimes mercenaries of, 
the Arakanese or Maghs, of whose ravages a 
contemporary Muhammadan historian 
(Shiha.b-ud-dm Talish) gives a vivid 'descrip- 
tion “ From the reign of the Emperor Akbar 
when Bengal was annexed to the Mughal em- 
pire, to the time of the conquest of Chittagong 
during the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, 
Arakan pirates, both Magh and Firmghi (i e , 
Portuguese), used constantly to come by the 
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water route and plunder Bengal The} 
carried off the Hindus and Muslims, male and 
female great and small few and man} , that 
they could sene Bengal dail} be- 

came more and more desolnte less and less 
able to resist and fight them Not a house 
holder wns left on both sides of the river on 
their trqch from Dacca to Chittagong 
Mntters came to such a pass that tho Governor 
of Dacca confined his energies to the dofencc 
of that city and the prevention of the coming 
of the pirate fleet to Dacca 

It mnv well bo asked what tho Mughal 
naurara or fleet was doing It had its head 
quarters at Dacca but it was powerless 
against the corsairs Slnhnb lid din Tnliah 
goes on to ea} — ‘ The sailors of tho Bengal 
flotilln were in such n fright tlrnt I mn} say 
without exaggeration whenever 100 war ships 
of Bengal sighted four ships of tho onem} 
if the distnnee separating them wns great 
the Bengal crews showed fight bv flight con 
sidered it a great v ictorv that thev lmd carried 
off their lives m safet} and Ivcime famous id 
Bengal for tbnr valour and heroism If the 
interval was small and the rmmv our 
powuvd them the nun of the Bengal ships — 
rowirs is povs nnd armed men alii < — lhf» v* 
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themselves without delay into the water, 

preferring drowning to captivity ” The fort 

at Tanna on the river Hooghly nearly opposite 

the modern Calcutta was built to check the 

incursions of these pirates, and we learn from 

Streynsham Master (1676) that ten or twelve 

years before they had carried off the people of 

the riverside villages to their slave market at 

Pipli, m consequence of which no one dared 

live lower down the river 

* 

o 

The necessity of destroying this nest 
of pirates was at length realized and 
Chittagong was captured by Shaista Khan 
m 1666, the Portuguese there being 
deported to Dacca This however did 
not stop the raids of the Arakanese In 1687 
the Company’s Court of Directors declared 
that they did not fear anything the Mughal 
government could do at Chittagong Cf while 
we have the Paccaners to friend and can let 
their war boats loose to prey on the Moors m 
all parts of the Ganges ” It is on record 
that m 1717, in one month alone, the Maghs 
earned off 1,800 persons from the south of 
Bengal to Arakan, where the king kept those 
that were artisans, and sold the rest as slaves 
at prices varying from Es 20 to Us, 70 
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The Viceroys and their powers — When 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were annexed to the 
Mughal empire they were placed under a 
single Viceroy bnt after a few \ ears a 
separate Viceroy was nppomted for Bihar 
the Viccroyalty of which was 
frequently a stepping stono to the more res 
pousible office in Bengal The Viccroyalty 
of Bengal was particularly sought after and 
was several times given to members or conncc 
tions of the imperial house e a ^hnli Sliujn 
son of Shall Jnlian Ibrahim klinn and Amf 
Mian Both brothers of the empress Nur.lnhnn 
and Nlmistn Mian untie of \urangzeb 
Orissa was for some short periods under in 
dependent V norm a but tor I lie most part \ ns 
administered b\ Oo\ enters snlordmnte to 
the \ ictrov of Bengal Tlie Viccrovs held 
office at the pleasure of the Lmperor and were 
frcqucntlv recalled cither for mnlndmiiiislra 
tmn for failure to check rebellion nr to remit 
the lull impinnl revenue or for fear of 
apt rilld l-e i nc lit and independenee Thee 
frequent tlinnges nnturalH pn vented eon 
tinuitv ol policv and cannot but lmve unpaired 
tlie standard of administration m n eimntn 
when, n long rule is commonly n strong ride 
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The system of government was designed 
to prevent distant pro-consuls arrogating 
too much power It was based on the dual 
control of tvo officers called the Nazim or 
Nawab Nazim and the Diwan The Nazim, 
described in these pages as the Viceroy, was 
the executive and military head of the 
administration, responsible for the mainten- 
ance of law and order, the prevention of 
insurrection and the defence of the frontiers, 
as well as for the admmistiation of justice 
except m cases relating to land The Diwan, 
was a Finance Minister, he was responsible 
for the fiscal administration, i e , for the 
collection of revenue and the provision of 
funds for the public services, he also occa- 
sionally administered justice m cases m 
which the right to land was at issue 
Nominally at least he was directly subor- 
dinate to the Emperor and not to the Nazim 
The two were instructed to consult with one 
another on all important matters and to 
co-operate in emergencies m accordance with 
the imperial regulations These regulations 
were embodied m a comprehensive code of 
procedure,, called the Dastur-ul-Amal, which 
1 contained rules on all important revenue and 
administrative questions It was issued. 
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after it bad received tie personal approval 
of the Emperor whose sanction was also 
required to any additions or modifications. 

It is interesting to note that a similar sys- 
tem of divided authority was adopted in the 
Dutch and French colonies m both of which 
an officer was appointed independent of, and 
in a position to check the Governor In the 
French Colonies this was the Intcndant, who 
was a financial officer with certain judicial 
poners In the Dutch Colonics he wns the 
Independent Fiscal who was responsible for 
the administration of justice and was also 
gi\cn control of the accounts of expenditure 
being held responsible to the Directors of the 
Dutch East India Company alone 

*\s a further check on his representatives 
the Emperor maintained in tho prouncin! 
capital an intelligence department consisting 
of two officers who submitted regular reports 
to him one pending news of the Yieiroi s 
court and the other information of general 
interest Thei Mere direeth responsible to 
thelinperor and worlul lndepcndrntU of 
one another and their pn»< nn must Inv _ 
lein a lenstnnt ouru of Irritation to t' 
\us.ro\ o 



Some light is pei haps thrown on the work- 
me oi the ^vstem of central control bv the 

v * v J 

account of his experience 1 ' gnen by Granf, 
a Dutch doctor, v.lu> was sent m 1G70 from 
Ilco‘j;hlv to treat the direetoi of the Dutch 
factory at Patna Dc v was ordered to make 
sketches or plans oi the cities and castles on 
the \va\, and when he was doing so at 
Mongin r he and his companion were arrested 
as spies and tin own into prison The Dutch 
at Patna interceded with the Gmernor there, 
who sent an cider for their release Tins 
was disregarded bv the Commandant of 

V -- 

Monglnr who suspected that tliev were 
Portuguese ennssaiies of the great Maratha 
Sivaji and had alreadj T referred the matter 
for orders to the Emperor himself A second 
peremptory order from the Governor, how- 
ever, secured their release 

Mr Oaten makes an interesting comment- 
ary on this affair m his monograph on Euro- 
peari Travellers in India tc The governor of 
a small frontier town consults the Emperor 
before daring to execute two foreigners caught 
m the act of flagrant espionage On being 
^ordered by the Governor of Patna, who was 
' apparently his superior, to give up his cap- 
311 tives, he defies him, and only complies on the 
h 5 
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receipt of a second demand accompanied bj 
a threat to treat him as a rebel m default ol 
obedience This, however, seems to have 
been quite an exceptional case and one mnv 
doubt the inference that the extraordinary 
surveillance which Aurangzeb exercised 
resulted in a tendency among officials to refer 
even minor matters to the central power and 
to disregard the commands of intermediate 
authorities 

The zarmndars or landed classes seem to 
have been left verj much to themselves and to 
have exercised large seigniorial rights within 
their estates provided that thev paid their 
revenue and complied with requisitions for 
troops or supplies Subject to this proviso 
some of the more powerful appear to hav e been 
practicnllv independent chiefs such as the 
Haja of Uhojpur in Shnhabad district who 
was credited with having at his call levies of 
no less tlmn 14 000 horse and 60 000 foot 
He took toll from merchants and trnvilUr* 
through Ins vast estate the British were 
aeutclv anxious lc->t tin prr-< nt which the) 
sent to Farrukhsivar with Surman s rmtmn 
(1714 15) might 1» s. ired on thrir wav up~ 
countrv hv his follower* — tin Fugates 
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(TJjainis) a? they weie called — and lmd to 

bu\ Inin off. 

♦ 

Treatment of Hindus. — The majority of 
the zaimndars were Hindus, and the} and 
their co-religionist* were made to feel tliat 
tliev were an inferior race Shah Jahan in 
1632 directed that all Hindu temples winch 
had recent lv been erected should be demol- 
ished. and a similar ukase was issued by 
Anrangzeb An edict of the latter, winch is 
reproduced m the }luraqat-i-Hasan (the 
letters of one Maula.ua A bill Hasan, who 
was secretary to the Governors of Orissa 
from 1655 to 1667) , complains of the construc- 
tion of a Hindu temple m Midnapore and 
orders that it shall be demolished with 
others in Orissa from Cuttack to Midnapore, 
that every idol-house built within the last 
twelve years shall be destroyed and that no 
repairs to Hindu shrines shall he allowed 

The -jizya or poll-tax was imposed on 
Hindus in 1679, and as a further indignity 
Hindu zammdars were forbidden to travel 1 
about m palanquins and had to use an inferior 
►-kind of conveyance Hindu merchants again 
were hit m the pocket by preferential custom 
duties, for they had to pay 5 per cent of the 

5 i 
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value of their goods whereas their Ifuham 
madan rivals were let off with 21 per cent 
The worship of Jngnnnnth at Pun was 
interfered with and the images had several 
times to be removed to a safe refugo to snve 
them from desecration or destruction In 
1009 10 the cars of the gods wero burnt dur 
mg the Car Festival and worship stopped for 
eight months in the middlo of the ccntun, 
the temple was looted In an officer of the 
Governor of Orissa at its close the latter had 
the shrine closed 

Misgovernment in Orissa — In the dm 
order caused bj the war of succession which 
followed the death of Shah Jnhan the imperial 
nutlionti temporant) disappeared in Orissa 
The Raja of Klmrdn assumed independence 
the Raja of Mae urblinnj plundered the 
countn from Mtdnnporc to Blmdrakh (in 
Bihforc) and tin local chiefs did w lint Ihev 
liked The eounl-e had pructicnlle to In’ 
reconquered In Klnn i Dm run ( JflfiO (Iff) 
I'bos ihflii nines wire mi rra«. d In thrappn^ 
tmi admun tritionofn D n an Oi rt ported 
th it t|a Mllnees had lvs n turned Into a, 
l-ildi rne-s 1% the actions of this offii ml It 
was itn|vKS||,i he mfonnrd Anrnnp/eb to 
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t describe the distresses of the cultivators, who 
had to sell their wives and children, and bare- 
ly succeeded m keeping body and soul to- 
gether To add to the miseries of the people, 
a terrible famine visited Orissa m 1669-70. 


Emoluments of the Viceroys. — An idea 
of the magnitude of the emoluments of the 
Vic^ws may be gathered from a conversa- 
tiontjAnich Sir Thomas Roe had with the 
“ Viceroy of Patna ” ie, Patna or Bihar 
The Viceroy had the rank of a com- 
mander of 5,000 horse and, as such, drew 
pay at the rate of Rs 10,00,000 a year 
Actually, however, he had only to maintain a 
force of 1,500 cavalry, which cost him 
Rs 3,00,000 a year, so that he had a net income 
of Rs 7,00,000 a year Besides this, he 
could retain anything which he could make 
from the taxes after paying the imperial 
revenue of a crore and a lakh of rupees a 
year 


Bengal, m spite of its fertility, appears 
at times to have been actually a dram on the 
imperial exchequer The receipts from the 
. khalsa or crown lands did not suffice to meet 
the pay of the Nazim and of the military and 
civil estabhshment, and money had sometimes 
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to be remitted from other provinces to meet 
the Bengal deficit It was not till Murshtd 
Kult Khan had introduced various reforms 
and reduced the standing army that the 
reienue could be raised to 1| crore of rupees 

Extent of the Mughal dominions — The 

Mughal writ did not run throughout the tern 
tones now forming the provinces of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa Until its capt^'e bj 
the forces of Shaista Khan (1000) Chittagong 
and the neighbouring country were held hi 
the Arnkanese though tho Mughals claimed it 
as part of their dominions B\ a legal fic 
tion o\er which they must hate chuckled, the 
accountants made it a practice to give an 
assignment on the reicnues of Chittagong to 
am man whose snlarj the\ did not wish to 
pn> The Raja of Tripura was also an inde 
pendent chief and the present district of 
Tippera ln\ outside the sphere of Mughal 
administration till 1733 

Cooch Belmr was supposed to lie tnhu 
tnrv but its nllegtnncc was uncertain nnd 
fluctuating A rebellion in 103S had to be 
crushed h\ the Governor of Bengal Islam 
Khan Mnslmdi nnd in 1057 taking ndvan 
tape of the confusion caused In the i|lre‘< 
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and expected death of Shall Jahan, when Shah 
Sliuja marched northwards to assert his 
claims to the throne, the Raja broke out and 
invaded Rangpur and Karnrup He failed, 
however, to make a stand against the army 
brought up by the Mughals and fled to Bhu- 
tan, leaving Cooch Behar to be overrun by 
them 

Along the sea-coast of Orissa and also m 
the hilly hinterland Hindu chiefs Still held 
their own, though the Mughal Government 
was established in all but the less accessible 
tracts Cliota Nagpur and the Orissa States 
were still almost terra incognita and were 
known as the Jharkhand, i e , the forest land, 
a vast, unexplored tract stretching from the 
fort of Rohtasgarh to the borders of Orissa 
The interior remained practically untouched 
except for occasional raids, the fruit of which 
was the levy of a few of the diamonds found 
m the rivers The Raja of Chota Nagpur was 
made a vassal m the time of Akbar, and when 
in 1616 he fell into arrears with his tribute, 
his country was invaded and he was taken a 
captive to Gwalior, but allowed to return on 
agreeing to pay the modest tribute of 
Rs 6,000 a year Palamau was first invaded 
in 1641-2 by Shaista Khan, then Viceroy of 



Bihar and again in 1643 by Znbardast Khnn, 
but these incursions brought the Mughals 
nothing more substantial than promises 
Every year the stipulated tribute was de- 
manded, and ever} year the Chero chiefs with 
held it and continued their cattle-lifting raids 
Eventually an expedition led b} Baud Khan, 
Governor of Bihar took the Palomau forts 
and subjugated the country in 1000 It 
was now annexed but the Chero chiefs in the 
south remained more or less independent 

The Himalayan hill country including 
Darjeeling and Sikkim was outside the limits 
of the empire The reienuc from its forest 
clnd mountains wa9 too meagre to excite 
cupidit} and its inhabitants constituted no 
political danger 

Changing capitals — At the beginning of 
the century Rajmahnl was the capital of 
Bengal Gnur uhich had been the proun 
cinl capital for three ccnturm became more 
and more unhealthy on in, to a clinngi m tin 
course of the Ganges and i\n« finnlly nban 
il~mi.il 111 1575 Tnndn in the Mnldn ilistTirt 
tlu.n took its plnn but nlso had to lx left in 
1552 ns tin Gangn receded frnm it Itnj 
innlml did not long retnin its dicmti fof in 
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1608 the Governor, Islam Khan, moved his 
headquarters to Dacca, which he selected as 
a. central position for the defence of the prov- 
ince against the invasions of the Ahoms of 
A.ssam on the north-east, and the piratical 
raids of the Arakanese and Portuguese on the 
south Pajmahal was again made the seat of 
government by Prince Shah Shuja. on his 
appointment as Governor of Bengal m 1639, 
but m 1660 the capital was again transferred 
to Dacca, apparently from military considera- 
tions, the Assamese and the Arakanese being 
still a menace to the security of Bengal By 
1665, when Manucci visited it, Rajmahal had 
fallen into rum He found dilapidated 
palaces, great fallen mansions, neglected 
groves and gardens 



CHAPTER IV 

The last days of Mughal rule 

Murshid Kuli Khan — The Mughal 
empire hastened to swif t decay after the death 
of Aurnngzeb m 1707 nod received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nndir Shah and his 
sack of Delhi in 1730 During these years 
while other parts of India suffered from the 
horrors of war Bengal was immune from 
invasion and enjoved internal pence Else 
where the administration collapsed but 
Bengal remained under a strong and stable 
government 

For this it was indebted to Murshid Kuli 
Khan wham principle of ndrainistrntion was 
retrenchment nnd reform With him the 
d\ archie svstem of government disappeared 
\ppointed Diwnn in 1701 he was also vested 
with the powers of Deputy Nazim in 1707 
when the \tiv.nb \nzun Prince Azun us 
slmn left to join in the dvnastic struggle 
which nsusun! supervened on the Fmperor s 
death lie thus combined full militnrv and 
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executive power with the control of the finan- 
cial and revenue administration — an arrange- 
ment which received imperial sanction in 1713 
on the accession of Earrukhsiyar, who form- 
ally appointed him Nawab Nazim 

Murshid Kuli Khan (or, as he was also 
called, -Jafar Khan) ruled over Bengal until 
1725 — a rare continuity of office m those days 
when Emperor follow'ed Emperor m quick 
succession, from each of whom the Nawab 
had to obtain confirmation of his office So 
far from assuming independence, his first 
care was to make Bengal a self-supporting 
province of the empire He rigorously re- 
duced military expenditure and cut down the 
Bengal army to 3,000 cavalry and 4,000 
infantry With this small standing force he 
was able to prevent invasion, to maintain law 
and order, and to bring to book refractory 
zammdars 

Murshid Kuli Khan also introduced a new 
revenue settlement based on a detailed survey, 
in which the actual cultivated area and the 
amount of the produce were ascertamed, and 
payment of the enhanced revenue was sternly 
enforced by the imprisonment of defaulters 
By these means he was able to raise the annual 
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remittance of revenue to the imperial treasurv 
at Delhi to li crore of rupees and Bengal 
ceased to be a dram on the resources of the 
empire Acting on <tho ideas of political 
economj then current he prohibited the e\ 
port of gram and prevented cornering bj the 
simple expedient of seizing tho stocks of 
merchants and forcing them to sell Rice we 
arc assured sold at Murshidabad at tho extra 
ordinarih low price of four nnnns a maund 
Murshidabad it should be added was made 
the cnpital because of its central position 
There nows of all the four quarters of the 
Subali (province) were easil) procurable and 
like the pupil of the eve it was situated m the 
centre of the important plnccs 

Himself the son of a Brahman Murshid 
Kuli Khan had embraced Islam in carlv vouth 
— lie had l>ecn sold to a Persian merchant 
who brought him up ns n son — nnd in his 
treatment of tin Hindu znmindars there nrc 
signs of tin \ indu tive erm It > of n pi n-ocutor 
Tin imprisonment of Hindu znnitndnrs who 
difnoltid in pnvuunt of reunm was augrn 
anted hv lortun and insults to thur nil. mu 
hor instann if uftirtlu 11 uni pun i shmcnt s ^ 
revunit was not lnrthmuiui. tin v win 
draggul through a its [mill of filth v hi'h in 
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derision of Hinduism he called Baikunth, 
. the Hindu’s paradise The usual punish- 
ments included the bastinado, hanging up by 
the feet and the wearing of loose trousers 
inside which live cats were put Embezzle- 
ment by Hindu collectors of revenue was 
punished by forcible conversion to Islam 

Shuja-ud-din Khan, 1725 — 39. — One of 

the first acts of his successor, Shuja-ud-dm 
Khan, also known as Shuja-ud-daula, was to 
release imprisoned zamindars and to allow 
them to resume the management of their es- 
tates on payment of large douceurs Thanks 
to these receipts the remittances of revenue to 
Delhi were kept up to the figure of Rs \\ 
^ crore The strength of the army had, how- 
ever, to be raised to 25,000 men It was not 
kept idle The Mughal dominions were 
extended by the conquest of Tripura (Tip- 
pera) Ccoch Behar was overrim by a puni- 
tive expedition when its Raja showed a 
tendency to assume independence Turbulent 
chiefs m Bihar, such as the Rajas of Bettiah, 
Bhojpur and Tekari, were made to acknow- 
f ledge the strong hand of authority by the 
' Governor of Bihar, All Vardi Khan, who, m 
the* words of the Riyazu-s-Salatin subdued 
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their tracts levied revenue from them to the 
full and reduced them to thorough subjec 
tion In brief the Mughal rule was firmly 
established 

The rale of Shuja ud-dm Khan wns also 
marked by important administrative changes 
Bihar was added to the Bengal satraps, which 
was divided into four sub-provinces viz — 

(1) Bengal proper comprising "West and 
Central Bengal and part of North Bengal 

(2) Eastern Bengal and the remainder of 
North Bengal (3) Bihar and (4) Orissa 
Tho first was under the direct administration 
of the Vicerov himself tlio others were 
placed under Governors Another innova 
tion wns the institution of an Executive Coun 
cil of four members whom Shuja ud din Khan 
consulted in nil important mattors of State, 
the number wns reduced to three on th* 
appointment of Ah Vardi Khan ns Governor 
of Bihar 

Accession of All Vardi Khan, 1740 — 

Taking advantage of tin confusion caused In 
tin invasion of Nadir Shah Shujn ttd-din 
Khan tndi nvnun d to tnnl e the post of Nnvvab _ 
Nazim lurvditnrv In proclaiming his son, 
''arfniaz Khan ns his sucies ar ^arfnrai 
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Khan did, m fact, succeed him without oppo- 
sition, but within a year he was overthrown 
by a conspiracy between his Executive Council 
(the triumvirate as it was called) and All 
Vardi Khan The latter collected a strong 
army at Patna, composed mainly of Afghans 
and Rohillas, and marched on Murshidabad, 
Sarfaraz Khan was killed m a battle fought 
at Giria, 22 miles north of Murshidabad, the 
latter town was sacked and Ali Vardi Khan 
took over the government 

Retrospective sanction to the revolu- 
tion was obtained from the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah, who is said to have burst 
into tears on hearing of it and to have ex- 
claimed— Owing to Nadir Shah my empire 
has been shattered ” Though he had carved 
his way to power, All Vardi Khan was not in 
a position to dispense with imperial recogni- 
tion He used the great treasure left by 
Sarfaraz Khan to good purpose, sending the 
Emperor a present of 40 lakhs m addition to 
the revenue, and was formally appointed 
Nawab Nazim of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
He then proceeded to recoup himself by ex- 
acting from the zammdars double their 
regular land revenue This appears to have 
been his last acknowledgment of the Emperor 
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as his overlord, if we except an appeal lor 
help which he made during the Marathn 
invasions Remittances of revenue to Delhi 
censed All Vnrdi Khan became to nl| in 
tents and purposes an independent king 

Maratha invasions — For the next twche 
rears All Vnrdi Khan was engaged m eon 
stunt wnrfare ugunst the Mnrnthns from 
without and rebels from u ithin and some- 
times against combinations of both Immedi 
atelj after his accession he had to conquer 
Orissa which was held against him b\ its 
Goiernor Murshid Kuli khnn n brother m 
lnw of Sarfarnz Khan Soon after his return 
to Bengnl a reiolt broke out and Ah Vnrdi 
Khnn lmd to hurrj back to Orissa The re 
establishment of his nuthont) was quickh 
effected and then the first Mnrntlin mansion 
occurred 

Mir Habib a general of Murshid 
Kuli klnn had entered into negotiations 
with Rnghuji Dhonsln the Mnrntlm that 01 
Nagpur and urged him to imnde Di» r il 
The tune was fninnrihle tor lh ngal was 
denuded of troop-, In tlici'pcdittnn toOri a 
Hnglmji llhon-ln nt one of his gimrab"" 
Blnsknr I’andit with BMlOO cunln thmigli 
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Cliota Nagpur. All Vardi Khan, who was 
returning from Orissa witli a portion of Ins 
army, was taken by surprise near Burdwan, 
and escaped with difficulty to Kalwa, where 
reinforcements were sent to him by river from 
Murshidabad AMaratha detachment under 
Mir Habib made a raid on Murshidabad and 
plundered part of the city, which w T as only 
saved by All Vardi Khan making a hurried 
inarch to its rescue He had to abandon the 
whole of West Bengal, as well as Orissa, to 
the Marathas, wdio ravaged the country far 
and wude Hooglily w r as seized by Mir Habib, 
and nothing remained to All Vardi Khan but 
the capital of Murshidabad and the country 
to the east of the Ganges, wdiere many of its 
citizens fled for refuge 

Long years of fighting followed In 1742 
All Vardi Klian drove out the Marathas by 
force of arms Next year he succeeded, by 
diplomacy, in enlisting the aid of an army of 
Marathas under Balaji Rao, the Peshwa of 
Poona, against the invading forces of Raghuji 
Bhonsla Both sides lived on and devastated 
the country impartially In 1744 All Vardi 
Khan, who was a believer m the Indian say- 
ing “ War is made up of fraud,” obtained 
a victory by treachery He invited Bhaskar 
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Pandit and his chief officers to a friendly con 
ference in his tent had them assassinated and 
then attached and routed their leaderless 
army 

Rebellions — Rebellions now broke out and 
added to the difficulties of Ah Yardi Khan, 
especiall) as the rebels made common cause 
with the Maratha minders- The first rciolt 
occurred among his Afghan officers headed by 
his principal general Mustafa Khan, ulio 
captured Mongliyr and invested Patna The 
siege was raised hi All Vnrdi Khan the rebels 
retiring to Shnhabnd In the meantime 
Raghuji Bhonsln enraged at the mnssacro of 
his officers invaded Bengal nnd marching into 
Bihar effected a junction with tho Afghnns 
lie then marched back to Bengal, but bung 
defeated at Katwa withdrew to Nagpur 

Though defeated the Afghnns were not 
pacified A bod) of them marched from 
IJarbhanga to Patna in 17-19 trenchcroush 
n*»a«'itmtcd the Governor of Bihar /ntn 
uddin Ahmed (a son in law of All A ardi 
Khan) in open durbar nnd snchid the cit\ 

Ml India we nre told in the 'by/ridA 
Mutal harm was non in nrm« nnd rvtri * 
part of it full of the Afghnns Thai fix-hid 



to Patna, where their numbers swelled to 
80,000, and were joined by a large Maratha 
army under Janoji, the son of Raghuji 
Bhonsla, who, after overrunning Orissa, had 
invaded Bengal. Ali Vardi Khan defeated 
the allied forces of Afghans and Marathas m 
a great battle near Bark and then reconquered 
Orissa, which, however, was reoccupied by 
the mobile Marathas under Mir Habib as 
soon as he had left 

Cession of Orissa to the Marathas. — In 

1751 All Vardi Khan, now an old man of 75, 
despairing of the struggle against the recur- 
ring tide of invasion, came to terms with the 
Marathas In satisfaction of their demand 
for chauth , i e , one-fourth of the land revenue, 
which they exacted from conquered countries, 
he agreed to pay twelve lakhs a year and also 
to assign them the revenues of Orissa and a 
small portion of Midnapore, which were held 
by a Maratha army of occupation as security 
for payment The semblance of the Nawab’s 
authority was preserved by the appointment 
of his bitter enemy Mir Habib as 
Governor of Orissa on his behalf, but m 1756 
thisqiretence was given up and Orissa became 
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a Maratha province under a Maratha 
Govornor 

Sufferings of the people — North and East- 
ern Bengal alone escaped tho ravages of the 
Atarnthns Both Indinn and English records 
agree ns to the atrocities committeed b) them 
nnd the miseries of the people The Malm 
ra*tra Parana snvs that the Bargis ns the 
Alnrathas were called after plundering the 
fields fired the wllnges nnd did not cicn 
spare the temples The rich sn\ed their lives 
b\ gmng up their gold and silver the poor 
were murdered Some had their hands cut 
ofl others their no'cs nnd cars while others 
were hilled In a single stroho The /iri ia:u 
t ' lalatin relates thnt the Mnrathas drowned 
in the mers a Inrgc number of people nftcr~ 
cutting ofl their rare noses nnd hands nnd 
that twng snehs of dirt to the mouths of 
others thci mangled nnd burnt tluai with 
indescribable torture 

Iloluell again writes in Intrrrshnn 11 1 « 
lonm! 1 rrnt' (1700) Tien enl attending 
de'trurtivi war was felt In tins unlmppv coun 
tn in tla most eminent* degree A waruti op 
pram in all parts tbo wages of Inliour grtatlv 
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'enhanced tiade foieign and inland labour- 
ing under every disadvantage and oppression; 
and, although during the recesses of the 
enemy, from June to October, the manufac- 
tures of this opulent country raised their 
drooping heads, yet the duration of their 
reprieves from danger was so short, that 
every species of cloth at the arungs” i e , 
the rural factories, “ was hastily and con- 
sequently badly fabricated, though 'immen- 
sely raised in its price, and from these causes 
came into disrepute at all the foreign mar- 
kets, particularly at the western parts of 
Juddah, Mocha and Bussorah The trade 
of the Europeans became greatly embarrassed 
and injured, their effects were often plun- 
dered by the enemy, and these grievances were 
much heightened by the exactions of the 
usurper,' as he called All Vardi Khan To 
Holwell the annual invasions of the 
Marathas exhibited a succession of murders, 
oppressions and distresses, of marches, coun- 
ter-marches. retreats and skirmishes with 
varying success but with uniform misery to 
the people 

Fortunately for the country the Maratha 
s invasions were only periodic It had a 
respite during the ramy season when the 
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Maratha cavalrv could not operate as ex- . 
plained in a report mitten in 1769, -which 
says — “ A large tract was annually in 
waded by the Mahrattas, who burnt and 
destroyed all that they could come at the poor 
inhabitants flying for shelter to the principal 
cities European factories, etc Tho swelling 
of the rivers at the approach of the rams 
nlv. ays obliged the Mahrattas to retire and tho 
inhabitants were again secure till Jnnunry 
The) having encouragement set lmmediatclv 
to work and endeavoured to get their crops in 
and sent to market before the time returned 
for the apprehended invasion ” 

Orissa, however obtained no deliverance, 
for it was under the tyrann) of the Mnrnthns 
until the Ilritish conquest in 1803 - 
According to Stirlings Aecot/nl of Ontsn 
(18S2) their rule wns fatal to the welfare of 
the people and the prospentv of tho country 
and exhibits a picture of misrule nnnrchv 
weakness rnpacity and violence combined 
which makes one wonder how society can have 
kept together under so calamitous a ty rnnm 
Motte who travelled through Ori*'a in 1766 
on his wav to Sambalpur to purchase diamond — ( 
for Clive gives a di«mal account of the state 
of the countrv ‘ In mv yonmey it will !w 
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unnecessary to say that any place I came to 
was once considerable, since all the places 
which were not so are now depopulated by the 
Mahrattas, and such alone remain as on 
account of their bulk are longer m decaying 
. It is the custom of the Mahratta 
troops to plunder as much m the zammdaries 
tributary to them as m any enemy’s country ” 
To add to the miseries of the Onyas two great 
famines broke out, one in 1770 and the other 
in 1777, and the horrors of the first were 
intensified by a mutiny of the Maratha 
soldiers, who ravaged the country while the 
people were dying 

The pro-Hindu policy of Ali Vardi Khan. — 

That Ali Vardi Khan was able to maintain 
himself m power for so long may be ascribed 
largely to his policy in associating’ Hindus 
with his government during the last eight 
years of his rule, as well as to the fact that he 
kept the army, which was mainly Muham- 
madan, well and regularly, paid This is 
clearly brought out by Orme (1788), some of 
whose remarks on his policy may be quoted 
“ Warned by the experience of his own ambi- 
tion, the defection of Mir Habib and the rebel- 
lion' of Mustapha Khan, he declined as 
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much as possible to entrust am Muharamadni 
excepting of his own lineage, with nnv powc 
out of his sight which might either tempt o 
enable him to revolt He preferred th 

service of Gentoos ' it Hindus, “ m ever; 
office and digmtv of tho State excepting in th 
ranks of the amiv for which the) neithe: 
wished nor were fit 

Orme gives specific instances of tin 
appointment of HinduB to high office 
of which two onl\ need bo mentioned 
‘ He gave the government of Hooghlv and itt 
district in which all tho European settlement" 
on the riv er nre situnted to Mnmh Clinnd , nnd 
nftcr the assassination of 7ainuddin \hmed 
he would not trust the government of Bihar, 
notwithstanding its importance ns a province 
and a frontier to Mir Jnfnr although his 
brother in law and the first officer in his nrmv, 
but gave it to the Gcntoo Ram Nnravan The 
Rajas both of Bengal and Bihar sought tin lr 
protection nnd exemptions from their Mlow 
Gcntoo-" who were estnhli«hcil in his confi 
dines nnd contributed not a little to increase 
their fortunes Thus was the Grntoo cornier 
turn l>ecom( the most opulent infiticnre in the 
government of which it pervaded ever) 
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department with such efficacy that nothing 
could move without their participation or 
knowledge, nor did they ever deceive their 
benefactor, but co-operated to strengthen his 
administration and relieve his wants, and it 
is said that the Seths alone gave him m one 
present the enormous sum of three millions of 
rupees as a contribution to support the ex- 
penses of the Mahratta war ” 

Interna! administration. — The internal 
administration was left largely m the hands 
of the great landholders or zammdars, who 
collected the revenue of the tracts under them 
and made it over to the Nawab’s officers So 
long as they were regular m their payments, 
they were not interfered with They were, 
however, ready to take advantage of any weak- 
ness or relaxation of the bonds of authority — 
the Siyar-ul-Mutakliarm brands them as a 
malevolent race, a refractory, shortsighted, 
faithless set, who mind nothing but present 
intei est and require always a strict hand 
They were kept m check and the authority of 
the hfawab enforced by officers called 
►~T'au]dars, or military commandants, who had 
' detachments of troops under them and were 
responsible for the maintenance of the public 
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peace and the suppression of anr zamindm 
who withheld his revenue 

Practically the only civil officers in the 
districts wore the Daroghns who tried nnj 
murderers dacoits or other criminals who 
might be arrested by the zamindnr but had 
onlj limited powers having to refer their pro 
ceedings to the Naib Isazim or Deputv 
Governor m all but minor eases They had 
no authority over the znmindars, who dis 
charged most of the functions of civil admin 
miration and chose their subordinates solch 
with reference to their ability to secure their 
masters interests Thcv paid fivcd sums hi 
wni of reienue cvciso and trade duties and 
were free to make what thci could of the 
people Tlic adjudicature of small criminal 
and cm! cases was left to them The duties 
of police were nlro in their linnds and were 
most indifferent!! performed the jmlico nnd 
often the znmindars thcmselies lump the 
patrons of dncoits uho proved on the people 

Formation of the United East India Com 
pany. — It is now iiecessarv to revert to the 
affairs of the Fngli<h East India Compmv 
Its endeavour to maintain n monopolv of the 
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Indian trade liad already been challenged by 
interlopers m India In England it had to 
face strong opposition, and the competition 
with its rivals was raised to the sphere of high 
politics The old Company managed to se- 
cure a new exclusive charter from the King m 
1698, but the House of Commons denied the 
royal right by a resolution affirming that “ all 
the subjects of England have a right to trade 
to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of 
Parliament ” A new company was formed 

which in 1698 obtained from Parliament the 

« 

privilege of exclusive trade with India, the 
old company being given three years m which 
to wind up its affairs The victory over the 
old company was due partly to a loan of 
£2,000,000, which the new company advanced 
to the Government, and partly to luck m a 
division m the House, for according to 
Evelyn’s Diary “ the old East India lost their 
business against the new company by ten votes 
m Parliament, so many of their friends being 
absent going to see a tiger baited by dogs ’’ 

The new Company made its head- 
quarters at Hooghly under Sir Edward 
Littleton as its President, that of the old Com- 
pany remained at Calcutta where its affairs 
Were managed by a resolute character named 
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Beard An unhealthy and nnedifying com 
petition followed, each company intriguing' 
for the patronage of the Mughal Governor 
and the favour of his officials v\ho naturally 
preferred the highest bidder A compromise 
was effected in 1702 and the companies 
amalgamated This arrangement was rati 
fied by Parliament granting in 1708 a charter 
to the Lnitcd Compnni of merchants of 
England trading to tho East Indies ” general 
ly known ns the East India Company which 
was to hold tho field till 1858 

Chocks to commerce — Throughout tho 
first half of tho eighteenth century the Brit 
ish in Bengal continued to pursue n strictly 
commercial policy nnd hnd no idea of tern 
tonal aggrandisement Their mnin nnweti 
was the secunti of their trade which forsome 
time remnined exposed to interruption while 
their persons and pronerti were liable to 
seizure The command of the sea route en 
aided Gnlcuttn to hnvo some imh jiendencc 
but the inland factories wen lit Id on a pna ar 
ions tenure 

\t the end of 1701 \urangrili inurd n ^ 
proclamation ordering tin nrnst of nil luro- 
peaim in Indin on the ground that tbev were 
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guilty of piratical attacks on and seizure of 
ships carrying pilgrims from Surat to Mecca 
The Company’s servants were seized and its 
property confiscated at outlying stations — 
those at Patna were confined for 51 days m 
the common jail — but the settlement at 
Calcutta was in a stronger position and could 
even venture on reprisals Beard declared 
that he would not waste money by “ always 
giving to every little rascal ” and took the 
practical step of strengthening the garrison, 
though even so it numbered only 120 men 
This was followed up by laying the Mughal 
shipping bound for Surat and Persia under 
an embargo till the obnoxious order was 
withdrawn 

The Patna factory. — The difficulties under 
which the British laboured may be realized 
from the vicissitudes of the station at Patna 
In 1704 trade had been so much crippled by 
heavy impositions that orders of recall were 
issued to the Agent there, but were counter- 
manded a month later In 1707, m fear of 
the disorder expected on the death of Aurang- 
zeb, the staff were instructed to leave Patna, 
but two years later it was decided to keep on 
the factory, as the government was by this 
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time more settled In 1712 Prince Terrukli 
stynr, who was making a bid for the imperial 
throne, laid Patna nnder contribution and 
the British had to hand over Rs 22 000 to him 
Next year it was again resolved to abandon 
the facton but it was re-estpbhshed in 1718, 
as it was found that without a resident staff 
it was impossible to obtain supplies of salt 
petre and piece-goods 

Surman's embassy — Efforts to mnintnin 
the cherished exemption of trade from cus 
toms duties were not relaxed In 170S the 
Viccroi Princo Azim us-slian demanded 
in return for this privilege the sum 
of Rs. 00 000 besides Rs 1 00 000 for tho 
imperial treasure seized the Agent nt Rnj 
mnlinl and held up tho Company s cargo boats 
on the Ganges The British nt Calcutta re- 
taliated be threatening to seize all Indian 
shipping and to recall all their sereants to 
Calcutta a step which would hau paralezed 
the rmrlmroe trade for marie all tin Iks 
captains m the Mughal se mco eeere P nglisb 
men The dispute eras eeentuallv s-ttlul in 
1700 \ hen the British paid R* 15 000 atid^, 
revetted nnthorite to trad' free of the usual 
customs 
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This permit had only a temporary value, 
for Mui'shid Kuli Khan, refusing to recognise 
the action of his predecessor, demanded the 
payment of customs. The British, with their 
faith m the power of imperial mandates un- 
shaken by past experience, resolved to 
approach the Emperor They accordingly 
despatched an embassy under John Surman 
and an Armenian agent named Khoja Sarhad 
The embassy started m 1714 and after 
years obtained a number of farmans, largely 
owing to the services of the embassy surgeon, 
William Hamilton, who cured the Emperor 
of a complaint and won his favour Permis- 
sion was granted to acquire leases of 38 
villages near Calcutta, 33 on the east and five 
on the west bank, and all goods covered by a 
dastak or pass signed by the President 
at Calcutta were to be exempt from stoppage 
and examination The former concession was 
rendered largely nugatory by the Nawab pre- 
venting the landlords from granting leases to 
the British The operation of the latter was 
naturally restricted to goods imported or ex- 
. ported overseas The British took no part in 
inland trade, even, if they had, there would 
have been no leason for giving them a 
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special!) favoured position to the prejudice 
of Indian traders 

Progress of Calcutta — After this the 
trado of Calcutta and other factories pros 
pered, as the British propitiated local officials 
with suitable presents nnd Cnlcuttn grew 
with the influx of settlers especially during 
the Mnrntbn invasions when it afforded a 
refuge from the devastations of uni In 1712 
reatli the permission of All Vardi Khan the 
construction of a great moat round the town 
vns begun ns a defence against attach bat 
the alarm having subsided the work was 
stopped after a length of 2 miles hail been e\ 
cnanted part of the Mnrntln Ditch ns it 
was called was subsequenth utilized for 
the Chitpur Canal 

Cnlcuttn was still a small town Captain 
Alexander Hamilton in his Account of the 
hart /ndir* (1727) estimated its popu! ition at 
10 000 to 12 0(1(1 It was still fxtrnordm 
anil unhealtln Hamilton sn\s thnt Char 
nock could not hnv< eho-tn a mon linhealtlu 
place on all the rivir nnd tells us that in one 
\ear when lie wns at Cnlcuttn theri sun . 
nlmnt 1 200 Fnglislunen in \ugrnt nndl»-f,irr 
the b'gimung of Innuarv ICO burials Imd f*s-n 
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registered Its military strength was also 
-insignificant Its garrison consisted of two 
or three compames of soldiers, who were used 
more for the convoy of the Company’s fleet of 
boats bringing down saltpetre^ piece-goods, 
raw silk and opium from Patna tEan for the 
defence of the fort According to Hamilton, 
some impertinent, troublesome Rajas between 
Patna and Cossimbazar tried to levy tolls on 
Ml merchandise passing along the river, but 
some detachments from Fort William gener- 
ally cleared the passage with the loss of a 
few men 

The subordmate position of the English at 
this time is apparent from his remark that 
there was no need of a strong garrison, as 
there was no fear of any enemy trying to dis- 
possess the Company while it held its colony 
in fee-tail of the Mughal, while any quarrhl 
they might have with the Government would 
soon be ended by the Mughal prohibiting his 
subjects to trade with the Company 

The attitude of All Vardi Khan. — Accord- 
ing to the Siyar-ul-Mutakhann , Ah Vardi 
Elian was urged by his chief general, Musta- 
fa Khan, some time before 1745, to expel the 
British from Calcutta and seize their wealth, 
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but rejected his advice with the words — 
‘ What evil have the English done to me that 
I should wish enl to them ! The firo on land 
is not vet extinguished, and if it is extended 
to the sen who will quench it 1” The refer 
enec was to the Wamthn invasions and to tho 
sea power of the British Later All Ynrdi 
Khan changed his views about the harmless 
ness of the British ns will be shown in the next 
chapter but throughout his rule thcv were 
allowed to earn on their trado on the author 
itv ot the imperial farman* 

Vt tlie same time All Vnrdi Khan tool, 
good care to make them respect his nutbontv 
In 1740 when an English mnn-of war cap 
tured some vessels whose enrgo included somi^ 
goods consigned to merchants at Ilooglilv ns 
well as to the \nwab lum'ilf lie dunnnddd 
ipstnnt restitution ami enforced his orihjrs 
b\ stopping the cargo lioats prom ding Jto 
Cnlcuttn cutting of! the supph of prow ions 
to the factor} at Dvcca and investing that at 
Co simlnrnr with troops I w ntunlU tin 
British sittled the inniUr In pvvmg 
Its 12 00 000 

On nnothi r own ion n nipturi wnl* 
tau d In th British lading to o> uptv i ith 
hi- <U innd for th' t tvt< of a Wuliniumdm 
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who had died at Calcutta intestate and with- 
in out heirs They promptly submitted when he 
threatened to attack the factory at Cossim- 
bazar if they persisted m recalcitrance 

Other European settlements. — At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the 
French, Dutch and Danes had settlements 
along the Hooghly The number grew as 
fresh competitors for the trade of Bengal 
appeared on the scene and obtained permis- 
sion to establish factories from the Nawabs 
of Bengal The latter followed no consistent 
policy, at one time being openly hostile to new- 
comers and at another granting them trade 
concessions partly as a means of raising 
x revenue and partly as a counterpoise to the 

Europeans already established 

/ 

The Ostend Company. — The merchants of 
Ostend and other Flemish towns had long 
been anxious to obtain a share of the Indian 
trade Commissions to trade with India 
were obtained from the Emperor Charles VI — 
the Spanish Netherlands had passed under 
^he crown of Austria — and were eagerly 
accepted by private traders, English as well as 
Dutch, anxious to break the monopolies of 

7 A 
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the great chartered companies The Dufcu 
and English Governments made remonstrances 
to Charles and when these proved unavailing 
forbade their subjects to accept commissions 
for trade with India from a foreign (lower 
In 1722 the Ostend Company wns incor 
pornted b\ the Em()eror The Dutch and Eng 
lisli Governments protested that his action m 
fringed precious treaties co that of 
Munster hv which the King of Spain (to 
whose nuthorite in the Netherlands Charles 
had sun ceded) lmd undertaken that none of 
his subjects should sail from Turopc tr 
India \s a counterblast tho Hntish Par 
linment pn« cd nu Net imposing penalties oi 
nil Hritidi subjects who subscribed to tin 
O'teiul Coinpam and nne of them in Indu 
trading without permission from the East 
India Compane was made liable to impn on 
ment riie ( ompnm wns nbolishiwl nfioi 
nine unr. n» tin I mj>rn>r a n« an\irii)« |i> ob 
tain the cum* nt of the 1 unipean powers tr 
the Pragmatic s inetinn It is this C an 
pain which is refemsl to In ( nrleh ns tie 
Kaisers Imperial O tend Tn India Com 
pam which ronrn!' d the dip!" in n murr 
for -seen \cai> mid mid IiirtjH to lure) 
f res aside to left in a terril I at r r 
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, The Ostend Company got permission from 
Murshid Kuli Khan to set up a factory at 
"Bankibazar a village on the east bank of the 
Hooghly three miles north of Barrackpore, of 
which even the name has disappeared from 
the maps The DutGh and English used the 
weapons of intrigue to get rid of their new 
rivals and represented to the Nawab that the 
Flemish had set up strong fortifications 
which menaced his authority The Nawab 
ordered the factory to be closed, and when the 
Flemish declined to leave it, attacked and 
captured it, apparently m 1723, though 
some accounts give the date of 1733 The 
factory was subsequently reoccupied by 
agents of the company, who were, however, 
expelled again by All V ardi Khan 

The Emden Company. — Another attempt 
to secure a share of the trade of Bengal was 
made by Frederick the Great of Prussia, who 
followed up his efforts to develop the port of 
Em den by founding m 1753 the Bengalische 
Handelsgesellschaft, more generally known as 
the Emden Company It obtained a footing 
5 ^hong the Hooghly with the permission of All 
Vardi Khan, who had at first opposed it, 
writing to the English Council at Calcutta — 
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“ If the Germnns come here, it mil be ven 
bad for all the Europeans but for v ou w oret ol 
all and jou will afterwards repent it and 1 
shall be obliged to stop all jour trade and 
business Therefore take care that 

these German ships do not come “ God for 
bid that thoj should come ’ replied tho Presi 
dent but should this be the case, I am in 
hopes thev will be either sunk broke or 
destroved Despito all these hostile senti 
ments the Prussians established a fnctorj 
a short distance south of ClmndLrnagore 
Their venture was short lived for tlie\ could 
not withstand the hostihn of the other Euio- 
pean companies on whom moreover, thc\ 
wen dependent for pilotage through the 
dangerous shoals of the ITooghK river nnd In 
1700 the Compnm was wound up 

The Danes — \nothcr instance of the Inch 
of settled pohev on the part of the Mughal 
Govvmtmnt i« afforded In the ( valuation nnd 
sub oquent rt turn of the Dines In I7M thev 
lind lii n foro d to loavi tlmr retth ments 
owing to miitediffi time with tbeGovi mm nt 
nnd ntired to Trvn<i<n far with a *fitp nhkh, 
tbev c-tpnirt d on tin ir v av down the riveT' 
Ho. igl.lv In 17u"> owing to the g o<! e ir m 
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of the French, who interceded for them, they 
received from All Vardi Khan a grant of land 
- at Serampore which they named Frederiks- 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick 
V. 


The French. — For the first thirty years of 
the eighteenth century the * trade of the 
French languished, so much so that a contem- 
porary account says that their chief business 
in Bengaj was hearing masses m their church 
at Chandernagore “ From the period of its 
first occupation,” writes Colonel Malleson, cc to 
the time when Du]3leix assumed the Intend- 
antship, Chandernagore had been regarded as 
a settlement of very minor importance 
Starved by the parent Company m Pans, it 
h'ad been unable, partly from want of means 
and partly also from the want of enterprise 
on the part of the settlers, to carry on any • 
large commercial operations Lodges or 
commercial posts, dependent upon Chander- 
nagore, had also been established at Cossim- 
bazar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasore and Patna 
But their operations were of small extent 
The long stmt of money on the part of the 
Company of the Indies had had, besides, a 


most pernicious effect upon the several Intend 
ants and their subordinates The stagnation 
attendant upon poverty had lasted so long 
that it had demoralised the community The 
members of it had even como to regard stag 
nntion ns the natural order of things ” 

AH this was changed in the ten a cars 
(1731 — 41) during which Clmndernagore was 
governed bj Dupleia His enterprise energv 
and diplomaev transformed the place which 
became for a time the most prosperous of all 
the European settlements while the reputa 
tion and prestige of the French were grcatli 
enhanced After his transfer to Pondi 
chern however Clmndernagore suffered from 
want of funds and Inch of vigour on the part 
of its administrators and In 1755 so far from 
paving its wav it had a dificit of 2(1 or 27 
lakhs of rupees 



CHAPTER V. 


The war with Siraj-ucS-dauIa. 

“ The English conquest of India,” it has 
been pointed out by Sir John Seeley in The 
Expansion of England, “ began not in some 
quarrel between the Company and a native 
Power It began m an alarming attempt 
made by the French to get control of the 
Deccan, and so, among other things, to destroy 
the English settlements at Madras and 
Bombay, by interfering m the question of the 

Hyderabad succession Our first military 

«/ 

step m the East was to defend ourselves 
against the French attack ” The struggles 
of the French and British m Southern India 
ended m the ascendancy of the British and 
incidentally proved the inability of the ill- 
organised and badly trained armies of Indian 
rulers to withstand disciplined battalions of 
sepoys trained on the European model and 
led by generals versed m the military science 
v of Europe They also showed that the com- 
inlanders of those battalions, by intervening 
m Indian politics, could easily control them; 



they could over throw find set up dynasties 
with them rested the power of dictatorship 
There is no doubt that the trend of events- 
in Southern India was closely studied b\ Ah 
Vardi Khnn on whom the lessons of the war 
in the Carnatic were not lost Fearing tlmt 
the Europeans might follow the same }>olic\ 
in Bengal he came to the conclusion that 
the\ must be Kept in check and picventcd 
from becoming a political danger Holwell 
found when he was a prisoner at Murshida 
bad after his release from the Black 
Hole that it was common rumour that All 
Vardi Klian had intended to dcstrov the 
European forts and garrisons and to reduce 
them to the same subordinate position as the 
Armenians who were march private traders 
without nulitnn resources He hnd it on 
good authoritv that a few tlavs before his 
death in April 1700 All Vardi KhansolemnU 
warned his grandson and successor Siraj ltd 
dnnln of their niuincc to his jioutr hop 
in Mew he said the power the European 
nations have in the countrv This fear I 
would linvi freed vou from if God laid h nurti 
cned m\ davs 1 heir wnrs and politics in tin 
Tolmga enuntn should keep vou onl in^ tin 
prvtenev of privati contests lieivvian tlirir 



kings they have seized and divided the country 
of the King and the goods of his people 
between them. Think not to weaken all three* 
together The power of the English is great , 
reduce them first, the others will give you 
little trouble when you have reduced them 
Suffer them not, my son, to have fortifications 
or soldiers , if you do, the country is not yours ” 

Accession of Siraj-ud-daula, 1756. — Siraj- 
ud-daula, we learn from Monsieur Law, the 
Trench chief of Coss'imbazar, who .knew him 
well, was already notorious for debauchery 
and revolting cruelty Law says, for 
instance, that m the rainy season he used to 
have the ferry boats upset or sunk m order to 
have the cruel pleasure of watching the 
terrified confusion of a hundred people 
at a time, men, women and children, of whom 
many not being able to swim were sure to 
perish Avarice was another element m a 
revolting character “ Siraj-ud-daula was 
one of the richest Nawabs that had ever 
reigned Without mentioning his revenues, 
of which he gave no account at the Court of 

* The three -were the French, English and Dutch The King 
was the Mughal Emperor The Tehnga country was Southern 
India 
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Delhi, he possessed immense wealth, which 
hnd been left bj the preceding Hnwnbs In 
spite of this he thought only of increasing his 
wealth If any extraordinary expense hnd to 
be met he ordered contributions nnd levied 
them with extreme rigour He supposed that 
monev was as common with other people ns 
with himself nnd that the Europeans cspeci 
nil} were inexhaustible From bis behnuour 
one would lime said thnt Ins object was to rum 
even bods He spared no one not oven hm 
relatives from whom he took nil the pensions 
nnd nil the offices which thev hnd in the time 
of Vhverdi klinn Wnsjt possible for such 
n mnn to Keep bis throne 1 Ho soon nhemted 
both the noblemen ot Ins court nnd th( officers 
of Ins nrmv \m of bis officers snvs the 
Itvi'izu v S t/ntin who went to wnit on Sirnj 
lid-dnuln despaired of life nnd honour, nnd 
whowir returned without being disgractd 
nnd ill treated ofTircd tlinnhs to (md 

1 vi n N fori Mi nrdi Ivlina's death s-iraj 
ud ilitiln un* 1 noun t» l>e liostik to tin 1 ng 
1) li Inrgilv it MX ns. i n ; er ml gnainds 
tin \ v mid net ri uv> bin in tin ir fnrti -x 
I r hr it ss it Cl imba ar tor tl t rimple n*i* m 
tint v In a lie ran" li I a'r tl i furnttu-e 
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or . if be fancied it, took it away On succeed- 
ing to the throne he determined on a. rupture 
Basing his policy on All Vardi Khan's 
advice, he declared his attention to reduce 
the power of the English and swore that he 
would drive them out of the country unless 
they agreed to trade m it on the same footing 
as before the} r obtained Farrukksiyar’s 
farman. 

First, however, he had to make his own 
position secure against the rivalry of his 
cousin Shaukat Jang, who as Military Gov- 
ernor of Purnea was warden of the northern 
marches and had a large force at his command 
The father of Shaukat Jang, expecting the 
•death of All Vardi Khan any day, had 
intrigued with the Grand Vizier of the 
Emperor to have the Viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa conferred upon him and had 
begun to collect a large army with which to 
maintain his claims against Siraj-ud-daula 
He died, however, a few months before All 
Vardi Khan, and when Siraj-ud-daula 
marched north with his army, Shaukat Jang, 
taken by surprise, made no opposition but 
- acknowledged him as his overlord 

Rupture with the English. — Siraj-ud- 
daula was now free to deal with the British 
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Drake the President, deserted Ins charge 
and embarking on the shipping in the river 
with some members of the Council, the mill 
tary commandant and part of the gainson 
left Calcutta to its fate IlolweU, who was 
elected to tho command held out till nearh 
100 of the little garrison had been killed or 
wounded and onh 14 artillerymen and two 
hours ammunition were left. lie began 
a parlci with tin besiegers nnd while 
it aas in progtres the jiosLcrn gate of the fort 
was betrniul to the enemy who rushed in 
Uolwcll had no altcrnhtne but nn tuicondt 
tionnl surrender 

Tho Black Hole of Calcutta — The sur 
more to the mitnlnr of 140 in re impri«onr<l 
in n guardroom or militnn prison in tin fort 
to winch tin name of tin lilnck Ifoh is etuli 
This concreted of one small room measuring 
IS b\ 14 feet Designed for a few militnn 
prifo icre it wna n death trap for the 
nmnlior now crowded in it It was the 
night of 20th Tune i-no of tin Miflttip hot 
litphts pns edinc the bn at in. of tin nra i ,» n 
nnd the two small vnt'al wttnba s im r ^ 
im-nlTictent to gm air to the i! -vh pa Ini 
crov d of pri a mra tthm thm In ur< tl e 
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victims began to die When morning broke 
and orders were at length given to open the 
prison, only twenty-three were still alive, and 
the mass of dead bodies behind the door was 
so great that it took twenty minutes to force 
it open 

For this tragedy Siraj -ud-daula cannot 
be held responsible It was the result, not 
of deliberate orders or calculated cruelty, 
but rather of callous brutality It is 
doubtful whether it was at first realized that 
confinement in such a small space meant 
certain death Apparently when it was 
realized, there was no one with sufficient 
humanity to take the responsibility 1 of order- 
ing their release They were merely left to 
die Holwell himself expressed the belief 
that Siraj -ud-daula's orders were simply that 
captives should be secured for the night and 
that the tragedy which followed was the 
result of resentment and revenge on behalf of 
the jamadars or subordinate officers on 
account of the number of their comrades 
killed during the siege 

- - Siraj -ud-daula kept Holwell and three 
others as prisoners, treating them with a 
cruel severity which showed utter indifference 


8 
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to their sufferings, and he released the rest 
Disappointed at finding onh Rs 50,000 in the 
treasury instead of the fabulous wealth ho 
expected, he returned to Murshtdabad, len 
mg Rs 3J lakhs from the French and Rs -11 
lakhs from the Dutch and lent mg a garrison 
of 3,000 men to hold Calcutta of which a 
largo part had been burnt down 

Downfall of Shaukat Jang — A conspir 
nc\ against Siraj ud dnula was now set oil 
foot b\ Mir Jnfar Khan, brother in law of 
All Vnnh Khan who lmd been dismissed 
from the office of Comnmnder in Chief m 
conjunction with other Mulmtninndnu noble 
men who were aggrieied bi the np|x>mttiunt 
hi Siraj ud-daula of his fniourites to innoim 
posts and es[>crin!li of an oli«cure Hindu ns 
Diwan of the whole prowmx Thei mutid 
Shaukat Jang Siraj ud dnula s cousin to 
as some the government and nt this juuctnri 
the intrigues of Ins father Imre fruit for 
Shnuknt Inng re-cened from tin Crnnd \ i/ier 
of the Fmi>eror a pate nl of n|>jHimlun lit us 
\awnb \nrtm of Hiiignl Ililmr tun! Orissa 
lie had therefon uiuli r tin julitunl sistem 
of tin moribund Mitclnl F injure Ir-^itunate 
claims to th \ leerionlti oi the jin v ill's to 
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which Siraj-ud-daula could not pretend In 
V personal character he was no more fitted for 
the office than Siraj-ud-daula, m the judg- 
ment of the author of the Svjar-nl-Mukla- 
Uiariii. himself their kinsman, the two were 
equally proud, equally cruel, and equally 
incapable Shaukat Jang, who was clearly 
suffering from megalomania, sent Siraj-ud- 
daula a ridiculous message announcing his 
appointment and calling on him to resign 
Siraj-ud-daula’s answer was practical and 
to the point He led one army into Purnea 
and ordered up another under Pam Nara- 
yan-Rai, Governor of Bihar The two 
combmed armies easily defeated the forces of 
, Shaukat Jang m a battle fought m October 
1756 at Baldibari between Manihan and 
Nawabganj, m which Shaukat Jang met his 
death 

The recapture of Calcutta. — At the time 
the fortunes of the English were at a very low 
ebb Their settlements had been lost and all 
their property confiscated The refugees 
from Calcutta and the outstations spent many 
^puserable months of privation at Falta on the 
Jiver Hooghly “ It strains the imagina- 
tion/ 5 writes Sir William Hunter m A River 
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of Rmned Capitals, 1 to conceive that this g 
solitan place was once the last foothold of tho , 
British power in Bengal A consultation^ 
held by the fugitive Council on hoard tho 
schooner Phoemx relates how their militan 


member had written a complimcntarj letter 
to the Nawab, who had done their comrades 


to death complaining a little of the hard 
usage of the English Honourable Compnnv 
assuring him of his good intentions notwith 
standing what had happened and begging 
him in the meanwhile till things were cleared 
up that he would treat him at least ns a 
friend and give orders that our people might 
be supplied with provisions in a full nnd 
friendlv innnncr To such n depth of abase 
ment hnd fallen the British power — thnt 
power to which in less than a vear tin field 
of Plnssov was to give the masters of 


Bengnl 

At Tnlta the refugees were joinnl In a 
detachment of 210 men which hnd N-'ii o nt 
as n rcinforcr ment from Madras 1» fon tin 


receipt of news of thp fall of Calcutta but 
their nuinl>er wns so la duia d bv di ath nnd 
sirhnr-vs thnt onlv 10 remain'd fit for <Iut\_ 


At length in l)ia.aml*w 17 i0 a joint mill 
tarv and naval ixpeditinn winch was sent 
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from Madras for the recovery of Calcutta, 
arrived under the command of Clive and 
Admiral Watson It consisted of a small 
fleet of 8 vessels and a force of 600 Europeans 
and 1,200 sepoys 

Its first objective was the fort at Budgo- 
Budge, which had been fortified and garri- 
soned by Mamk Chand, the Governor of 
Calcutta The troops marched overland, and 
when they were resting after a long and 
exhausting march, were taken by surprise by 
a force of 3,500 men under Mamk Chand A 
stout resistance was offered and when this 
developed into an attack, Mamk Chand with- 
diew his troops and marched off to Murhsi da- 
bad, leaving a garrison of 500 men at Calcutta 
The same night the fort of Budge-Budge, in 
which a breach had been made by the guns 
of the Admiral’s flag-ship, was captured m 
an extraordinary manner One of a party of 
sailors who had come ashoie climbed up the 
breach and coming on some of the garrison 
attacked them single-handed His comrades 
scrambled up to his aid, and the troops 
followed, whereupon the garrison fled 
Calcutta was next attacked by the fleet and 
being abandoned by the small garrison after 
a few shots had been exchanged, was 
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reoccupied bj tbe British on 22nd Jnnunn \ 
1757 This was followed br the cnpturo of , 
Hooghly the nearest stronghold of Sirnj iid' 
dnuln and according to Clive, “ the second 
city in the kingdom ’ after a bombardment 
b\ Watsons ships and a hard fought fight 

Treaty with Slraj ud daula — At tbe end 
of the month Siraj ud-daula adinnced to 
retake Calcutta with an arim of 41 000 men 
Clue could onlv muster a little mer 2 000 and 
decided that a bold attack was the best means 
of defence Thi attack was debt creel at 
dawn on 4th Februnn and ended in an extra 
ordinarv battle fought in a blinding fog in 
the outskirts of Calcutta Friend could not 
lie distinguished from foe some of the troops"^ 
complete!; lost their nn\ and pari of tbe 
British losse-s were due to the trnwn Tire The 
action though not nltoge the r elecism ended 
in n reri rse for “airaj uel elmiln who l*s sine 
nlnrmeil for the safet; of bi« commmile atoms 
and hail n uholc~omc fear of the British ships 
and their gunni re Fm lines latrr In eon 
eludeel a trrate In which llm ros-etnblt*hnirnl 
of the Compane s riltlcmints and fnctnrrsj| 
the restitution of its pmjx rte and the r>s 
coupinnit of its losses was agreed to the 
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former trade privileges were guaranteed and 
the right to fortify Calcutta was acknow- 
ledged 

Capture of Chandernagore. — By this time 
news had been received of the declaration of 
war between England and France — the war 
which is known m history as the Seven Years’ 
War It was believed that the French had 
-a secret alliance with Siraj-ud-daula, and an 
expedition under Laliy was expected to des- 
cend any day on the Coromandel coast It 
was necessary to break the power of the 
French m Bengal, and, m March 1757, 
Chandernagore was taken, the fleet again 
doing good work under Admiral Watson The 
British not only acquired a much-needed 
supply of munitions, but prevented a French 
invasion of Bengal, for, m response to Siraj- 
ud-daula’s appeal, Bussy, the general of the 
French troops at Hyderabad, was on the 
march and had reached Gan jam when the 
news of the fall of Chandernagore reached 
him and made him abandon his expedition 
- -The field was now left clear for a struggle 
with Siraj-ud-daula without his having the 
assistance of the French 



The renewal of war with Siraj ud daula — 
It was clear that Siraj ud-daula had no inten 
tion of observing the treat! though he held 
his hand for a time m fear of an invasion 
by the Marathas and b\ Ahmed Shah Durnni 
who had recently sacked Delhi lie kept part 
of his army in an entrenched camp at Blasses 
and sent emissaries to Busss urging him 
to mnrch to Bengal and drnc out the British 

The conclusion to which the Select Coin 
mittcc at Calcutta came to was that Sira] till 
daula being determined to extirpate the 
British it was hut common prudence to 
prevent their own mm In this decision thos 
were confirmed by the universal hntnd of 
all sorts and conditions of men to Siraj ml 
dnuln the affection of his arms nliennted from 
bun in his ill usagi of tin officers and a n solti 
tion so genernlh wished for that it is prol>- 
able it would be attempted (and p< rlmp< 
succcssfulh) even without oar aa-natanis 
The objects which thev had in sow w»n t If 
prc-orintion and tin eliniiimtton of tin 
I ronch whom tlui d< sired to k« p t< tails 
out of the<e dominions 

Conspiracy against Siraj ud-daula — Tim 

leading men of Bengal wi re rsjualli nnahsia 
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for a revolution Monsieur Law declared 
that the dethronement of the Nawab had be- 
come an absolute necessity He regretted 
that the French had not seized the opportun- 
ity when Shaukat Jang made his bid for 
power “ Everyone longed for a change, and 
the result would have been happiness and 
tranquillity for Bengal Three or four hun- 
dred Europeans and a few sepoys would have 
done the business If we could have joined 
this force to the enemies of Siraj-ud-daula, we 
should have placed on the throne another 
Nawab As it was, we remained quiet, and 
the rash valour of the young Nawab 
of Purnea, while it delivered Siraj-ud- 
daula from the only enemy he had to fear 
m the country made it clear to the whole of 
Bengal that the change so much desired couhl 
be effected only by the English ” 

A fresh conspiracy was now formed, m 
which the prime movers were Mir Jafar 
Khan, now m command of part of Siraj-ud- 
daula’s army, and the Seths, the State bankers, 
who had extraordinary influence Their 
family, Law tells us, had long been the chief 
cause of all the revolutions in Bengal and had 
i overthrown Sarfaraz Khan m order to en- 
throne All Vardi Khan “ They could by 
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themselves havo formed n partv nnd even 
without the assistance of an) Europeans hn\i 
put another Nawab upon the throne nnd re 
established the English but this would linvi 
required much time ’ Time was of import 
ance for the Seths feared the confiscation oi 
their wealth the English an attack which 
might end in their extinction 

It was agTeed to depose Sira] ud dnula 
nnd set up Mir Jafar Khan m his place nnd 
a pnet was drawn up cmliodving the terms 
on which the English would co-operate with 
their forces The plot was twice in danger 
of exposure Law himself denounced the 
Seths to Sirnj ud dnula who onlv laughed at 
the idea of treason Later \mm Chnnd 
a Calcutta hanker nnd agent of the Seths who 
was cmploved as an mtrrmcdinn threatened 
to divulge it to '■hrnj ud daula unless he was 
paid the sum of Hs qq laklis wliuli lu claimed 
ns comj>cn«stion for losses sustained in the 
enpturt of ( nlcutta Clive closed Ins mouth 
bv n Mnchiavellinti track Two treated wire 
drawn tip one on white pajx r whhh 
guarantiasl Amin Chnnd Htlnun tin other on 
red paper which contained no suih vtiptiyj 
non and was not shown to Amin ChncV 
To make this di* rrditnMr tran arlinn Wotnc 
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when Admiral Watson (who died two months 
later) refused to sign the sham treaty, his 
signature was forged Amm Chand did not, 
as Macaulay says, become insane from the 
shock of finding himself tricked, for references 
to him m the old records show that he resumed 
a profitable and legitimate trade Amm 
Chand was a. blackmailer, and it might be 
claimed that no scruple was necessary in out- 
witting him This, at any rate, was Clive's 
view He and his colleagues held that any 
weapon was admissible m order to overthrow 
Siraj-ud-daula But the whole transaction 
was an unsavoury one 

The battle of Plassey. — All being in tram, 
Clive advanced from Chandernagore with his 
army consismg of 950 European infantry, 150 
artillerymen with 10 field-pieces and 2,100 
native infantry The last consisted partly of 
the sepoys he had brought from Madras and 
partly of the newly raised Bengal Battalion, 
which was recruited from among soldiers of 
fortune, mainly Pathans and Rohillas, who 
came to Calcutta from Upper India Siraj- 
" nd-daula concentrated an army of 50,000 foot 
and 18,000 horse, with 53 guns, at Plassey 
The disparity of numbers was reduced by the 
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fact that one division of his army under Mir 
Jnfnr Khan took no part in the fighting but 
even so Clive’s forces vrere a mere fraction 
of those opposed to them 

The battle of Plassev (23rd June 1757) 
was a rout rather than a battle The losses 
on both sides were ^urpnsingh smnll 
Those in Sirnj ud daula s arm were 500 
killed and as man\ wounded the British 
casualties woreonh 22 killed and 60 wounded 
A smnll bodv of French nrtillcmnen in Sirnj- 
ud daula s service put up a good fight but as 
soon ns Clive delivered an attack in force the 
Mughal arm) broke and fled The victon 
was the direct result of the efTcttnc fire of the 
British guns and the disciplimd salmir of 
their troops but muili must also lie asenlicd 
to the working of trcaclierv among Sirnj uj 
daula s followers Apart from the deftstion 
of the troops under Mir Tnfnr klmns 
command Sirij ud dnuln was tirgi d to M's 
at i cntinl moment In a gem nl win was 
one of the conspirators Tins evil ndiu. lie 
took and his dipirlure with 2000 rauiln 
dtspmted Ins arms wlnifi mnituifed tint the 
dn\ was lost In am n*c it mas le d i it trd 
wlnther it had the Mr mu h fora fieni fi, ht 
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Only a few days before, the troops at Murshi- 
dabad had mutinied m order to enforce 
demands for pay long m arrears and had only 
been induced to march by the distribution of 
largess 

Six days after the battle Mir Jafar Khan 
was installed as Nawab Nazim by Clive 
Siraj-ud-daula fled northwards from Mur- 
shidabad, his idea being to effect a junction 
with Monsieur Law and then march to 
Patna, where he believed he could count on 
the support of Ram Narayan Rai, the Gov- 
ernor of Bihar. At Rajmahal he was 
recognized, m spite of his disguise, by a man 
whose ears and nose had been cut off under 
his orders for some real or imagmary offence 
This man betrayed him to the Comman- 
dant of Rajmahal, who was a brother of Mir 
Jafar Khan Siraj-ud-daula was sent a 
prisoner to Mursbidabad, where he was put 
to death by Mir an, the son of Mir Jafar 
Khan 

Eyre Coote’s expedition, — Monsieur Law, 
who had with him a force of 175 Europeans 
-and 100 sepoys, arrived near Rajmahal a few 
hours after the seizure of Siraj-ud-daulh A 
detachment of 750 men was sent under Eyre 
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Cootc to capture Law if possible and in anv 
case to prevent him joining hands with the 
Governor of Bihar and making trouble there 
The latter object waB accomplished, but Law 
himself succeeded in escaping into Oudli, 
Ejre Coote marching ns far ns Chnpra in 
pursuit It was a rcmarhablo expedition, 
considering the smallness of the force, the 
distance from its base nnd the absence of 
supjiorts — a mere handful of troops ns 
Broome points out ‘ pursuing on cnenn for 
nenih 400 miles through a countn almost 
unknown nnd either secret]) or openK hostile 
with continued obstacles nnd difficulties 
occurring at eicr\ step nnd this too nt the 
most unlicnltln and tmng season of the 
\car 

Tho da gat Seths — lor n pro[Hr undir 
standing of the part placed lit the Jngnt Sths 
of Mnrslildnlnd in the naolution ivliiih < irr 
threw “draj ml dauln the position held Iw 
them in Bengal mac lx explained 1 he\ 
wire Mnrwnn btnki rs from lodlipur 
and the mna ol ln„nt ^ lb hi which dlflir 
ent tin ml* rs of tin fnmilc win Inown was 
nalh n title cimfirrvdlo the I tn|x*nir n c an r 
ing ‘ world hankt r Hire have Ion de- 
fcrilsd a-, tin Hotli clithls of India no I 
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Burke declared that their financial transac- 
tions were as extensive as those of the Bank 
of England The founder of their fortunes 
was Mamk Chand, who became the banker of 
Murshid Kuli Khan at Dacca and afterwards 
at Murshidabad His successor, Fateh 
Chand, who had been head of the firm at 
Delhi, acquired immense influence, the annual 
revenue of Bengal being remitted to Delhi by 
means of drafts issued by him He was a 
Member of Council under Shuj a-ud-dm Khan 
and was largely instrumental m engineering 
the revolution which overthrew Sarfaraz 
Khan and installed Ah Yardi Khan the 
impelling cause was desire for revenge on. 
the voluptuous Sarfaraz Khan who had 
•insulted the honour of a lady of his house 

The firm next passed to Mahtab Rai and 
Swarup Chand, who continued to control the 
finances of Bengal All the bankers of the 
province were members of then 1 family or 
their agents The pay of the army and civil 
administration depended on their honouring 
the orders foi payment made by the Nawab 
*?hey stood security for revenue farmers and 
T regulated the rate of exchange, being, accord- 
ing to a letter sent by the Calcutta Council 
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to the Court of Directors in 1753 sole pur 
chasers of all the bullion imported into 
Bengal According to Orme the French at 
Chandcmngore were indebted to them to the 
extent of 14 million rupees Their wealth 
maj be gauged from the fact that when Mir 
Habib raided Murshidabnd he earned off 
from them two crores of mpecs but this 
loss it was said did not affect them more 
than if it had Iiecn two trasses of straw 
and the) continued to issue bills of exchange 
for a croro of nipees at a time 

After the capture of Calcutta m 1750 the 
fugitirc Council at Fnltn appealed to the 
Jagit Seths to intcrculc with Sirnj lld-daula 
for them assuring them that the Fnglish de- 
pended on them and tin m nlom for the hojsM 
flies had of hung allowed to suite again in 
Bengal At this juncture tin lag it ‘v-th-t 
had a quarrel with Siraj ud dauln who r< 
proached them for not obtaining from D.llu 
the imperial ntification of his nflkens Nan di 
and al«o di mntided a contribution of I era n 
of rupees from the nn miitth eh <-< On 
their refusing to proude this sum 5 inj ml 
daiila slrmh o ic of the 'Seths and Ind him 
placed in confimmrnt This was \rr\ 
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probably a contributory factor m making them 
enter into the conspiracy against Siraj-ud- 
daula The first overtures to the English 
came from them, and it was long the current 
belief that the rupees of these Marwari 
bankers contributed to the overthrow* of the 
Mughal Government m Bengal no less than 
the military prowess of the English 



CHAPTER VI 


British Ascendancy, 1767 — 65 

The position after Ptassey — It is t 
commonplace that the battle of Plnssej 
marked the beginning of British role The 
Companj had at this time however no idea 
of obtaining territory or of assuming the go\ 
eminent of the country Its objects and 
interests remained commercial An internal 
resolution had been efTccted bv which n ruler 
favourable to its interests had been substi 
tuted for an implacable enemv — a revolution 
which w ithin a vear was fonnallv regularired 
bv tlic Fmi>eror granting to Mir Tafnr Khan 
a patent of ajijKiinlmenl ns ''tilnhdnr or 
Vicerov of Bengal Bihar nnd Orissa in point 
of fact Orissa was under Maratlia rule but it 
wns still looked upon bv a legal fietmn ns 
being in tin gift of the Fmpi mr Tlie iib v 
wns thnt the old form of government should 
lie maintained but with the tumpnnv tn a 
secure jiositton free from the main of the 
Ficneh nnd with no fror of harvKonent bv 
the Nnwab or his ofTnrr* The ( otnpanv 
to pur*ue a |>olic\ of non intervention nnd 



an assurance to this effect was given by Clive 
to Mir Jafar Air Khan on his installation 
<c We should,” he declared, “ not anyways 
interfere m the affairs of the Government, but 
leave that wholly to the Nawab As long as 
his affairs required it, we were ready to keep 
the field, after which we should return to 
Calcutta and attend solely to commerce, which 
was our proper sphere and our whole aim m 
these parts ” 

Similarly the pact with Mir Jafar All 
Khan merely provided for the fulfilment of 
the treaty with Siraj-ud-daula, for the secur- 
ity of the Company’s possessions and the eli- 
mination of the French The sum to be paid 
to the Company on account of its losses m the 
capture of Calcutta was now finally fixed 
at one crore of rupees and that to be paid to 
its inhabitants for the plunder of their pro- 
perty at Rs 175 lakhs The Nawab agreed 
not to fortify the Hooghly below Calcutta and 
undertook to make over to the Company the 
settlements and factories of the French and 
to prevent them making any fresh settlements 
A The only territorial concession made to the 
T Company was the grant of some proprietary 
rights in Calcutta itself and of the zammdan 
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of the country ns fnr south as Knlpi on the 
Hooghh — nn area of 882 square miles, which 
formed the original 24-Pnrganos For this 
tract the Company paid land revenue like nnv 
other znraindnr 

While however the government remained 
with the Nawnb and his officers, It soon became 
appnrent that the real control rested with the 
British The Nawnb was dependent on them 
for the maintenance of his authority they 
guided if the\ did not dictate Ins policy 
Within W months of the battle of Plnsscv the 
imperial court at Delhi anxious to secure 
regular remittances of revenue and aware that 
the Company alone was in n position to guar 
nntce them lind made overture* to Clivi ofTer . 
ing the Diwani bv which the Company would 
linyc lieen nn integral part of the Govi mment 
rcsponoihh for fiscal administration ntal pos- 
sessing the powcT of the pane neeogninn, 
though lit did that the Diwani would l>e a 
stepping stone to full sovertigntv ( live de- 
clined tlie offer fot the present ns he saw no 
likelihood of the Company providin, the 
forces neci-asnrv to uphold such a [Solti >n , 

He wrote however, to W illnzn Pitt o*v “it s 
Jantnn ITiO suggesting that dirwt Brituh 
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rule should be established m Bengal and 
Bihar Such a change, he pointed out, would 
be easy of accomplishment and welcome both 
to the people and the Mughal Emperor Only 
2,000 European troops would be required to 
overcome anv opposition from the Nawab or 
his son “ There will be the less difficulty m 
bringing about such an event, as the natives 
themselves have no attachment whatever to 
particular princes, and as under the present 
Government they have no security for their 
lives or properties, they would rejoice m so 
happv an exchange as that of a mild for a des- 
potic Government That this would be 
agreeable to the Mughal can hardly be ques- 
tioned, as it would be so much to his interest 
to have these countries under the dominion of 
a nation famed for their good faith, rather 
than m the hands of people who, as long ex- 
perience has convinced him, never will pay 
him his proportion of the revenues, unless 
„ awed into it by the fear of the imperial army 
marching to force them thereto ” Clive felt 
however, that such an undertaking was 
x beyond the capacity of a commercial corpora- 
like the Company It required the back- 
ing of the British Government and the sanc-r 
tion of national authority, and it was on this 
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account that he approached Pitt His sup 
gestion was a remarkable anticipation o 
events but to Pitt it meant a leap in the dark 
for which he was not prepared 

Difficulties of Mir dafar All Khan — Ben 

gal submitted qmeth to the new rdgime A 
plot at Dacca to proclnim a son of Snrfnrnt 
Khan ns \nxxnb was nipped in the bud and a 
small rebellion in Purncn was ensiK suppres- 
sed The attitude of Rnjn Ram Nnrnxnn Bni 
the Goxcrnnr of Bihar was for some time un 
certain and there was a risk of his assuming 
independence butcarlx in 1759 ClixenndMir 
Jnfnr All Khan marched to Patna nt the head 
of a large amix Thu displnx of foret was 
effectual nnd Ram Nnraxan Rai gnxe in Ills 
nllegiancc The Hindu Itajns of Hilinr also 
mnde no moxe according to Monsieur low 
liec-uiso of the influence of the Ingot '-elbs 
* Ml these Rajas he xvrnte in lus memoirs 
detest the Mnlmnimndnn Goxerniartit nnd 
if it had not Iran fm the ^etln the famous 
bankers xxith xvhom thex hnxe do-. entmro 
tion« it i« probable that after the rrxnhitmj 
in wliieh '-iraj ud-dniila wn« the x ntitn tl ,v. 
would all hnx. ri«cn together to establish n j 
Hindu Goxernmrnt 



Mir Jafar soon began to realize the 
difficulties of his position He started 
his rule with an empty exchequer In 
addition to the amounts due under his pact 
with Clive, enormous sums were paid to the 
naval and military forces of the Companv 
while private donations to Clive, the Gover- 
nor of Calcutta (Drake), and the members of 
the Council came, m English money, to 
£1,250,000, Clive’s share alone being 
£234,000 The distribution of spoils m this 
way was a familiar incident of a revolution 
The condition, for instance, on which Shaukat 
Jang was granted the office of Nawab was 
that he should send to Delhi the accumulated 
treasures of Siraj-ud-daula as well as a tribute 
of 3 crores a year, and Clive himself avowed 
that the receipt of presents under the circum- 
stances was perfectly regular “ He never 
made,” he said, “ the least secret of the pre- 
sents he had received , he acquainted the Court 
of Directors with it , and they, who are his 
masters, and were the only persons who had a 
right to object to his receiving those presents, 
approved of it ” 

- The morality of the preceedmgs of Clive 
and his colleagues should be judged by the 
standards of their time As admirably 
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explained b) Mr Williamson in Ins Short 
History of British Expansion (1022) In 
the use to which the\ put their incredible 
victor) later generations haie found much 
that is sordnj and shameful Thc\ enriched 
themselves they exploited their conquest for 
the benefit of their Compnny they showed 
little concern for the feeble population which 
produced the wealth thev seized In this 
again the) were but men of their age The 
man of action has little time m which to 
consider the ethics of his deeds He takes 
them reads made from his priests and philo 
sophers And so fnr the'e latter classes in 
England and indeed in nil Europe had made 
little protest ngninst the empire-building 
methods of their dn\s 

Whatever the i thirs of the question 
whuhtr judged In the standards of tines days 
or of the present the in t result for Mir lafar 
Khan was kanhmptcy and he had neither the 
capacity nor the y igotir to revlory the nnnnit-s 
Tin phnstires of tin minim wire nmrr ion 
genial to linn than tin cares of < 'tat< Ills 
gowrmmnt was ineffectnr the ndmini tra 
lion was diwirgamrnl his army remanent 
unpaid and in a ihrouic state of mutlnr 
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Invasion of the Shahzada. — Early m 1759 
an extraordinary little war broke out, the 
incidents of which illustrate the topsyturvy 
condition of the country and are almost like 
opera bouffe The Emperor at this time 
Alamgir II was a rot faineant , entirely in the 
hands of one of his ministers His son, 
All Gauhar, who was generally known by his 
title of Shahzada or imperial prince, deter- 
mined to make a bid for independent power 
and to ‘carve out a kingdom for himself m 
Bihar and Bengal Having secured the 
support of the Governor of Allahabad, he 
marched into Bihar, where he was joined by 
some disaffected noblemen, who had a large 
following Mir Jafar’s army, with its pay 
long m arrears, was m mutiny at the 
time Mir Jafar wanted to buy off the Shah- 
zada, but could not raise the money He 
begged the Marathas to come to his aid, and 
finally appealed to Clive to drive out the 
Shahzada Clive had also been approached 
by the Shahzada and the Emperor The 
Shahzada asked for his support, m return for 
|which he offered large concessions On the 
other hand, the Emperor sent a message urg- 
ihg'him to march against his rebellious son 
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Leaving Calcutta with n force of 450 
Europeans and 2 500 sepoys Clive settled the 
mutinj in tholsawabs armi b\ getting their 
arrears of pay made over to them and then 
marched to Patna yyith his own small forct 
and the Nnwnb s troops under Miran Patnn 
washy this time imested but the Shnhrnda 
raised the siege on hearing of Clive’s ap- 
proach and of the capture of Allahabad in 
his rear a loss which threatened his eommuni 
cations On this the confederacy broke up 
and the different contingents dispersed The 
lmnsion had prmrd merely a raid and the 
^hnliradn himself a broken ndienturer 
nctuall) wrote to Cine asking for money to 
enable him to make Ins retreat Acting on 
the saying that one should make n golden 
bridge for a flying enemy Clivr sent him 
500 gold mohlirs with the help of whuh 
lie mnde his yyny into Ilundelkhand f Inr 
elcared the lira! en font's of the relicts out of 
<? onth Tlihnr svlule a drtarhment droy< Karl 
the Mnratlms from Midnnpnrr wl on they 
had nppean d ns Mir .Iafar« allir-i and re 
mamed to plunder Mir lafnr rewarded 
Cliyes services yyith the grant of the »’l Par, 
ganns as n jooir or fief so making hira the 
superior landlord of the C ompanv T1 e 
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latter m fact paid Clive land revenue till his 
death m 1774, when the full proprietary . 
rights were vested in the Company. 

War with the Dutch, 1759. — Mir Jafar 
All Khan had been loth to call m the British 
against the Shahzada and only did so as a 
last resort when Patna was threatened A 
party hostile to the British had gained the 
upper hand at his court According to a 
memorandum written by Holwell m 1760, they 
were daily planning schemes to shake off 
their dependence on the English and continu- 
ally urging to the Nawab that till this was 
effected, his government was a name only 
Their diagnosis of the situation was perfectly 
correct, and the remedy they sought was the 
intervention of a foreign power Before the 
end of 1758 negotiations were opened with 
the Dutch to send a force from Batavia, with 
which the Nawab’s army would co-operate, to 
drive out the English The Dutch, who had 
long chafed at the rise of the British power 
and the diminution of their own, welcomed the 
invitation It was immaterial to them that 
'Holland and Great Britain were at peace, 
unofficial war had long been a normal incident 
of trade rivalry m the East 
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In October 1 750 a fleet of set cn Dutch men 
of war with 700 European and S00 Mnlat 
troops on board sailed up the Hooghh The 
garrison of Calcutta had been weakened bt 
the despatch of troops to join in the «nr 
against the French in the Northern Circars 
Clive could muster not more than 250 Europ 
enn mfantn a companv of artillcn GOsttonf 
and 1 200 sepots and there were onh thre 
Indiamcn in the mor He cleared the nnj 
bt warning Mir Jafar Khan that this was i 
war which the Ilritish and the Dutch mils 
fight out between themsehea Mir Jn f n I 
Khan failed to gne the Dutch the suppor: 
which thev counted on nnd the cxpoditior 
ended m total fnilure 

The three Indiamcn mink or took six of 
the Duteli nmn of war m an artusi worth}- of 
the liest traditions of Jlntish seamanship 
One of the llnti«h \ra<o!< had M) slinks in 
her hull nnd her tupping was ait to ptecw hut 
not n man was killed owing In the pruta-tion 
afforded b\ cln^elv par! is! laps of n.i!t|»-tre 
The Duti h troops whirh had l“a'ti landed and 
wire on thi rnunh tntlnn'iira were now left 
without a hxse nnd the defrit le- Cotorel 
Tonle of the Dutch purri> n which sallied < u’ 
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to meet them prevented a junction horde 
met the mam body at Bedarra near Chmsura 
and cut them to pieces Only 14 escaped to 
Chinsura, the rest being killed, wounded or 
prisoners 

The hope of Dutch dominion in Bengal 
was thus finally extinguished and the British 
were left with their supremacy unchallenged 
by any European nation The expedition, 
which merely served to show the impotence of 
the Dutch and the strength of the British, m 
no way disturbed the relations of the two 
powers m Europe 

War with the Emperor Shah Alam, 1760- 

61. — Early m 1760 Bihar was again invaded 
by the Shahzada, who, on his father’s death, 
proclaimed himself Emperor with the desig- 
nation of Shah Alam He was now m a verj- 
different position He had the prestige of the 
imperial name and could count on support 
both m Bihar and Bengal, for Mir Jafar 
Khan had by this time made himself and his 
family so universally hated that, it was said, 
there was hardly a man who did not wish 
^success to the Emperor The disaffected 
chiefs of South Bihar flocked to his banners, 
and he was soon m command of an army of 
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nearlv 40,000 men He scored an initial 
victor) over the forces of the Governor of 
Bihar and a small British detachment in a 
battle fought at Mohsinpur m the Patna dis 
trict and invested the city of Patna, but soon 
met with defeat near Bihnr at the hands of an 
allied force which marched up from Bengal 
under Miran and Colonel Cnillaud tho latter 
shortlv afterwards took over command of the 
Company s forces when Clive returned to 
England 

The Emperor now suddenlv struck through 
the htlls south of Monghvr into Bengal which 
was in real danger It was simultnncouslv 
invaded bv a Maintha nrmv which overrun 
ning Midnapore established itself at \ ixhnu 
pur in the Bnnktirn district Murshidalmd 
was praclicnllv defenceless the Governor of 
Pumea was in revolt and other rnmindnrs 
were preparing to join the Em|>ertir in disgust 
nt Mir Jafnr Khans misrule 

The Finjieror got within JO mile) of 
Mundndabad nud effected a junction w ith tb*- 
Mnrathas but hesitated to attack the town 
1 imi "as given for Miran s and lalUnids 
forces to come up from Ililiar and he then 
mnivhed luck to Patna There he w ns jmnr 
b\ a jiartv of hrenchroen undri I,aw undr- 
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whose ’direction the siege of Patna was 
ugorously pushed on The city was saved by 
the arrival of a body of 200 Europeans under 
Captain Knox, which covered the distance of 
300 miles from Burdwan m 13 days — a fine 
feat considering that he had to make forced 
marches m the fierce heat of May 

The enemy were driven off but a new 
danger was presented by the appearance on 
the noith bank of the Ganges of an army of 
12,000 men, with 30 guns, which came up 
under the Governor of Purnea to join the 
Emperor Before it could cross the river 
Knox, with his small force, 5 guns and 300 
horse, under a gallant Hindu Maharaja, 
Shitab Rai, attacked it and drove it back. 
The fierce courage of Shitab Rai m this battle 
evoked the warm admiration of Knox, who, 
as they returned, covered with blood and dust, 
exclaimed to the assembled officers “ This is 
a real Nabob I never saw such a Nabob m 
my life ” 

The arrival of the main force under Miran 
and Caillaud removed any further danger to 
Patna, and the Purnea army was driven 'out 
^of Tirhut m a campaign m which Miran and 
bis troops are said to have behaved m their 
usual maimer, keeping about a mile in the 
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rear when an action was in progress During \ 
it Mirnn met his death being killed In light 
mng which set fire to his tent. There was' 
some suspicion at the time that ho nns assns 
sinated and his tent fired during a thunder 
storm to remove traces of the crime hut 
apparently this suspicion was groundless 
Caillaud mannged to keep the leaderlcss nrim 
together had it been disbanded llihar would 
hn\e been lost \s it yyns the district* of 
Pntna and Gaya retnnined in the occupation 
of the Emperor yyliosc ngents collected 
royenue from the inhabitant* nlmost up to the 
yy nils of Patna It yyns impossible to proeml 
against him for after their return from 
Tirluit lioth the Nnyynb * nrim and the 
British se|Kiy* yylio-opay yyn* long in nm-ars 
refused to sene and inam ileserted to the 
I mjicror It yyn* not till nfter Oetolier 17*10 
yilien Mir Infnr on* dejjosed Mir Hn'im \h 
installed and tin tronjr. paid that the mm 
pitgn could lie r< Mimed 


\ concerted nioyrment neauist I * 1 ' - 
1 mpernr and In- adherent* yya* mi mide 
T hr Mnrntha* yyrre forred to craniate Midi 1 
pun The Baja of Hirhhtim nbo had tnl 
the field with an anav of 20 OOU f m’ a; 1 
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5,000 horse, twos crushed by Mir Kasim All 
. and a British force A small detachment 
from Monghyr cleared the Kharagpur Hills 
of another rebel force numbering about 5,000 
under the Raja, of Kharagpur In January 
1761, the Emperor, who had -made his head- 
quarters at the town of Bihar, was routed by 
Colonel Carnac (who had succeeded Caillaud 
m the command), and Monsieur Law and his 
Erench officers taken prisoners. The Emperor 
had to retreat through a country already 
stripped bare by his troops , provisions failed, 
his followers deserted him He came to terms 
with the British, or rather threw himself on 
their protection, and was taken to Patna 
There an impromptu ceremonial was held m 
tlie factory, which was converted for the 
occasion into an imperial durbar hall with a 
couple of dinner tables to serve as a throne 
Mir Kasim All acknowledged him as Emperor 
and was formally invested with the Subah- 
dari of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, for which 
he promised an annual revenue of Rs 24 
ylakhs The Emperor then left to attempt the 
Sjptecovery of Delhi with the assistance of the 
■Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who had embraced 
his. cause 
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Deposition of Mir Jafar All Khan — In 

Janunn 1737 Clive hod recorded his opinion 
that Mir Jafar still retained his attachment 
to the British but even then he had removed 
from their offices men who were favourable to 
the British connexion and Cine recognized 
tint lus defection might take place at anv 
time Two \enrs later there was a long count 
of trencher) and misrule against him lie 
lintl conspired with the Dutch lie and his son 
had according to TTolw ell set no Inlands to 
their cruelties o ipr sions anil cxntt tons in 
spile of Clue s remonstrances His utrocious 
murder of the relatives of Mi Vnrdi Khan 
and Straj ud-dnuln (including ‘hrnj ud 
dauln s mother widow nud infant daughter) 
hml sent a thrill of horror through tin 
eountrv Owing to misrule and eon ixpient 
nnnuhv tin fortunes of tin ( ompnnv wt n 
nt a verv low ebb it could I'cnrrvh pav its 
wav and evui win n its troips wen on mtiV" 
service inmwv for thrir piv was n t I nth 
coming 

A rlina\ was milled when tin utipvhl 
tiys>p ai Puna n filed t> tv 1 th 
acmnvt th" 1 injvror on I tie inn s 
Mur hid ib id bn it tn„ n it m > je-n t » i«' 



esieged him m his palace The first exped- 
ient of the British m king-making had ended 
m ghastly failure, and soon after Vansittart 
took over charge as Governor for the Com- 
pany, it was resolved to make a change and to 
set up the son-in-law of Mir Jafar Khan, Mir 
Kasim All, m his place Mir Jafar Khan 
was forced to abdicate and, resistance being 
hopeless, retired to Chitpore — a change which 
was universally popular 

A pact was made with Mir Kasim All by 
which he undertook to discharge the obliga- 
tions of Mir Jafar Khan and to cede to the 
Company the districts of Burdwan (which 
included Hooghly and Howrah), Midnapore 
and Chittagong Their revenues, together 
with half the annual produce of lime at Sylket, 
were to defray the cost of the Company s aimy, 
which was to be kept up for the protection of 
the country and the maintenance of the Gov- 
ernment The usual presents to the chief 
officers of the Company followed but weie on 
a much more modest scale than when Mir 
J afar Khan paid for his elevation Accord- 
ing to a letter from the Court of Directors, 
written m 1763, Mir Kasim All made an 
offer of Rs 20 lakhs to Vansittart and the 
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Select Committee which thee honournbh 
refused 

The power of the local Rajas — The \ui 
with the Emperor senes to show that th 
great zamindars especinlle in Bihar, stil 
held the position of semi independent chief: 
or mediaeval barons commanding thousand 
of aimed retainers and able to put large Iceiei 
in the field These forces were formidable 
■mainh from their numbers for thee were 
unable to stand up ngnin't discipline d troop' 
and were more like the rabble armies main 
tamed at the present tinu In the hxil Cm 
ernors of provinces in China In Bengal the 
great Rajas were neither so numerous nor so 
•dangerous as in Bihar hilt the Raja of Bir 
lihiim as we hnve seen ms at tin In n<l of a 
large nrtne and the Raja of Bitrdevmi ms 
eqtinlle powerful 111 17l>0 he tlire ttenrd 
to join forces with the Manillas nml with the 
help of other ramitular- to da tin njittnl eif 
Mnrshldahad lie nelnnlh rel eel Iren 
amounting to 10 non to to (inn ire n r tth tl e 
apparent intention which ee i* im udldhel 
of joining the Raja «i f Birlhum lent a 
hte as 1707 his armed rr'am r mind r< f 
over P eOO 
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Ruledf Mir Kasim Ali. — In Mir Kasim All 
the British made a good selection, for he- 
proved himself as vigorous and capable as Mir 
Jafar All Khan had been weak and incom- 
petent His reforms in the administration 
were so effective that within 18 months he had 
discharged his financial obligations to the 
Company and established his authority m the 
districts The army was reduced by the dis- 
charge of the irregular troops which formed 
an insubordinate rabble A new army, well 
drilled and disciplined under Armenian 
officers, and, what was equally important, 
regularly paid, was created The capital 
was transferred to Monghyr, perhaps for 
strategic reasons, for it commanded communi- 
cations with the north-west of India and the 
province of Bihar, which had been a storm 
centre for j^ears past His accessibility and 
justice were m accordance with the best 
traditions of Islamic rulers The Siyar-ul- 
Mutakharm extols him as a terror to wrong- 
doers, as well as to his enemies, and eulogizes 
him as an incomparable man and the most 
extraordinary prince of his age, while 
^knitting that he was ever prone to confis- 
cation of property, confinement of persons 
and effusion of blood His methods were 
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despotic but it nun be doubted 'whether 
order could lime been ciohed from tbe pro 
vniling chaos without drastic measures and 
Ins scienti appears to ha\e been mninh di 
rected against corrupt officials and reliel 
zomtndars Their vacant offices and eonfi' 
cated estates uere genernlh bestowed on 
Muhammadans for Mir Kasim Vli inspired 
b\ fear of Hindu intrigues pursued an nnti 
Hindu policj Vmong those who fell were 
Ham Naraian Rai the Goieinor of llihar 
nho was charged with misappropriation of 
the rcicnucs 

Tho evils of divided authority — No iffcc- 
tne go\ eminent liowtur Mas jios-ibli nmhr 
the sintcm of dmdrd nuthoriti iihuli pro- 
railed nftcr tho Inttb of l’lnssn rii 
Nnunb bail rw-pon-ibiliti without full |nm r 
the Hritlrh enjmed dr fueta control uithout 
n'sponsibiliH The Nauahe right mrr 
ooiistantlr imrieulinl u|Mn and h* om 
plained in ITU.’— 1 mm mi lio ior n nlu 
till gounmirllt I ban )vrn ivrd that lie 
coniitn " i« in’ in mi on n Inn I 1 h 
ran i of tin counin i i l*-in„ in i ' hind i^ 
tin lint tfotn the f n ti n of ( id tittn 1 i 
<o hi ln/ir I’ntn nil Ihu ill t* *“ 



English chiefs with their gomastas , officers 
and agents m every district of the govern- 
ment act as collectois, renters, zammdais and 
tnhtkdars and setting lip the Company’s 
colours allow no power to my officers ” The 
justice of his complaint was endorsed by 
the Governor, Vansittart, himself, who 
declaied that scarcely a day passed but occa- 
sion was taken, upon the most trifling 
pretences, to trample upon his Government, to 
seize Ins officers and to insult them He 
regarded Kasim All Khan as an injured 
party, whose conduct from the beginning of 
bus government had been irreproachable 
except m a few instances which might be 
excused by the distress and despair to which 
he was driven 

The cause of the trouble was the rapacity 
of the Company’s officers, who received 
nominal salaries and were allowed To supple- 
ment them l^y trading on their own account 
Under the charters granted by the Mughal 
Government, the Company’s trade, which was 
foreign, was exempt from customs duties 
This exemption applied only to exports and 
imports covered by a pass, called dastak, 
issued by the Governor or any factory agent 
and not to inland trade, which was subject to 


transit duties at ■variable rates ttaev ranged 
from 10 to 20 per cent ad valorem Vfter 
1757 the Compnnv s officers took advantage 
of their position to claim exemption for their 
private inland trade and did not scruple to 
enforce this preposterous claim b\ violence 
seizing and imprisoning anv of tho Kauabs 
officers who stopped their boats and endca 
voured to lew the proper dutv 

Gross abuses followed Indian traders 
paving licav) duties could not comjicto against 
rivals whose goods paid none \fnnv conse 
qucntl) paid the Companv s officers for the 
privilege of trading in their name or getting 
passes from thim. Tho authontv of the 
\nwnb was set at naught and the revenues 
defrauded bj Indians ns well as 1 urojxnns 
Warn n Hastings now a Mi mis r of the 
Council at ( abulia found on a jounirv up 
the Gnngca that everv bat vvhnh In |saovrd 
(lew tin Inglish flag And the lyijirn ion of 
the [Ssiph was not ronfinnl to our depend 
Hits alone but praiti ed all nvir the oxintn 
lw |ssiple fal ei' a tuning the Ini its of our 
pejwv a or calling them elvrs r tir •» nlil n 
i f ngrnts 

l nder the fn bit nde of Mir fafar Khan • 
these abuses had gone on umheilrd Mir 


lift 

Kasim All was a mn d of n difieicnt stamp, 
uixious to be a real and effective uilci, and 
ie vigorously piolosled against the constant 
infringement of Ins aulliorit} Vnnsittarl 
'ecognizod his gist grievances but was powci- 
ess to rediess them Tie had onh one 
•upportcr on the Council. Wan on Huntings 
Die rest of the memheis weie thenvehes 
engaged in tinde and subordinated justice 
!o their own intei ests When Wan on Hast- 
ings protested against the abuses of the 
wMem, lie was charged bv one of them, 
Batson with acting t he part mtliei of a 
letnined solieitoi of tlic Xnwnb than of a 
sonant of the Company or a Hi it ish subject 
hi ihe altercation which ensued Bn non g.ue 
Hastings the lie and struck him m open 
meet ing 
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8 000 foot Reinforcements sent bT Mir 
Kasim Ml brought up his nrmv to the strength , 
of ■40 000 hut it suffered nnother signal defeat^ 
nt Ldinm Nala 0 miles south Rajmnhal 
nftcr which Mir Knstm Vli fell luich on Pntnn 

The massacre of Patna, 1763 — Infunnted 
bv his reverses Mir Kasim All gave the 
savage part of his nature free plav On 
leaving Monghvr he put to death a numlarof 
Ins prisoners including Ram Nnrnvnn Kni 
the Into Governor of Bihar \t Barb on the 
march to Patna the two chiefs of the Seth 
house ot lianhirs who had l<c-n brought up 
prisoners from Murshidnlnd were harked to 
pieces and indigmtv follow, d tlcnth tor their 
lxidics were c\|>osed to tin buds and Ui ts 
to prevint criination nevorflin., ti tin ru, of 
their religion \t I'atlin iis von n< In keud 
of tin rapture of Monghvr Mir Kasim Mi 
ordered all his British prisoners to 1, pit 
to death and lus or,b rs vver, i \is ul, ,1 hv , n, 
ot Ins 1 nro[H an ollua rs Hus btute vn< a 
Germnn or \l utnn of ‘••tri'biirg It, inlnrdt 
hv u mu nil's, swnrlhv slut and Miller, 
scowl had eirceil him tin c 1 rapist <f 
■'otnhrc corrupted into sunm Iv win htiatie* 
he IS u«unllv Innvvn He had alreadv ( Urn 
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Expulsion of Mir Kasim Ali — About r 
month Inter Patnn was token b\ Mnjot 
Adams Mir Kasim Ah still had nn nrmv of 
30 000 men but desertions were going on fnst, 
nnd be fled to Oudh, where lie sought mid 
received the protection of the \nwnb Wnzir 
bhujn ud-dnuln The brief nnd brilliant 
cnmpmgn of Adnms who died soon nfter 
wards was thus brought to a successful issm 
Amongst snis Captain Broome in tilt 
Hv>tory of the /tennnl irmv the numerous 
nble nnd distinguished men w ho lint e npln Id 
the honour ot the P nglieh nrms in this 
countn tlure is not one whose enritr of 
fniceess is more remarkable thnn tbnt of Major 
Adnms \\ l tli a limits cl fores of tbs tint lit 
portion of ninth the mnjonts win raw 
recruits ill supplied with stores nnd with nn 
smptv tnnsurv she- 1 lie i liters'll upon nnd 
brought to conclusion a simp ugu ngnuet a 
Pruitt who jkw-s sse<l tin met perfi-vi and 
regular arms luths rto sreli in ludri om t t 
mg of disciplined and well appunleil 
infnntrv nn org mired l*nd\ of t n dn ni I 
nn i M's Urn! pnrl of nrtillen itniuml In 
him,[sem with th further ndunlas »>f 
jhoh-siiu uni it m h Id in the ■ m n < 
comumnditu the wh >’ Inn- oi «>>t u nun a t 
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and supply , and, last though not least, 
possessing the regard and good will of the 
people who, whatever may have been his other 
crimes, had reason to be grateful for the 
moderation and justice with which they had 
been invariably treated under his rule 

“ In spite of these difficulties, Major 
Adams m little more than four months made 
himself master of the entire provinces of 
Bengal and Beliar from Calcutta to the 
Karumnassa, expelled Meer Kossim Khan 
from the country, dispersed his troops, having 
defeated them m two well-contested pitched 
battles m the open plain against fearful 
numerical odds, carried four strongly-forti- 
fied positions by siege or assault, captured 
together between 400 and 500 pieces of cannon, 
and supplied and equipped his army from the 
enemy’s stores It is impossible to look back 
without admiration and surprise upon this 
march of a handful of European and native 
troops, advancing m one uninterrupted course 
of triumph and success through a hostile 
country, m the face of a numerous, brave and 
Ifeciplmed army, marching over such an 
extent of country m the most trying season 
of the year and only ceasing their labours 
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when there wns no longer nn enemv in the 
field 

Battle of Buxar, 1764 — Nextjenr Bihnr, 
was imaded by the joint forces of Shuja ud 
daula, Hir Kasim All and the Emperor Shall 
Alam who wns also seeking to secure his 
throne under the protection of the Nawnb 
Wnzir at the time the most powerful prince in 
northern India Repulsed at Patna thej fell 
back on Buxar where thei wcrostgnnllj de- 
feated bj tho Company's nrnn under Mnjor 
(later Sir) Hector Munro in a bard fought 
battle Whether judged from its militnrv 
nsiwcts or its political efTects this mna lie 
regarded ns a greater battle than that of r 
Plnssev in which a fnrih Melon wns Inrgeli 
the result of trcnchcn The dlsjirojiortion of 
the conilintnnts wns cqunll) print Munro 
has ing crnli 7 000 men against at least -111 000 
to 60 000 but the enema s fonv* wt re of much 
better calibre tlinn those of ‘drnj ml daula 
for tint included disciplim d battalions umh r 
European olfici rs warlil e iMtilln* a rtron^ 
park of nrtillcra nnd a sphndid corps it 
6 000 Durnni horse eoinpo-< d of utenns w>*' 
had sened under Mmmd Mmli Mid di , 
hndir Shah Parser in Cliaes *' ' 
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did the troops of India fight so well, and 
the casualties m the Company’s army, 
"amounting to approximately one m every 
eight men, show what a stricken field it was 
As for the political effects of the two 
battles, Plassey secured the ascendancy of the 
British m Bengal and Bihar, but no further 
Outside those limits it appears to have been 
regarded lightly At Delhi Monsieur Law 
found m 1758 that the revolution which 
-followed that victory was ascribed entirely to 
the Seths and Rai Durlabh Rai “ Clive’s 
name was well known He was, they said, a 
great captain whom the Seths had brought 
from very far at a great expense to deliver Ben- 
gal from the tyranny of Siraj-ud-daula, as 
Salabat Jang had engaged Monsieur Bussy to 
keep the Marathas m order Many of the 
principal persons even asked me what country 
he came from ” The victory at Buxar not 
only disposed of the claims of Mir Kasim All, 
but laid Oudh at the feet of the victors — it 
was, m fact, soon overrun — and brought the 0 
Emperor a suppliant into their camp, and 
despite his lack of real power, the Emperor 
^ still stood for authority Defeat at such a 
^ hstance from their base would probably have 
Jeant rum for the British Victory brought 
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supremacy as was well recognized b_\ Cine, 
who declared that it was scarce!} hyperbole , 
to say that to-morrow the whole Mughal J 
empire is in our power 

The causes of British supremacy — It will 
not be out of place at this stage to give a con 
spectus of the main factors which helped to 
place tho British in a position of predotnin 
once These were briefli the disruption of 
the Mughal Empire the passu c submission 
of a people long schooled to subjection, tin 
inilitnn organization of the British am' 
their resene of sen power With the break 
up of the Mughal Empire the connln had re- 
lapsed into a gladiatorial stnte-s- the good 
old rule the simple plnn tlmt lie should tnho 
who hns the power ami lie should http who 
can The bonds of ct ntrnlired gournment 
liming been loosed the onh force lift wns 
militnn force and it remained fnr the It t 
organised jxiwer to establish itself 

The Indian names of the time were nun 
jMm-d of Idles tindi ciplincd and irregululi 
paid subsisting largili on plumb r Hmr 
weakness ngninst 1 uropi m tn«'ps b id lo > 
boon noticed In I uropi an nl*-inii" Iii })~ J 
latt i lialf of the s. \i nin utb i nltin Bomlrr 
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could never see the Mughal armies “ destitute 
of order and marching with the irregularity 
of a herd of animals ’’ without reflecting on 
the ease with which 25,000 French veterans 
would overcome them Manucci in the reign 
of Aurangzeb declared that nothing beyond r 
corps of 30,000 trusty European soldiers, led 
by competent commanders, was required to 
sweep away the Mughal power and occup r 
the whole country The Brftish did not 
command these numbers, but they proved 
what fine fighting material there was m the 
sepoy wdth proper discipline, good leadership 
and a stiffening of European troops Hector 
Munro, indeed, m an army order of 1764, de- 
clared it as his opinion that “ a regular dis- 
cipline and strict obedience is the only superi- 
ority Europeans possess m this country over 
the natives ’ 5 The Marathas, the only Indian 
power which might have seriously challenged 
the British, had been crippled with the crush- 
ing defeat they sustained at Panipat m 1761, 
and m any case they were a disruptive rather 
than a constructive force 

The general position has been illustrated 
josv Sir John Seeley m a striking analogy 
“ We may suppose that a number of Parsee 
merchants m Bombay, tired of the anarchy 

31 a , 

t 
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which disturbed their trade, had subscribed 
together to establish fortresses and rai'c 
troops and then that the\ had the good for 
tune to emploj able generals In that case 
thej too, might ha\e had their PInssc\ nnd 
Buxar thev too might hate extorted from 
the Great Mogul the Dewannee or financial 
administration of a prounee and so laid the 
foundation of an empire which might in time 
hnvc extended oter all Indin To this it 
mai be added that the Compnm had the 
backing of sea power It was the last 
that enabled the Compnm to re-establish it 
self in Bengal in 1757 nnd to eliminate Trench 
ncnlrc hi the capture of Chandcrnngore 
The ease with which Bengal could lie 
annexed b\ a nation with naval power had 
nlreadi been pointed out hi a Colonel Inim-s 
Mill in proposals for its conquest which In 
submitted to the Emperor of Austria in 17-16 
After remarking that the Muglinl hod a poor 
fighting forex on land with nomaritinn jKiwrr 
and tlint Bengal was held In urild ntbjn t 
(AU \ nrdi Kbnn) he olnsrud — Bengal 
though not to be redured In the power of tlw 
Mughal is eqnalK tmlefiusibh- with the 
of Hindustan on the sub of the o.ein non 
ronsequmtB ma\ Is- forced out of the rrM s 
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hand with all its wealth, which is incredibly 
vast 5:1 He estimated, indeed, that three ships 
'with 1,500 or 2,000 regular troops would be 
sufficient for its conquest The British were 
animated by no such schemes of conquest 
Even after the recapture of Calcutta they 
were content to enter into a treaty which 
restored the status quo ante with some 
security for the future Hostilities were 
resumed for self-preservation on the invita- 
tion of the chief subjects of the Nawab, and 
the consequent ascendancy of the British was 
the result of an internal revolution Seven 
years after the battle of Plassey it was 
endangered by the strong combination of 
Shuja-ud-daula, Mir Kasim All, and the 
Emperor, and it was not till this confederacy 
had been defeated at Buxar that the British 
could be assured of being a dominant power 
in northern India 



CHAPTER VII 


Dyarchy, 1765 — 72, 

The reinstatement of Mir Jafar All 
Khan — On the outbreak of war with Mir 
Kasim All in 1703 Mir Jafar All Khan had 
been brought out of retirement nnd reinstalled 
ns Nnwnb He ngnin paid lienwl} for his 
eieiation nnd the Compnn) a sen ants re- 
mained in the prmleged position of earning 
on trade free of the duties which Indian 
merchants paid Mir Tnfnr was quite eon 
tent to fill the familiar role of n puppet 
Nnwab and dud in Jammu 1703 when he 
was succeeded In lus eldest sunning son 
Najm ud-dnuln 

Cllvo's policy outside Bengal —Clue 
nrri\cd ill Calcutta in Mat of tin lntttruar 
with full |>owcr to (nit the Cotiqmm s nflmrs 
in order lie had intir<l\ vnen nji the 
nnpeiinlistie ideas which In had rapta- ml to 
Pitt in 1750 nnd was op(H»nsl to territorial 
nggrandiv ini lit Hu |»ilu\ canno* Is- I t ter 
explained than in hi- own words We Inn 
at last armed at diet ritual (" rn«l nhirh I 
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have long foreseen, that period which renders 
it necessary to determine whether we can or 
shall take the whole to ourselves Jafar All 
Khan (the Nawab of Bengal) is dead and his 
natural son is a minor, Sujah Daulah (Vizier 
of Oudli) is beat from his dominions , we are 
in possession of it , and it is scarcely hyperbole 
to say that to-morrow the whole Mughal 
empire is m our power The inhabitants of 
the country have no attachment to any obliga- 
tion , their forces are neither disciplined, com- 
manded nor paid as ours are Can it then be 
doubted that a large army of Europeans would 
effectually preserve us sovereigns He 
rejected however the prospect of empire as 
impracticable “ If ideas of conquest were 
to be the rule of our conduct, I foresee that 
we should, by necessity, be led from acquisi- 
tion to acquisition until we had the whole 
empire up m arms against us Nothing, 
therefore, but extreme necessity ought to 
induce us to extend our ideas of territorial 
acquisitions beyond the amount of those ceded 
by Kasim All Khan My resolution was, and 
my hope will be, to confine our assistance, our 
Conquests and our possessions to Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa To go farther is, m my 
opinion, a scheme so extravagantly ambitious 
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nnd absurd that no Governor nnd Council in 
their senses can adopt it unless the whole 
system of the Compnnv s interest be first 
entirely remodelled 

His final decision was ' to conciliate the 
affections of tho country powers to remove nnv 
jealousy the) mnj hare of our unbounded am 
bition and to comince them that we aim not 
at conquest nnd dominion but security in 
carrying on a free trade In pursuance of 
this policy Oudli was restored to the ISnwnb 
Vizier with the e\ception of two districts 
Allnhnbad nnd Korn which were gnen to the 
Emperor for his demesne nnd Oudh con- 
tinued till the end of the century to sene ns a 
buffer State betyveen Bihar nnd the north west 
of India 

Clive's policy in Bengal — In regard to the 
administration of Bengal Clives jiolicy was 
to maintain- the authority of the \awnb hut 
to secure the revenues of the country foi the 
Company and to promt revolutions ty 
depriving him of all military jmwrr To 
quote his own words (1765)— Our v<ung 

Nabob "ho is the i*sue of a prostitute who t 

ha< little nliilit ivs nnd le-s education to sup) lv 
the want of them mean worth and ignorant 
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as this man is, he would, if left to himself 
and a few of his artful flatterers, pursue the 
very paths of his predecessors It is impos- 
sible therefore to trust him with power and 
be safe If you mean to maintain your 
present possessions and advantages, the 
command of the army and receipt of the 
revenues must be kept m your hands ” The 
Company, he said, could never return to its 
original state of dependency without ceasing 
to exist If the Nawab were allowed to have 
forces, he would soon raise money If he 
were allowed a full treasury without forces, 
he would certainly make use of it to invite 
the Marathas or other powers to invade 
Bengal and restore him to sovereignty 

“ The power of supervising the provinces, 
though lodged m us, should not, m my opinion, 
be exerted Three times the number of civil 
Servants would be insufficient for the purpose 
If we leave the management to the old officers 
of the government, the abuses inevitably 
springing from the exercise of territorial 
authority will be effectually obviated, there 
will still be a Nabob with an allowance suit- 
able to his dignity, and the territorial juris- 
diction will still be m the chiefs of the country, 
acting under him and the Presidency irt 
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conjunction though the revenues will belong 
to the Compnm Besides were the Com 
pant s officers to he Collectors foreign notions 
would lmmediatelv take umhrnge, nnd com 
plaints preferred to tho British Court might 
he attended ruth ven embarrassing conse 
quenccs Nor can it be supjioscd tlint cither 
the Trench Dutch or Danes will acknowledge 
the English Compam >.nl>ob of Bengnl nnd 
pa\ into the hands of their servants the duties 
upon trade or the quit rent of those districts 
which the\ have for mam tears possessed b\ 
virtne of the rotnl plurmniiiid or In grants 
from former \nbolis Ills solution of the 
problem was to assume tho Diwnni nnd to 
retain the revenues after paring tribute to 
the Fmpcror nnd nu nllounnrc to the \nwnb 
Tteiolutions he said are no more to Is 
nppts bended the incans of rtfi-eting them 
will in future liewnntmg to ambitious Mu«*al 
mans 

Assumption of tho Divvani — In ITe 5 - tin 
'Unrir of the I in|>or<>r had united ( Inr to 
ni'opt tin Dn am or financial ndmitn in 
tlon of Keiual llilinr nml On *a on Mnlf of 
the ( oinpam in the lmjie that tins won! I 
« n'lin the ft milt anc<* of trirmir to IKlhi 
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rhis offer was renewed m 1761 and 1763 
Clive now determined to accept the Diwani 
for the Compan} r , and it was formally bes- 
towed m 1765 by the Emperor, who, for his 
part, received tribute of Ks 26,0(1,000 a 
year — a windfall for him, for hitherto he had 
received nothing from the three provinces 
The Company thus had at last a definite 
status m the s} r stem of the Mughal Empire 
and occupied the extraordinarily anomalous 
position of being a Company under a char- 
ter granted by the King of England and also 
an office-bearer under the Mughal Emperor 
To add to the anomaly, the Mughal Empire 
existed only m name, and Orissa, of which the 
Company was now formally constituted the 
Diwan, was under the rule of the Marathas 

The meaning of the Diwani. — It has been 
explained m a previous chapter that the 
control of the provincial government under 
the Mughals was vested m two co-ordinate 
authorities, viz , the Nazim and the Diwan, 
each responsible for different branches of the 
administration and with separate staffs 
^The Nawab or Viceroy, as Nazim or Subah- 
dar, (often called Soubah by the English), 
was the executive head of the 
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Government, he controlled the army and the 
police and snpemsed the administration of 
justice except in cases relating to land 
The Diwnn was m charge of the fiscal admin 
istrntion he was responsible for the finnnecs 
of the province the collection of rctcnucs 
and the provision of funds for the mainten- 
ance of the militan and civil services he 
also supervised the administration of justice 
in cases in which the right to landed pro|>ert\ 
was at issue 

IXominnlU Cli\e continued this sutem 
which is commonh referred to ns dnnl got cm 
ment or Clues dual sistem There were 
ho\\o\cr two lmjKirtnnt donations from the 
prewous tnstetn The first was tlint the 
Nnwnb no longer had the control of the nnm 
This was entireU under the Compnm which 
thus had command both of the sword and of 
the pur«c The second was tlint tin ( om 
pnn\ did not discharge its full ri-sponsibilitirs 
ns Piwnn The Ccurt of Direttors Hunted 
hi c Clive tlint the ftmis of the Diwnm 
was to In confined to tin cnllntton and d!« 
jm nl of the rttenue Thc\ «jw\ifiralh hid 
diwn that the t rilinnn Islands of contiol 
sin utd ivutnl to tu thing tut tin- stijs-nn 
lending the * i llm t mu of the nwenue nnd the 
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receiving the money from the Nabob’s treasury 
to that of the Dewanny or the Company The 
administration of justice, the appointment of 
officers, zemmdarnes — m short, whatever 
comes under the denomination of civil admi- 
nistration — we understand is to remain m the 
hands of the Nabob or his ministers ” 

The Select Committee, which now largely 
replaced the Council as the controlling author- 
ity, protested that the Directors left them 
without any choice of measures, freedom of 
action or power of reformation Verelst, 
who succeeded Clive as Governor m 1769, simi- 
larly complained of the peremptory orders by 
which the Company’s officers were enjoined 
to preserve the primitive character of mer- 
chants with scrupulous delicacy and were 
forbidden to avow any public authority over 
the officers of Government 

The organization of government. — The 

Nawab himself was merely a titular ruler 
The young decadent, who succeeded Mir Jafar 
All Khan, had no idea of exercising real 
- authority and was perfectly content to be a 
mere annuitant, drawing an allowance which 
was m the first instance fixed at Rs 54,00,000 
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a v ear His comment on hearing of the allot- 
ment of this prmcelv stipend was characteri'- 1 
tic — Thank God I shall now hnve as mnn\ 
dancing girls ns I please He left the task 
of governn ent in the hnnus ot the Nail) (or 
Deputy) Nazim Muhammad Reza Khan 
1 who was also Nnib Diwan of Bengal under 
the Compnnv and thus concentrated in his 
person full executive anthoritv Then was 
a Board of \dvire nssen intcd with the Nawah 
consisting of three members who were com 
monlv referred to ns the Ministers nz 
Muhammad Reza Mian Raja Dnrlnhh Ram 
and the head of the Seth fnmllv of Iwinhi rs 
lint Muhammad Reza Khan was the domino 
ttn„ pcrsonnlitv and his colleagues did not 
interfere with his discretion Ml tin otlicers 
in the Nawah s government until ns judges 
magistrates and police otlicerii were Indians 
and (live insisted that the CVnnpanv was 
never to intert. re in the np(iointntetit or rom 
plaint 01 nnv otlicerof the l.onrnmuit 

The ( oinpinv was rrpre-o nted at tit** 
Nawah s court hv a Re-ad nl whose dutv it 
vv as to we to tin provision of funds fnr the 
administration toilierl rm runt litnrnN out) 
Nswahs tirinch of govtrmmnt mol a l-o to. 


irevent the oppression of the people, he was, 
lowever, vested with no power to carry out , 
his last laudable object 

The highest authority m the Diwam was 
he Select Committee consisting of four 
Members of Council under the Governor as 
President This Committee took over the 
conduct of political affairs from the Council 
and was also given the superior control of the 
revenue administration Its exercise of con- 
trol was, however, as already stated, restricted 
by the Directors, and the actual administra- 
tion of this part of the Government was left 
to the Naib or Deputy Diwans, Muhammad 
Reza Khan for Bengal and Maharaja Shitab 
Rai for Bihar The revenue officers under 
them were entirely Indian, the Company’s 
officers having nothing to do with the revenue 
administration (till 1769 when supervisors 
were introduced), except m the 24-Parganas 
and m the three districts which had been 
ceded by Mir Kasim All, viz , Burdwan 
(which included the modern districts of 
Hooghly and Howrah), Midnapore and 
Chittagong, where they were entirely m 
^liarge of the assessment and collection of 
revenue. 
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The defects of the system — Both brands 
of the Government were thns administered lu 
Indians throughout the greater part of Benga 
and Bihar and neither the Nawab nor the 
Corapanj discharged the proper functions of 
n government Both alike would neither 
govern nor abdicate The Nawab was a 
figure-head tho Compam exercised no effec- 
tive control over the officers to whom the 
administration was entrusted The Direc- 
tors were insistent in demands for revenue 
but would undertake no responsibihu for the 
mnehinen bv which it was raised The 
British Parliament s intervention was limited 
to a requisition of £400 000 n year under 
Charles Townsends Act of 1707 the rnism 
of which was an additional burden 

The Select Committee itself was fulls aim 
tntlieuciou«nessof thesvstem and enmmrat 
ed it* defects in nn illuminating tnimitv It 
was thev declared deficient intwrv partint 
lar which was requisite to dv fend tin |wur 
from the injustict and oppression of th 
strong and under the Directors ord< rs thev 
wvro powerless to reform it The nrtinf 
dv feet“ wi rv staterl c-iteguriritlv — 

(1) The want of siifiinrnt ehMs nv r ll<~ 
instruments of goummrit win ru-e 
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generally adventurers from Persia, strangers 
to the customs and indifferent to the welfare 
of the people 

(2) The concentration of authority m the 
hands of “ one or a few 55 Power without 
control was too dangerous to be entrusted to 
“ any three ministers or rather one single 
man,” % e , Muhammad Peza Khan 

(3) The Committee’s ignorance of the 
produce of the country , they were deliberately 
kept m a state of ignorance by a set of men 
whose interest it was to deceive them 

(4) The train of dependents and under- 
lings kept by the collectors of revenue 

(5) The consequent oppression of the 
Tyots by a multitude of gomastas (agents) 
and their dependents 

(6) The collusion of the revenue collectors 
with the zemindars 

(7) General venality, which formed part 
of the genius of the people 

They declared, however, that “ m Burdwan 
and the rest of the Company’s proprietary 
khmds, where we ourselves have been the man- 
agers, plenty, content, population, increase of 
revenue without increase of burden, are now 

12 
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the effects Thev urged that the same or ; 
stmilnr sjstem should be extended by appoint 
ing a gentleman of the Compnm s semee in 
ever) district to supervise the collection of 
revenue 

The mask of dyarchy — Though tin. form 
of a dvarchv was maintained the actual 
power rested with the Compnm The latter 
was in the position of a dictator whose power 
was mn«hcd In the Mughal svstem of govern 
meat C live himself lmd no doubts as to tin 
true position In the letter in which he and 
the Select Committee announced the nssmnp 
lion of the Dinnui thev dcclaml that there 
could lie no division of jmwer All must 
cituer Wong to the Compnm or the Nabob 
1 he hollow nevs of the pretence was further 
exile ed in the final minute wliieh ( live signed 
liefore retiring in 1707 Mi an * n ihh 
that since tin acquisition of tin Ihwnnm tl 
[Hivvir l» longing to the ‘'oulmh of tlu-s pno 
inces is totallv and in fact vrstisl in the Im t 
India ( ompinv Nothing retimin' to him I u' 11 
the tmmr and shadow of outhoritv Th 
tnim howevir mid tills shadow it is I fid 
pen ablv neve-vari ne should seem «r" 


) 


I n +* 

to 

venerate * Under the sanction of a Soubah 
ever}' encroachment that may be attempted by 
foreign powers can effectually be crushed with- 
out an) r apparent interposition of our own 
authority, and all real grievances complained 
of can, through the same channel, be examined 
into and redressed Be it therefore always 
remembered that there is a Soubah and that, 
though the revenues belong to the Company, 
the territorial jurisdiction must still rest m 
the chiefs of the country acting under him and 
the Presidency m conjunction To appoint 
the Company’s servants to the offices of Collec- 
tors, or, indeed, to do any act by an exertion 
of the English power which can equally be 
done by the Nabob at our instance, would be 
throwing off the mask, would be declaring the 
Company Soubah of the provinces ” 

It is difficult not to admit the justice of 
Mill’s dry remark that to Clive’s mind a cer- 
tain degree of crooked artifice seems to have 
presented itself pretty congenially m the light 
i profound and skilful politics Clive ap- 
pears to have been obsessed by the idea that 
v a giis game of make-believe was necessary to prs- 
rey( pt complications witK foreign powers If 
1 12 a 
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the Company took over the Government other 
European nations might, ho thought, take urn 
brnge refuse to admit the Compan) s po\e- 
reignt) and withhold pnymont of customs 
etc But considering that tho onlv nrm\ was 
that maintained bj the Company, it is hard 
to credit his statement that encroachments In 
foreign powers could be crushed without the 
Companv s intencntion 

In justice to Cine it must be said thnt he 
had a single etc to the interest of the Com 
pnn\ which he conceived ns the mn'Ctmum of 
revenue with the minimum of obligation — the 
possession of [tower without the nihnowlcdg 
mentof rcs|>onsibilttv Now hi re does he iwm 
to put forward the good of tin governed ns n 
guiding principle 1 ven morcovir whin tin 
dt feels of tin evetem wen nppannl he was 
op|Kxi d tonnv change in it ns-suling — The 
presuit form of government will not in mi 
opinion admit of variation The df-titn tl >n 
let vvet n tin Gonipmv and Snlsih mint l«r 
cirefullv nmnt-iinod and everv n eu uri 
wherein the count rv Gnveniment chill rven^i 
seem to (-e concerned must I*' nmrd on In the 
nttmv of the Nntobnnd lw hn nitthoritv In 
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short, I would have all the Company’s ser- 
vants, the supervisors excepted, confined en- 
tirely to commercial matters only upon the 
plan laid down m the time of Aliverdy Khan ’ ’ 

The question of direct government. — The 

policy of the Company openly assuming the 
whole government had been urged by Holwell 
Writing m 1765 from his retirement m 
England he pointed out that the country was 
exhausted by long years of warfare and re- 
curring revolutions by which different Nawabs 
had been installed as Subahdars Bengal, 
he said, suffered from “ the ringing changes 
on Soubahs ” and the Company itself got 
little substantial advantage It was, how- 
ever, “ capable of being restored under a 
proper settled Government and lasting peace 
Let us boldly dare to be Soubah ourselves 
Our own terms have been more than once 
offered to us by the Emperor Why should 
we longer hesitate to accept them'*” 

The suggestion was, however, impractic- 
able, for the simple reason that the Company 
had not the men necessary for the work of 
^administration As Verelst pomted out, it 
would have been impossible for the Company 
to have taken the Diwam (apart from the 
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Nizamat) into the hands of its own stall 
because its strength was bare]) sufficient for 
c\en the current commercial business Its 
numbers had been seriousl) reduced b) deaths 
first in tlic Dlach Ilole of Calcutta and more 
rccentlv be the massacre of Patna Owing to 
these losses a large proportion were juniors 
Cine contemptuoush referred to the \oung 
gentlemen at Calcutta as being of an age when 
the Inws of their own count r) adjudged them 
unfit to manage their own affairs to the e\tcnt 
of forte shilling' When the experiment of 
fetipen uors was tried the men appointed 
were so votin' that W nrrtn Iln'ting' called 
them the bocs of the stmts Tint wen 
accustomed to tin methods of the countiii, 
hou«e and line in, ni ither training nor < \pi ri 
cnee of in il administration were totalh unfit 
for it 

The difficulties cf administration — \llm- 
nncs tnll't itl-o b made for the diffiutltiei 
eaUMil In tin di'orgamration of goxermr nt 
in conM-cpicim of I 011 ' v<ar 01 wnrfan and 
ts solution *>»«« 1 7tJ thrn hull 
one brief interlude of |* an ri fn m 1”’*1 
to ITfifi and I’ would ln'c Issii Mirpri<ifn" ‘ 
if the sv'tem of ndtailu irilun nlw'irs 
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loosely knit, liad not been still further 
impaired by the unsettled conditions which 
prevailed The defectiveness of the organiza- 
tion may be realized from the description 
given by Warren Hastings m 1772 “ The 

Nazims exacted what they could from 
the zemindars and great farmers of the 
revenue, whom they left at liberty to plunder 
all below them, reserving to themselves the 
prerogative of plundering them m their turn, 
when they were supposed to have enriched 
themselves with the spoils of the country ” 
The Ifajas and zemindars were largely 
out of hand One of the first measures which 
had to be taken after the assumption of the 
Diwam was a military expedition (1766) in- 
to Champaran, where many of the zemindars, 
taking advantage of the weakness of the Gov- 
ernment, had shut themselves up m their 
strongholds and refused to pay any revenue 
Three of the regular battalions of the army 
had to be detached m 1765 to enable the 
revenue to be collected and ensure internal 
security It was soon found that they were 
insufficient to meet the demands for military 
assistance which came from the different dis- 
tricts The army, already inconvenienced by 
having to detail detachments to meet these 
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Mr Lucas pertinentlv remarks in his FTi non 
cal Geoqraphy of the British Colonies ( South 
and Fast Africa) It seems trnnsparcntL 
obvious that if cmplojers arc to be honestlv 
served tkc\ must pay good wages vet the 
histon of colonial administration abundantly 
shows that no lesson 1ms lieen so imperfectly 
learnt and so constantly forgotten Ilnve few 
officers work them hard pay them well hold 
them responsible — this is the only vyay to 
secure capable and honest administrators 
In the latter part of the seventeenth and 
throughout the eighteenth century no Coy 
ernment acted on these lines and companies 
could hardly be expected to do so Their 
business was not to train just and wise rulers 
bill to buy the sen ices of their stafl ns cheaply < 
nttjiossible Tin \ paid salaries on which men 
could hardly lue ami the subject races had 
to make good the deficiency 

Tho Army — Clive did hovvrvir succeed 
in infusing a new spirit into tin army the 
oflita rs of whirli vvrr> in mi m«ntnrdinntr 
state owitic to the mbit turn of the field nil in 
ami (Ifitln) wliuh lmd L'cii d willed la Mu 
lafar Mi Khan lly prompt and rteri 
measures he crushed a to nhtiiMintt ans> 
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them in 1766, which nearly culminated m 
open mutiny It is generally known as “ the 
white mutiny, 55 for the sepoys remained loyal 
and disciplined This was not the first case 
of trouble m the army, of which some of the 
officers and many of the men were foreign 
mercenaries, Germans, Dutch, Swiss and 
Frenchmen, there were two French com- 
panies serving m the war against Mir Kasim 
All, one commanded by Claude Martin, after- 
wards a general in the Company’s service and 
founder of the Martim6re College in Calcutta 
In February 1764 after the expulsion of Mir 
Kasim All the European troops had risen m 
mutiny owing to the non-payment of a dona- 
tion promised by Mir Jafar All Khan, and a 
number of Frenchmen deserted The rising 
ended with the payment of part of the prom- 
ised donation, but the sepoys continued to be 
persistently mutinous until m September 
1764, shortly before the battle of Buxar, 30 of 
them were shot from the guns under Hector 
Munro’s orders 

The effects of dyarchy on the people. — 

J c The new rulers,” says the Siycir-ul-M u ta- 
khann, “ paid no attention to the concerns of 
the people and suffered them to be mercilessly 
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plundered, oppressed and tormented In otheem 
of their own appointing ’ The Indian ac- 
count is no exaggeration it is nmpli eon 
firmed by contempornrj English accounts- 
Abuses were rampant both in the field of 
commerce and administration Trade was 
described as one continued scene of oppres- 
sion Monopolies were established in which 
the Fnglish or their Indian agents arbitrarili 
decided what quantities of goods each mum 
facturer should delner and the price-, he 
should rcecno for them Cli\ein 1772 stated 
that the Compani 's servants nnrl their age nts 
In trading not inereh as merchants but as 
soicrcigns find taken the bread out of the 
mouths of thousands of nntm nu rehnnts 
whom tlie\ reduced to Is-ggan Verelst 
remarked — ' Fieri thinking person must Is 
sensible of one capital defect in mir gmrm 
mint that the memliers of it derm their sale 
adiantages from commerce rnrrn don through 
black nsents who agnin rmphn a mini ton 
hand of n tamers " 

The nhuP s of land revenue ndmtm'trntl< ri 
\vi re i ii n won" a< thei were mure «id K ^ 
diftusisl Itichanl Harwell afterward Mem 
lsr of f ouneil writing frora Milda to I i« 
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father in 1767, was of opinion that the en- 
hancement of the revenue, which appeared to 
be the great aim of Lord Clive, would be 
found m a year’s time the cause of its being 
greatly diminished, for the country had been 
absolutely plundered by those appointed to 
make the collections — a true forecast, for m 
1769 Verelst had to admit that the conse- 
quences of divided authority were the decline 
of commerce and cultivation, the diminution 
of specie and the general distresses of the 
poor The methods of collecting the revenue 
were disastrously short-sighted “ A Phows- 
dar upon his acquiescing to make up the 
collections to such a sum as the Government 
may think proper to stipulate is let loose upon 
the country He will make up his collections 
at any rate, he will demand of the unhappy 
farmers double rents, and on their non- 
compliance, he will not scruple to turn out 
whqle families destitute to wander up and 
down the country for subsistence ’ ’ 

Richard Becher reported to the Select Com- 
mittee m similar terms “ When the English 
received the grant of the Diwani, their first 
l^nsideration seems to have been the raising 
of as large sums from the country as could 
be collected, to answer the pressing demands. 
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from home and to defray the largo expense 1 ' 
here The zemindars not being willing o 
able to pay the sums required, Aunnls, 
te rovenue farmers hate been sont inti 
most of the districts These Aumils on tlioi: 
appointment agree with the Ministers to pai 
a fixed sum for the districts the) are t< 
go to and the man that hns ottered most hnj 
genernlh been preferred Tho Aumils hn\c 
no connection or natural interest in the 
countn where the) make tho collection 1 * 
nor have thee am ccrtnintr of holding their 
places bciond the sear These Annuls also 
have had no check on them during the tune of 
their omploiment thei np|>oint those that 
act under them so that during the time of the 
tear s collections their |>owcr ih nlisolule 
ith this state of affairs Bccher con 
trnsted the condition of llnrdwan whore the 
method of letting the lands out to farmer* for 
at least three tears ami 1 ngltdi grntlcimn 
to ni|>criuteml the collections am! tlie admin 
ist ration of jii'tior has occaumtii'd the protimv 
to flourish win ii the countries ndjaceni to 
it under the goterntutut t\C the \t ousters ate 
in a ten declining state \part from 
land retetiue il.iroh/ or irregular ixintrit it 
tiotis kued bv the ramimhr* were a grim a 
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burden “ If be is to be mcarried, a child 
born, honours conferred, luxury indulged, all 
must be paid by the ryot 51 

The Supervisors. — In the hope of effecting 
a reform, the recommendation of the Select 
Committee mentioned m a previous para- 
graph was adopted and officers called Super- 
visors (or Supravisors) were appointed m 
1769 to supervise the conduct of the officers 
of the Government m the different districts 
The duties which they were instructed to dis- 
charge would have required the capacity of 
super-men They were to be a reporting 
agency and as such to compile a history of the 
province, to report on the state, produce and 
capacity of the land, as well as the amount of 
the revenues and irregular cesses, to prepare 
an estimate of the manufactures of each dis- 
trict, the number employed m each industry, 
the annual duties levied from them and the 
rise and fall of demand They were further 
ordered to expose and abolish illegitimate 
impositions on trade and to enforce the 
proper administration of justice But their 
powers were limited m both judicial and 
^-revenue matters In order that they might 
not be encumbered m their important re- 
searches, they were to have as little to do with 

13 
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the collections as possible and were merely to 
hare a negative voice until the} had reported 
to the Resident and received from him the 
orders of the Ministers They were also to 
have the same negative voice m judicial pro- 
ceedings 

It was soon found that the system of 
Supervisors was a failure ' OriginalK,' 
save Warren nestings they were what the 
word Supemsor imports simple lookers-on 
without trust or nuthoritv They became 
Collectors and ceased to be lookers-on this 
change had taken place two tears before I 
arrived t e in 1770 nestings admitted 
that tho-e whom lie knew were men of worth 
and abilitv but os a class thev wi_n tools in 
the hands of their agents or banvnns who were 
devils The banvan is in fact the lord 
of even superusorship All the bti*inr>s of 
tlu district passes through the hands of tin 
banvan to Ills master No complaints or 
applications can come Wore the latter with 
out the permission of ht« nmlrr dr- 

It should b<- aildrd that the instructions to 
the c: uj>orvi«ors were replete with nnxietv t< 
promote tin welfare of the jw-ople I hoc . 
wi re to < xpo-< mill eradicate opprr- n as ^ 
wlirh vere as grievuis to the poor ns tl'V 
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were injurious to the Government, to display 
those national principles of honour, faith 
and rectitude which should characterize 
the name of an Englishman , to raise the 
heart of the peasant from oppression and 
despondency to security and joy All ad- 
mirable principles, but practice lagged far 
behind precept so long as the Directors, with 
an eye to their balance sheets, merely uttered 
pious sentiments and were not willing to 
give their employes a living wage The 
rectitude which' they publicly demanded in 
the administration was lacking while they 
refused to put the administrators above the 

level of temptation 

/ 

Famine of 1770. — The climax of misery 
was reached m 1770 when the land was deso- 
lated by famine Famine was no new visita- 
tion — not to multiply instances, Bihar was 
decimated by famine m 1670-71, when over 
100,000 persons died m the city and suburbs 
of Patna alone, and the starving people were 
glad to sell their children as slaves for a hand- 
ful of rice — but none was so widespread and 
Nfsvful m its consequences The south-east of 
Bengal appears to have escaped, rice to the 
value of over Rs 1£ lakh was imported from 
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Bnkarganj in 1770 for distribution m tb«i' 
citj of Murshidnbad, but the rest of Bengal" 
and Bihar suITcred tcrnhh Warren 
Hastings also recorded tho fact that “ the 
famine which \ isited the provinces of Bengal 
raged with cqunl severity in other pnrts aud 
in some much greater 

The famine was due to the failure of the 
rains in the two preceding seasons- The dis- 
tress was aggravated b\ scareitv of drinking 
wntcr the tanks and springs dning up In 
the outbreak of fires in which granaries wire 
dcstroied and thousands of lives were lost b\ 
an epidemic of small pov to which the voting 
Nawah among others fell a victim and wlnn 
tho drought endid In disastrous llooils and 
the sequilic of disease among nn ndmusted 
jiopulntion It seeil^t onlv too tnie that tin 
si nnnts of tin Compmv and their agents 
bought up tin previous seasons ruv and 
making n corner in it sold it at an enormous 
profit ‘■davormus a Dutch admiral who 
visited Ik ngal at the Unit states ratrgorl 
callv that tliev raw d the price of rin to rnirh 
an i Mi fit tlml tin people could not huv tun , 
tenth of the quant itv thev required and le 
Mr Itecher the H<-sident nt Murslinlal ad mid 
Mtlhanitnad I(e?a Khan accused the agents 


of the English not only of monopolizing gram 
but of compelling the poor peasants to sell 
the seed wanted for the next harvest 

The mortality was appalling Warren 
Hastings estimated in 1772 that at least one- 
third of the inhabitants had perished, and 
reports for local areas show that this can 
hai e been no exaggerat ion In Purnea it was 
estimated as early as May 1770 that one-third 
of the people had died — the figure of 200,000 
was quoted in December — and in June the 
Resident reported that six-sixteenths of the 
people had died m those districts where the 
famine was worst * The scenes of misery were 
almost too tragic for description Children 
were offered for sale as slaves, but no one 
could buy and feed them In some parts the 
living fed on the dead, and the banks of rivers 
were covered with the dying, some of whom 
were devoured by jackals while still alive 
Efforts were made to relieve distress, e g , 
by advances to cultivators, distribution of 
food and the the suspension of revenue The 
Siyar-ul-Mutakharin tells us that at Patna an 
immense multitude were rescued from death 
hy the charitable endeavours of Shitab Rai 
Naib Diwan) and of the British and 
Dutch stationed there But the numbers to 
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be relieved were so vast, the communication 
so bad and the organization of Governmen 
so defective that no measures of relief couh 
have been adequate 

The effects of the famine — Rain at lengtl 
came at the end of Jul) 1770 and bv the 
middle of December the famine was nt an end 
The collections of revenue were now rigorous 
1\ pushed on in spite of the universal distress 
It seems almost incredible but is svmptomntic 
of the spirit of the svstem of government 
that Muhammad Rezn Khan collected th 
revenue of both 1770 and 1771 in full It is 
nlso tvpical of the oxtrnordinnrv conditions 
then prevailing that in 1772 the revenue fell 
because there was such a btimpiremp that it 
was unsaleable W ith defective eommuniin 
tions and no large organized export grain 
trade abundant harvests at this turn had tin 
most curious results land wint out of 
cultivation liecause of excessive production 
immiase stocks of rice neenmiilnti d and de- 
pressed priees to such mi i xtent tint the crops 
scarcelv sufficed to pav thi r< nt of the land on 
which thev were grown 

The effects oft the famine were Ion*" 
nppartnt inn nducvd popuhliei and tl 
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curtailment of cultivation, by which the whole 
agricultural economy of the country was up- 
set As late as 17S9 Lord Cornwallis de- 
clared that he could “ safely assert that one- 
third of the Company’s territory m Hindu- 
stan is now a jungle inhabited only by wild 
beasts ” In Purnea it was reported in 1788 
that one-fourth of one of the largest parganas 
had been depopulated during the famine and 
most of the land was still uncultivated In 
Birbhum a correspondent describing the 
march of a body of sepoys m 1780, says — 
** For 120 miles they marched through an 
extensive wood, all the way a perfect wilder- 
ness Sometimes a small village presented it- 
self in the midst of these jungles, with a little 
ground around it, hardly sufficient to encamp 
the two battalions These woods abound 
with tigers and bears, which infested the 
camp every night ” Ten years later the 
ravages of wild elephants m the same district 
added to the troubles of the people In two 
parganas, for instance, 56 villages had been 
destroyed by them and the land had reverted 
to ]ungle , and the Collector supported a claim 
Jhr reduction of revenue put in by the Raja 
m consequence of the depopulation caused by 
their ravages 
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The radical causes of misrule. — The mis- 
rule of the years 1767 to 1772 is a sullied page 
in the history of the British connection with 
India England savs Mnrshmnn, hnd con 
quercd Bengal but Bengal hnd subdued tho 
morals of its conquerors The radical 
causes of misrulo are ndmirnbl\ sum- 
marized b\ Warren Hnstmgs " What- 
ever ma\ have been the conduct of mdn idunis, 
or cv cn of the collective members of a our form 
er administrations the blnmc is not so much 
attributable to them ns to the want of a 
principle of government adequate to its sub- 
stance and a coercive power to enforce it 
The extent of Bongnl and its possible re- 
sources are equal to those of most States in 
lurope Its difficulties are gmter thnn 
those of an\ beenu-o it wants both an C'-tal>- 
lislicd form and power of government 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Warren Hastings’ Administration. 

The state of the Company’s finances. — It 

is a remarkable thing that within a few years 
after each of the two victories, Plassey and 
Buxar, which placed power m its hands, the 
Company tottered on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy No more striking proof could be' 
given of the rottenness of the dyarchic sys- 
tem than its effects on the finances of the Com- 
pany It was unable to pay its way while 
its servants amassed fortunes In 1767 the 
Directors, in alarm at their financial difficul- 
ties, despatched three plenipotentiaries, Van- 
sittart, Colonel Forde and Scrafton, under 
the designation of Supervisors, to put the 
Company's affairs on a better footing After 
a thorough investigation, they were to take 
such measures as were necessary for the pur- 
pose, and were even authorized to suspend 
the Presidents and Councils They never 
reached India, however, their ship being lost 
?o sea with all hands Misgovemment went 
oh unchecked and it was essential to dis- 
continue the vicious system under which the 
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Company was a kind of sleeping partner, 
receiving revenue without assuming rcspon 
.sibilit}, whilo the administration was left in 
the hands of an Indian agencj under no pro 
per control It was decided to take over 
direct management of the Diwam and set out 
on n new course of retrenchment and it term 

Appointment of Warren Hastings as 
Governor, 1772. — The man selected to earn 
out this polic) was Warren Hastings now 30 
tears of age with 20 tears of sen ice t\ho 
assumed office ns Governor of Hong'll aim 
President of the Council in April 1772 lli 
found he said the treason cmpti the 
retenue declining the expense uiichccki d nnd 
the tthole countr) tct languishing under tin 
recent (.(Tecta of a mortal famine The land 
required jenrs of quilt to rcstori ita jvojmln 
tion and culture dli had to re modi 1 tin 
whole administration to itolti orderlt got 
ornment out of chaos tins Heroul* til tt 1 
lie fulfilled during tin thirteen tetrs of In- 
ndmitiiatr itioti first ns (eniernor (1772 71) 
nnd thin ns Gounior f>eiiernl under th 
Regulating Act of 177! Within a ti tr h 
could cinim that the mithontt of tl * fin, 
pint hid licen established nnd the rent m 
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government effectually and visibly transfer- 
red from Murshidabad to Calcutta 

The policy of Warren Hastings. — In 
new of the many misconceptions of Warren 
Eastings* aims, it will be well to give his own 
statement (1776) of the cardinal points of his 
lolicy, viz — 

ct (l) To implant the authority of the 
Company and the sovereignty of Great 
Britain m the constitution of this country 

(2) “ To abolish all secret influence and 
nake the government itself responsible for all 
neasures by making them all pass by its 
ivowed authority 

(3) “To remove all impediments which 
prevented the complaints of the people from 
reaching the ears of the supreme administra- 
tion or established an independent despotism 
in its agents 

(4) “ To relieve the ryots from oppres- 
sive taxes 

(5) “To relieve the distresses of the Com- 
pany at home and pay off their heavy debts 
axere by a uniform and regular mode of 
Collecting their rents by savings in expenses 
and by foreign acquisitions of wealth 
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(0) “ To extend the political influence of 
the Compam without enlarging their terri 
tory or dividing their militan strength 

Assumption of direct government — The 
Court of Directors formallv announced their 
" determination to stand forth as Dunn nnd bj 
the ngcncj of the Compnnv s sen ants to take 
upon ourselves the entire care nnd manage 
ment of the revenues A clean sweep was 
mnde of the existing ngenev Muhammad 
Roza Khan who for seven vears had cxcrcis 
ed the whole executive nnd administrative 
power in Bengal was relieved of Ins office 
ns was also Shitnh Hal the \nil> Bivvnn of 
Bilmr Stringent orders were also passed 
that even person emploved l>v or In ronjunc 
lion with Muhammad liira Khan or ailing 
under his influenci should Is divested of 
nnv clmrge or direction in the business of 
revenue collections Both he and Miuah 
Ifai lieing suspected of luigi i nihe/rh menu 
were put on trial hut ncijuitted after I tig 
incptin 

Revenue administration - Having f/j 
rid of thi onlv e\|x rt staff nvnililile H avf^ 
mg' nnd tin Council had to improvise a nee. 
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agency Ignorant of the intricacies of a 
complicated system, their early efforts were 
necessarily tentative and experimental. Even 
a revenue expert like* Sir John Shore admit- 
ted some years later “ In whom the rightful 
ownership of all those broad beegahs was 
vested, we knew no mord than we did of the 
landed property of the moon ” Hastings 
would gladly have abolished the Collectors, 
as the Supervisors were now called, whom he 
“ had always considered as tyrants,” but 
this was not feasible As a temporary expe- 
dient they were retained, Indian officers call- 
ed Diwans being associated with them and 
checks imposed to prevent any abuse of then 
powers In 1774 they were replaced by 
Indian officers called A mils or agents At 
the same time a system of superior control was 
introduced The Revenue Councils at Mur- 
shidabad and Patna, which had been consti- 
tuted m 1770 and which were practically in- 
dependent, were done away with, and the 
revenue administration was brought undei 
the direct control of the President and 
Council at Calcutta The districts were 
-next grouped m six divisions under Provin- 
cial Councils with headquarters at Calcutta, 
Murshidabad, Dacca, Burdwan, Dinajpur 
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and Patna in subordination to a Central 
' Committee of Itcien^e at Calcutta the«e 
bodies continued tc exercise control until 
1781 

As regards the amount of revenue to be 
paid the device was adopted of putting up 
the estates to auction on 5 v ears’ leases with 
most unfortunate results The old znmiiidnrs 
in most cases were outbid b\ speculators 
who offered sums which the) proved unable 
to pa\ The competitne svstem thus intro- 
duced was accordingh a complete fnilure 
An attempt was made to protect cultnator* 
by stipulating in the leases of the nirntie 
farmers the sums which thei might l>o called 
on to pa) and In requiring the fnrmt rs to 
gne them /wiftae i r , declamtor\ leases epect- 
fung the conditions on which thc\ held tht ir 
lands nnd the rents for which tin i were linhli 
hut it is doubtful whether tho-e nffonlid nnv 
real protection 

Judicial reforms. — Anothir urgent ts 1 
inn that of reforming the judicial ndtmnmra 
tioti Tile regular course of juitire 
according to rin*ting* was rvervwhrre <i' > 
pended hut run man cm rcoe.I it who had 
the power of comp- llingo hers to submit to hi* 
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decisions * The .place of regular courts was,. 

fact, supplied by the unauthorized tribu- 
nals of the zamindars 

As a remedy for this state of' affairs civil 
and criminal courts were constituted for the 
districts with two superior appellate courts m 
Calcutta There were at this time onlv four^ 
teen districts The local civil courts consisted 
of Indian officers presided over by the Collec- 
tors as representing the Diwan The criminal 
courts were composed of Muhammadan judi- 
cial officers administering 1 the Muhammadan 
criminal law the Collector merely had 
authority to see that fitnesses were duly 
examined and that the decisions were fair 
and impartial The principle of judicial 
administration which Hastings desired to 
follow was “ to found the authority of the 
British government m Bengal on its ancient 
laws,” and with this object he set about a codi- 
fication of Hindu and Muhammadan law, 
which was “ to point the way to rule this 
people with ease and moderation according to 
their own ideas, manners and prejudices ” 
For this purpose he brought down to Calcutta 
of the most learned Pandits in the countrv 
to compile a digest of Hindu law As no 
European at the time knew Sanskrit, the 
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digest had to be translated into Persian and 
was again translated into English bv Halhed, 
one of the Companv s officers 

Retrenchments — The retrenchments 

which Hastings effected within a rear of his 
assumption of office consisted of the stoppage 
of the tribute to the Emperor the cessation of 
the salnrics paid to Muhammad Rczn khan 
and the reduction of the stipend pnid to the 
Nnwab which resulted in n easing of Rs 57 
lakhs n scar The Cmperor was now a tool in 
the hands of the Mnmthas nm) the continu 
nnee of the tribute would morels base svsi lied 
their coders. The salaries of the Nnib 
Dnsnns nnturnlls censed on the nliolition of 
their offices — Mulmmmnd IUrn Klmnssalnrs 
alone ssns Rs tl lnkhs a u ir — and tin tilth! 
hood of tin ness Nassab justified cutting down 
the stljiend It was now fivid nt Rs 10 
lakhs a \enr nnd stood nt thnt figim till l 1 '.? 

Hastings wa« hawev«r to find that what 
ever savings he might efin t wire 
swallowi d up In the wars in which the < inn 
panv unbarVnl As Ilolwell had pttlulv re- 
mnr) ed rears U fore — A. tradm, and 
fighting Conipanv Is a two-headed mnn'ter 
The expense nnd inexperiinvr of the latter 
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jmist exceed confound nnd destroy e\en pro- 
Jit or ad\an(age gained by (lie former M 
v 

Trade regulations, — Halting? himself held 
libeinl ueuson the question of trade He 
realized that the interests of the Company as 
ruleis could not be icconcilcd with their trade 
monopoly 41 We lime not/' he wiote m 1 785, 
“ been able so far to change our ideas with our 
situation as to quit the contracted mow of 
monopolists for objects tending to piomotc the 
prosperity of tho^e territories from which wc 
dome so \ .Unable a tribute . It is of less 
consequence, considered as a national concern, 
that the investment* should be procured 
cheap than that the commerce of the country 
, should flourish, and I insist upon it as a fixed 
and incontrovertible principle that commerce 
can only flourish when it is equal and free/’ 
These views were far in advance of those held 
by the Directors 

Hastings was unable to put a stop to the 
right of private inland trade enjoyed by the 
Company’s officers He did, however pre- 
vent their having a preferential position by 

* Tho “ investment ” meant tho purchnso of merchandise 
v for export for England It was tho means of remitting tho 
annual surplus to that country, and on it dopondod tho divid- 
ends of tho Company 
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exemption ' from customs duties ITo 
abolished the sjstcm of free passes Called 
dastaks , he imposed a 6ingle dutv of 21 per 
cent which thep had to pap like the Indian 
traders, and he brought the manufacture of 
salt and opium under Government control 
He also succeeded in stopping the exploitation 
of the cloth weavers bp the Pompom a ser 
rants and thur Indian agents Their modus 
opemndi was to make ndvnncos to the weavers 
and then purchase their cloths at an nrbitmrv 
valuation which was often no more thnn the 
cost of the materials The winvcrs were con 
scqucntlv m a iliromv state of dibt and litth 
better than slavi-* For this outrageous svs 
tern he sulistituted rmdv numcv pun-hnses 
and withdrawing the Indinn nguita he 
announced that the wi-ivers vnri five to work 
forwhomivir tliev liked 

Enforcement ol law and order — Hie en 

fora nu tit of law and ordi r wis n tad of 
prvmttg mid prinmrv importance Tin 
t-ountn was full of <U>wd\rl\ elviiwwts - 
dacoits or rolls n with whom plan lenr., 
wasan hcrvditnrv a-cup-vHon r> licioui d - 
vnteiM mill'll ^ innvo‘ 1 * or /aitrr who tnm “ 
nligion a cl<nl for rohl»‘rv and Inal » i tie 


country, disbanded soldiers and ruined peas- 
ants The number of mercenaries deprived 
of their former livelihood on the downfall of 
the Mughal government was large it was 
estimated at the time that there were two 
million men of this class in India Apart 
from the Nawab’s army, local potentates, as 
we have seen, had large forces at their com- 
mand The Nawab of Purnea and Raja of 
Birbhum could put armies of 16,000 and 
25,000 men m the field, and the larger zemin- 
dars kept up bodies of armed retainers A 
small portion of these were absorbed m the 
militia called the sibandi crops, but the 
majority were forced to take to other means 
of getting a livelihood, and a life of plunder 
was habitual and congenial 

In the years following the famine of 1770 
the number of those who preyed on the country 
was swollen by crowds of destitute peasants 
left without the means of cultivation In 
1771 it was reported from Rajshahi that 
villages were bemg fired by people whose dis- 
tress drove them to desperate acts “ Num- 
bers of ryots, who have hitherto borne the 
first of characters among their neighbours, 
pursue this last resource to procure themselves 
a subsistence 55 And it is on record — 
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incredible as the numbers appear — that in 
the cold weather of 1772 bodies of fiftv thou' 
sand men descended on the rice fields of 
Bengal 

The duties of police had devolved on the 
zamindars who kept up wrctchcdh inelliucnt 
establishments for the purpose and nere fre- 
quontl) in league with bands of roblicrs 
These were now swollen to such a size that the 
zamindars were unable to cope with them 
even if they had the will to do so Indian 
officers called Fnttjdnr * were according)! 
appointed to each of the fourteen districts 
with an armed force for tho protection of the 
inhabitants and though the' too were 
cvcntuallv found to lie n broken reed n 
lieginmng was made in the n <tontir>n of 
Inw and order 

Dacolts — The professional rob!» rs t tiled 
dacoits had long Wn a (tost to tin countn 
Tliev win dmrilied In \\nrrvn Hasting n-> 

* n race of nutlavs who live from fntln r tor m 
in n state of warfan again*! nxirtv plunder 
mg nnd burning villagu mid murdering tlr 
vdlnprs Tin ( nmmilteeof ( inmt in 1772^/ 
tend that then were im lit r* rollon in 
1 upland individuals driven I > Mi ’t n»to 
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by sudden want, they are robbers by 
"profession and even by birth, they art* 
formed into regular communities, and their . 
families subsist by the spoils which they 
bring home to them ” 

Reinforced by disbanded soldiers and 
homeless peasants forced by want into a life 
of crime, they became formidable hordes In 
the huge frontier district of Rangpur, part of 
which was little more than an Alsatia for 
robbers, they were m 1772 devastating the 
country “ m bodies of 50,000 ” — probably an 
overestimate, but the figures are eloquent of 
large numbers A small force sent against 
them was unequal to the task, and m 1773 four 
battalions had to be employed after Captain 
Thomas, the leader of one detachment, had 
been cut off Drastic penalties were pre- 
scribed for dacoity in 1772, every da coit being 
condemned to death and his family to slavery, 
but the evil lingered for many years. 
Hastings himself deplored such severe and 
harsh punishments, but felt that nothing less 
would “ prevail against an evil which has the 
^sanction and force of hereditary occupation 
under the almost avowed protection, both of 
the zammdars of the country and the first 
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officera of tlic Government ’ The znmindara 
he declared, were ‘ often, and those of Dacca 
nlwajs the patrons and abettors of dacoits 

Raids of Sannyasis — The Sannya' i* wen. 
a peculiar visitation of these disturbed times 
Tho foci/s cla«icut on the subject is M nrren 
Ilnstings account ‘ The lnston of this 
people is curious Thc\ inhabit or rather 
possess the eountn lj ing south of the lulls of 
Tibet from Caliul to China Tlicv go mostlv 
naked Thc\ have neither town* houses nor 
families but rovo continuallv from place to 
place recruiting their numbers with the 
healthiest children thev can steal in the 
countries through which they pass Thus 
tlicv arc the stoutest and most active men m 
India Mans arc merchants Tlicv are all 
pilgrims and held hv all enstes of (>rntoo< 
k Hindus in gnat vi aeration This in 
fatuation promts our obtaining am intolli 
gt no. of their motions or mil from thr muiitrv 
against them insomuch that thev often 

appear in the bean of the proviso ns if thrv 
dropped from heavi n Thev an bardv l*ih' 
nndenthii instu tond<-gr»s Mirjn"in,, ired ‘ 
built nrv the Sams ie< the gip in ot 
Hindustan * 
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They are known to have appeared m 
Eastern Bengal m 1763, when a large bod^ 
infested the country round Bakarganj 
while the English factory at Dacca fell into 
their hands after it had been abandoned m 
fear of their attack A corps of them was 
also employed by Shuja-ud-daula m his 
campaign of 1764 These men, who 
numbered 5,000, all naked and covered with 
paint and ashes, made a furious attack on the 
British lines at Patna, but were mown down 
by a volley of grape and musketry 

The Sannyasis mostly infested North 
Bengal but were frequently met with on the 
pilgrim route to Puri, travelling m bands 
several thousands strong and looting the 
villages which they passed through Besides 
these roaming bodies, numbers of them 
settled down m hermitages, which they 
fortified, and combined the profitable trade of 
money-lending with dacoity They appear to 
have been driven out of the province by 1774, 
but scattered bands made their appearance m 
North Bengal some years later In 1776 
Major Pennell, the great surveyor and 
3'°grapher, was seriously wounded m a 
pitched battle with 800 Sannyasis In 1782, 
a body of 700, accompanied by horses, 
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union of cmi and political power ruth its 
commercial affairs, and had to npplv to the 
Government for a loan Lord North s Govern 
ment gave the Company a loan of £1 -100,000 
and also endeavoured to help it in disposing 
of its enormous stocks of unsold ten There 
were at the time seventeen million pounds of 
tea from China lying in its warehouses and 
it was enacted that all tea sold in the Ameri 
can colonies should par a small tax and have 
a rebate of the henw English duties This 
led to the famous ' Boston tea partv ’ of 177*1 
when a partv of colonists disguised ns Itcd 
Indians boarded the ships on arrival and 
dumped the cargoes of ten into the harbour ns 
a protest against the unpopular tax imposed 
without their consent 

Vt the same time the nuthontv of Pnrlm 
ment over the affairs of the Compnnv was 
established bv the Regulating \ct of which 
the mam provisions were ns follows — 

(1) The government of the Presidency of 
Bengal was vested m a Governor Gent rnl mid 
four Munis rs of Cnunul The first appoint 
ments wen made In Parliament fora term of j 
fni vim — a period wltltll Ins since l«wo 
usual for Govirnors 1 leuteinnt C.ovc-nor* 
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and Members of Council After tins, the 
flower of patronage was to rest with the Com- 
pany 

(2) The Governor-General and Council 
were given superior authority over the other 
two Presidencies of Bombay and Madras m 
regard to making war and concluding 
treaties — a salutary provision necessary for 
the co-ordmation of foreign policy 

(3) A supreme CcTdrt of Judicature, com- 
posed of a Chief Justice and three other 
Judges, was set up at Calcutta for the admin- 
istration of English law to British subjects 
It was also empowered to hear cases against 
any one employed by, or, directly or indirectly, 
in the service of the Company 

(4) It prohibited Collectors and all per- 
sons engaged m the administration of justice 
from buying and selling goods either them- 
selves or by means of agents 

(5) Copies of despatches from India were 
to be submitted to the British Government for 
information 

The inherent defects of the Act were, 
lastly, that the Governor-General was liable 
to be over-ridden by his Council He was 
merely primus inter pares , having one vote 
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liko the other members, with n costing vote 
when they were equal!) divided Am thing 
more unsuitable for a country where, ns Clive 
had pointed out the people linvc no idea of a 
divided power and imagine all nuthonty to 
be vested in a single mnn, ynnnot bo con 
ceived 

Secondly the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in relation to both the Government and 
the people outside Calcutta was not clenrlv 
defined while the courts nlrcnd) established 
were complcteU ignored So far from regu 
lnting the government the Act ofTendcd 
against the first principles of administrative 
mechanics there being no unit) of govern 
mont while the executive was nt the merev of 
a judicature which hnd no responsihilitv for 
the welfare of the country 

Dissensions fn tho Council — The tint 
Member* of Council were Geiiern) Havering 
tin. Honourable George Mon«on IMuIip 
I ratios and Diehard Hnrvull Of tin i 
Dan oil (ulio Imd Ixan a Mi min r of tin' 
former Council) nlom had adnumstritiK 
p\|Hnmrt in indin nnd nlom Mipportnl^ 
Ilnstmgs Tin o hi re wire nlisi- id to t hr 
idia that nil that had I'ccn done hi lln HI /■* 
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before their arrival must be wrong and that 
.they were to act as a court of inquisition into 
his past administration Francis, a man of 
a curiously malignant and perverse nature, 
combined with great ability, supplied the 
brains and leadership Hastings found him- , 
self m a permanent minority and a govern- 
ment by faction was set up 

Reversal of Hastings 5 policy. — -Within a 
short time Francis and his colleagues had 
changed the basis of government, besides 
reversing Hastings’ foreign policy With 
the latter this provincial history is not con- 
cerned, except m so far that under their 
dictation Benares and Ghazipur were de- 
tached from Oudh and added to Bengal m 
1775 Muhammad Reza Khan was reinstated 
as Naib Nazim, all the powers of the magis- 
tracy and courts of criminal justice centred 
m him without check or control, and the 
superior court of the Nizamat Adalat was 
transferred back to Murskidabad Hastings 
bitterly and vainly complained that the 
Nawab’s sovereignty had been publicly pro- 
claimed and that of the Company disclaimed, 
while the new courts of justice had been either 
abolished or rendered of no effect 
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Revenue administration. — The revenue 
administration went from bad to worse Has. 
tings had realized that the amounts for which 
estates had been let out in 1772 were cxccssiie 
and allowed remissions The tnuim irate 
now m power declared that the demand was 
excessive and the cultivators were oppressed 
but refused to consent to a single remission 
which might benefit them A hot dispute 
arose as to tho basis of the new assessment 
which is of interest in new of the jicrmnncnt 
settlement subsccpicntK effected In Lord 
Cornwallis- 

Hastings with Harwell put forward pro- 
posals that all new taxes imposed on the 
rjots since the Compnm s assumption of 
the Dim am should be abolished thnt the 21 
Parganas should Is? sold in lots n* zntmndnris 
and thnt a settlement of the whole prounta 
should be made on the following lines The 
land was to !>c farmed out on liases for llfi 
or for two joint lues to such res|Hinsible 
people ns offered the most mlinntngcoiu terms 
but pn. fort nee was to !>e guen to the rnmin 
dan win n their offers wen tapia) or nearh 
ct|Unl No ininns was to lie lei nd or d 
duition allowed on nm account and th<- 
znmindan was to U rold on failun to pat the 
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revenue An important rider was added that 
^possession should, on the death of a zammdar, 
devolve to his heirs with the option to Govern- 
ment to demand either the same revenue as 
before or the average of the collections of the 
three precedmg years, provided that tins was 
not less than the revenue already paid or 10 
per cent m excess of it This system was to 
be incorporated by law, so that it should not 
be in the power of the Governor and Council 
to change or deviate from it on any occasion 
or for any pretence whatever The provision 
about settlement with heirs would have prac- 
tically resulted in a permanent settlement 
with the zammdars mere farmers of the 
revenue other than zammdars were to be on a 
* different footing, having only a life interest 
Francis put forward another scheme, 
which would also have brought about a per- 
manent settlement He is believed to have had 
the assistance of Sir John Shore, the great re- 
venue expert of the day, m drawing up his 
minute, but his substantive proposals were en- 
tirely opposed to Shore’s principles He took 
the view that the zammdar was a proprietor m 
the European sense, that the demand of 
revenue should be based on an estimate of the 
amount required for the civil and military 
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government, ns well ns for the Compnnj s in 
vestment nnd that this sum should be raised 
by nn assessment of the different estntcs, encli 
of which should paj its proportion ns nsccr 
tnined bv the receipts of the three preceding 
years The amount so fixed was to be dednred 
the quit-rent in perpetuity An addendum 
was that the ramindnrs should hnvo civil nnd 
criminal jurisdiction ns ' thcv are not mcre- 
lv the stewards or collectors of the public 
revenue but are or ought to bo the lustru 
ments of government in almost cicn branch 
of the civil administration Hastings him 
self had the lowest opinion of the rnmimlnrs 
assorting roundlv thnt it was notorious that 
both in Bengal and Bihar much the greatest 
part are incapable of judging or acting for 
themsclics, being either minors or men of weak 
understanding or nholute idiots 

Next rear Hastings laid down the sound 
principle thnt whatever might l>o file plnn 
adopted a detailed inqmrv must l>e made to 
ascertain the valui of the Innds and the rnt'“> 
of nnt« bis declnrid nun Is ing to s x-iire to 
the rvots the jierjntinl nnd until torts d jn* 
session of thur lands nnd to secure them 
against nrbitrnrv exactions Tn the rod tlf' 
Directors det ill'll on uvrlv uttleirenH 
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which were to be made without putting up 
Bstates to auction, on the basis of the reports 
if a -special committee which inquired into 
the resources of each estate This expedient 
intensified the mischief, for the new lessees, 
having no assurance that they would hold the 
estates for more than a year, extorted as much 
as they could 

The trial of Nand Kumar, 1775. — Francis, 
Clavering and Monson had, as already stated, 
set themselves up as a court of inquisition into 
Hastings’ past conduct of affairs,, and it was 
notorious that charges against him would be 
welcomed by the inquisitors In March 1775 
a grave accusation of fraud and corruption 
was brought before them by Maharaja Nand 
Kumar, a man long prominent m public life, 
who had been Naib Di wan under Mir Jafar 
Ah Khan and had assisted m the inquiry into 
the administration of Muhammad Reza Khan 
to whose post he had hoped to succeed He 
insinuated that Hastings had corruptly ac- 
quitted Muhammad Reza Khan and Shitab 
Rai, definitely charged him with taking a 
|hnbe of 3-| lakhs of rupees m 1772 for the 
appointment of Mam Begam as guardian of 
the young Nawab and of his own son, Gurdas, 

15 
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as Diwnn or controller of the household 
Hastings refused to acknowledge the right of 
the Council of which he wor Frcsidcnt to 
arraign him like a criminal lie was sum 
mania condemned in his nb«oneo and the 
pipers forwarded to the Court of Directors 
who showed their contempt for the proceed- 
ings ha mercla filing them llnstings aaith 
Harwell retaliated Iw bringing a charge of 
conspiraca against \nnd Kumar lwforc the 
‘'iipremi Court \ntid Kumar was acquitted 
of the charge relating to llnstings hut con 
a ideal of conspimaa against Daravcll Sen 
Unco tans not hoaveair passed lieennse he 
aaas at the time under sentenca of death for 
forgers 

Tin cns< avlmli ended ill this scuta nee 
was inslituteal ha one Mohan l’nrshnd mi 
nltorni of ( ahailln ns a 'crpirl to ciail litl 
gatmn The n-uill aaas hi ratraordin irila 
opjiortmie for Ifa tings that roimnhnc 
led to n thmra of can al aonnexinn 
an 1 hi was su!»'iH|iient!a annual loth of 
ii piritif tie pn»- saitiou nm! of inlhirns tug 
ll " ( htef lit ti r Iti[R-a in commit n jmln in’ 
e order It has ft ia\eaer |s-a o r nhll h* 11 
nfle- eal all Mar u la of the pije-rs of tVC 
1 t! efr Is it a »h ad oa of pris f tl at 


a tie 



Hastings was in any way connected with the 
/prosecution or that the trial was conducted m 
any but a perfectly fair way It took place 
before a jury which was empanelled after 
Hand Kumar had exercised his right of chal- 
lenge in 18 cases It lasted eight days and 
was conducted by a full Bench of the Supreme 
Court, i e , Chief Justice Impey and Justices 
Chambers, Hyde and LeMaistre The jury 
returned a unanimous verdict and the sen- 
tence was m accordance with the draconic code 
of the English law, as it stood then and for 
many years afterwards It was the maxi- 
mum penalty, but this was not the first time 
that the Supreme Court inflicted the capital 
sentence on an Indian for forgery 

The improved position of Hastings. — The 

execution of Nand Kumar removed a useful 
instrument from the hands of the three inqui- 
sitors, who found no one to take his place , for 
the Indian public, applying the post hoc prop- 
ter hoc line of argument, attributed his fate to 
the machinations of Hastings and none dared 
lo try another impeachment The position of 
fastings was further strengthened by the 
death of Monson in September 1776, when the 
two parties m the Council became of equal 
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itn.ngtli and Hastings could secure n nmjontv 
be naans of his casting \ote pending the 
arrived of a successor to Monson 

Before this Hnsttngs chafing nt his equi 
venal ncMtion had contemplated resigning 
his otlicc and in October 1770 Ins agent m 
England Colonel Maclean informed the 
Court of Directors of his desire to retire 
\ctualh Hastings had onU declarcel that lie 
would not continue in the Government of 
Bong tl unh s icrtam ct nditions were grant 
cd but the Directors who were dissatisfied 
with some ot Ins measures jumped at the 
npl'ortutiuv of getting rid of him llo'dmg 
that the conditions of Hastings Were not 
lilclv to lie granted thev treated Ins stnte 
Hint i < a tender of resignation vvliuh thev 
mvv pled 
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agent, who, he afterwards declared, had 
tr exceeded his instructions He would not, 
however, tolerate the premature attempt of 
Clavering to oust him He refused to abdi- 
cate, issued counter orders to the troops, and 
referred the dispute to the Supreme 
■Court, whose opimon Clavering agreed to 
accept The Court held that there had been 
- no resignation and that Clavermg had no 
right to assume the office of Governor- 
General Hastings in his turn tried to get 
Clavermg off the Council on the plea that by 
taking the oath as Governor-General he had 
vacated his seat as Member and his office of 
Commaader-in-Chief , but the Supreme Court, 
to which this question was also referred, 

' found against Hastings on the ground that 
the Council had no power to remove one of its 
members or declare his seat vacant 

A few months later Clavermg died of 
dysentery, and though Wheler, who arrived at 
the end of 1777 to fill the vacancy caused by 
Monson’s death, sided with Francis, Hastings 
could still be master m the Council owing; to 

O 

^is casting vote He used the opportunity 
1778 to dismiss Muhammad Reza Khan 
from the office of Naib Nazim The struggle 
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i<mnst the obstrucU\ene«s of Francis con 
turned bll 1780 when Hustings dchherntel' 
clinrgcd him with liemg soul of troth nnd 
honour in Ins pnsntc ns well ns his public life 
The reflection on Ins private honour so 
offended Francis that he clinllengcd Flnstings 
to n duel which ended m Trancis hem" 
wounded \ few months Inter Trancis left 
for I nglnnd where he conducted nn cqtinlli 
iindictm hut more effeetne cnmpmgn 
ngninst Hastings His nntngonists Hostings 
tritimphnntli wniti m C iccromnn stslc hnil 
sickened died nnd fled nnd with no one to 
dispute his predominance in the Council he 
wns free to resume his administrative reforms 

Disputes with the Supremo Court — 
Though dis'snsion cvnsrif in tin Council 
diffi renres wuh the s-upn me Court non 
brought ntioiu n con«titutinnnl crisis Tin 
lure wording of tin Hegulnting Art lift n 
t npluilr for di pute- ns to tin |muers of the 
< nurt Its juri diitnin rvteuded not otih to 
llriti h Mihjrtts toil nl <> to ias brought 
ft nn t [K-rv tn dire. i!\ ,ir indtr.vtU tn tin 
>e M.e . ( tl-( imp Mis 1|, limits of y 

| net I rr uiiTrtun n rr r vrd< Inti, th r r 
rve.il ur (. nrnir-rnt nmt jvrr- m Id r 



7amin<hn£, associated with the revenue ad* 
>min 1 st rat ion, while its relations to the courts 
in the dint lets weie not defined 

Disputes were nv mded for some t ime hv t he 
tact of lmpcy and the .Indies, who. accord- 
ing to a statement made by Hastings in 1776. 
made it their aim to support the authority of 
Government and to temper the law of 
England with the laws, religious customs and 
manners of the people Tins happv state of 
affairs ended m 17S0, largely owing to the 
attempts of Hyde and LcMaistrc to assert 
the independence of the Court and to esta- 
blish its jurisdiction over rannndars, as well 
as the collectors of revenue and officers of the 
provincial courts for acts done in the execu- 
tion of their duty The scandal was wit- 
nessed of a posse of the Court’s officers and 
men, to the number of 86, who attached the 
property of a Pa] a, being made prisoners by 
the Company’s officers, of the Governor- 
General and Council being summoned before 
the Supreme Court, refusing to plead and 
being declared to have committed contempt 
of court The Indians, fearful of the 
^mknown terrors of a strange system of 
- law, were m a state of alarm Petitions were 
actually sent to Parliament on behalf of the 
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Government and people etnting thnt unles* 
the Court was checked bv legislation “ till 
Gompnnj would have ports without trade 
possessions without revenue and provinces 
without inhabitants ”, and a Pnrlinmcntnn 
Committee, on which Burke sat, recorded its 
opinion that the Court hnd been gcnernllv 
terrible to the natives and hnd distracted the 
government of the countrv without substnnti 
nllv reforming one of its abuses 

A solution of the difficultv was found hv 
blastings Courts of civil justice wen 
established for the six provincial divisions 
distinct from mid independent of the revenue 
councils All the civil courts were subordin 
ate to the Sndr Divvnni Adnlnt which vvns 
to lie not mcrelv a court of appeal, hut to rev ne 
their proceedings nnd exirci'S control our 
them It vvns nrrnngul thnt the Chief 
lustice Imjvev should l>e the head of the ‘mdr 
Diwnni Adnlnt so as to pnvi lit friction nisi 
at the name turn soairv conformitv nnd regn 
lnritv in the proceedings of the t otnpinv s 
Courts The luvlges living under the pro- 
tection of tin C lurf Iu«tici would not 1» de 
temd from discharging tin ir duties hv t ' 
fnr or thu at of proos ulion 1» fore the - 
preme Court I* ing under Ins control their 
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work was likely to improve m quality These 
anticipations were fulfilled Impey did his 
best to make a success of the new system and 
himself compiled a useful code by which the 
proceedings of the Company’s Courts were 
regulated 

The arrangement was condemned as a cor- 
rupt bargain and Impey stigmatized by 
Macaulay as becoming rich, quiet and infam- 
ous The imputation is unfair Soon after 
Impey assumed the new office he wrote to Lord 
Thurlow, then Attorney-General and after- 
wards Lord Chancellor, offering to re'fund the 
salary of the post if its retention was con- 
sidered improper by him or any of the Minis- 
ters, and he refused to draw pay till he had 
a reply Parliament, however, held that the 
two offices, one under the Crown and the other 
under the Company, were incompatible, that 
the independence of the Supreme Court was 
compromised by the Chief Justice holding a 
salaried office under the Company The post 
was accordingly abolished and Impey recalled 
(1782) , and it was not till 1861 that the sound 
^principle of making the local courts subordin- 
ate to a High Court of Judicature was re- 
affirmed 
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The Declaratory Act of 1781 —As a result 
of the petitions presented to Parliament, tlio 
conflict as to the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court tens settled b\ a new statute laving 
down that it did not extend either to (he Go\ 
ernor General and Council for acts done in 
their public capacity or to am one mcreh In 
reason of his being a land holder or farmer of 
revenue except in actions or suits which the 
parties agreed should be tried In the Court 

Administrative changes — The number of 
ciwl courts in the districts wan increased nml 
the Judges given some |>olicc duties under 
the title of Magistrates in place of tli rl'auj 
dars whose notorious oppressions necessitated 
their remoinl The British judges were onh 
entrusted with thcexccutnc worh of arresting 
offenders and prcienting breaches of the 
peace The trinl of criminal capes still rested 
with the Dnronns Indian officers administer 
ing Indian law and responsible to the Nnwnb 

The provincial Councils of H< venue 
instituted in 1774 wrn now (17fl) nlmli h<sl 
and the n venue administration nndi nvrr to 
comnuttet of four who wi re laid !u a con 
mission of one |x r rent of the net <olle< to in 
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The presidents of the provincial councils were 
made Collectors, but had little to do with the 
settlements of revenue, for Collectors were 
mistrusted The policy was one of centraliza- 
tion free from corruption, but without an 
adequate local agency The customs were 
also put m the hands of commissioners paid by 
a commission on their collections unauthor- 
ized exactions were put a stop to and steps 
taken to ensure the levy of fixed and equal 
duties from all traders 

Other activities. — Hastings had a real 
admiration for the literature and culture of 
India, the effect of which may be gathered 
from the statement m Price’s Observations 
)and Remarks that m all the Company’s 
settlements there reigned a rage to become 
proficient in Persian and the Indian langua- 
ges “ The young gentlemen at Bengal know 
how great a proficient Mr Hastings is m all 
the learnmgs of Asia and they are afraid to 
appear before him to talk on a subject of 
which they know nothmg or little ” A prac- 
tical outcome of the growing interest in 
^median learning and lore was the foundation 
ffi 1784 of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by 
Sir William Jones, a Judge of the Supreme 
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Court, and a learned orientalist, who himself 
translated sesernl Indian classics llnntingf 
proposed the foundation of a Professorship 
of Persian at the UnitersiU of Oxford, a 
proposal which was not earned out 

The Muhammadans were indebted to linn 
for the foundation (1781) of a Mndrnsa or 
college of Oriental learning in Cnlcutta 
Similar institutions were at one time common, 
but had fallen into deem and ruin and this 
was almost the onl\ complete establishment of 
its kind in India The gratitude of the 
Muhammadans was cainccd in a memorial 
sent to Parliament during Ins lmpcmliment 
in which it was stated that thousands of 
students mping the benefits of tbe Mndrnsa 
olTired tip prn\crs for the profit rit\ ot 
England and the success of the Compnnt 
Steps wire taken to pnnfv tin prtdntnn 
trilies of I’nlmrins in tin Itnjnmhnl Hill a 
tn’k completed In \ugnstus Cleielnn 1 who 
ns Ins ipitnpli (17H) n Intis without blood 
shed or tin ti rrorof ntitlioriU imploMiigonli 
the means of emu illation ronfiih no and I* ne- 
aohms nttimptisl and nceomplt»Ind tin 
entm Mibjet turn of tie lnwle-s ami mis' ' 
inhabitants of the !tin_lcterr\ i r run, T * 
Tnrai of Itajnmihnll who had Ion infn'xd 



the neighbouring lands by their predatory m- 
3ursions, inspired them with a taste for the 
irts of civilised life and attached them to the 
British Government by a conquest over their 
minds — the most permanent as the most 
rational mode of dominion " 

Hastings also entered into friendly rela- 
tions with Bhutan and Tibet The Bhutanese 
bad overrun the State of Cooch Behar m 1772 
and captured its Raja An appeal having 
been made to Hastings, the Bhutanese were 
expelled after some hard fighting the casual- 
ties m the attack on the fort of Cooch Behar 
amounted to one-fourth of the British foi^ce 
Peace was concluded through the intervention 
oT the Tashi Lama of Tibet, and next year 
(1774) Hastings took the opportunity to des- 
patch an envoy, Mr Bogle, to Bhutan and 
Tibet Bogle succeeded m obtaining per- 
mission for free trade between Bengal and 
Bhutan A second mission was sent under 
Turner to a new Tashi Lama m 1783, as a 
result of which anj 7 Indian traders recom- 
mended by the Governor- General were 
'allowed to trade with Tibet These missions 
^•d some interesting by-products Bogle’s 
visit to Bhutan started the cultivation of 
potatoes m that country, for Hastings, with a 
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care ecen for small things, instructed him tc 
plant potatoes in the places which he visited 
It also led to the establishment of a Buddhist 
monaster) in Howrah, which still sun ices 
under tho name of Bhot Bngan i e , the Tdiet 
an garden for the Tashi Lamn requested that 
he might be given a place on the bank of tho 
Ganges nt which his people might prac An 
Indian nnmed Puran Gir Gosain, who had 
been the Tasln Lamascmoi in 1773 was 
made the Mahnnt or prior this man accom 
pained the Turner mission and was appointed 
Hastings accredited agent to the Tasln 
Lainrr in 1783 

Foreign policy — Both Ilnstings and tin 
Directors were opposed to territorial nggran 
diRnunt I \ccjit for tin small islands of 
SnlRltcuud rieplmntn in tin neighlmiirhood 
of Bomlm the onli acquisitions during bn 
administration consisted of tin districts n r 
Ihnaresnnd Ghnnpur which were taken <nrr 
from Oudli in 177ti at the dictation of the 
majority niCounii) The unit «w whhh 
owed thur inspiration t« ffnstiti„s hfm eff 
wen tin email 1 Unit am < war alisidv- m p 
tiomd which was ilia vssnrc fort! eno tirlH of 
the nortlnni frontirr and the Ito'nlla war of 
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1773, which was undertaken to prevent 
Rohilkhand falling into the hands of the 
Marathas. now the only enemy the British 
power had to face, and by adding it to Oudh 
to form a compact buffer state He was, how- 
ever, drawn, by the impolitic measures of the 
Governments of Bombay and Madras, into dis- 
tant and protracted wars, which affected 
Bengal and Bihar only in so far that their 
icvenues had to be drawn on for meeting the 
expenses of the campaigns Chronic financial 
stringency was caused by these long wars and 
the necessity of providing the “ investment,’ 5 
already mentioned, i e , the purchase and ex- 
port of merchandise to England 

It should also be mentioned that both 
Chandernagore and Chmsura were occupied 
without opposition, when the French (1778) 
and the Dutch (1781) joined the Americans m 
war with Great Britain The surrender of 
Chmsura was almost farcical The Dutch 
Governor was a personal friend of Hastings, 
and to save his amour fropre it was arranged 
that he should surrender it to a large force. 
By some mistake only a subaltern and 14 men 
^ were sent, and the Dutch Governor refused to 
give up the town to anything less than a regi- 
ment, which had accordmglv to be sent Both 
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places were restored after peace was ce . 
eluded in 1783 During the war the Dams] 
settlement of Fnedricksnagnr, as Serampon 
was called flourished owing to the etclusioi 
of both the Trench and Dutch from trade ant 
also because neutral ships had the ndinntngi 
in sea borne traffic so long as British ship* 
were subject to the risk of capture and high 
rates of insurance So much was this the wise 
that, so long ns the war lasted the o\ersens 
trade was in the hands of the Danes 

Internal stato of the country — The rer 
enues of Bengal and Bihar lure at this turn 
looked upon ns an inexhaustible fund from 
■which the deficits of the other presidencies 
could be supplied The annual drain on this 
account increased nnnunlh till in 17~d it 
amounted to one cron, of rupees Tin (\ist 
cnee of such a surplus after defraung tin rosi 
of goiernment and of tilt nnlitan e tnhli«li 
rnent, was dui to the introdiutinn of stable 
goicrnment with ntn nchiurnt and n form 
as well ns to tin fait that tin cotuitn was 
beginning to recou r from tin fffists of tin 
gmt famine and iiiltiintion wa« sprt vlin^o 
I eotiomie rcxoien was tin r> nit of politu ,f 
sei uriti 
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y It must not be imagined, however, that the 
)eace of the country was complete or that its 
irosperity was comparable to that now pre- 
vailing Dacoits still infested parts of the 
lountry and had to be kept in check by military 
? orce In 1780 they started a fire which 
)urned down 15,000 houses and caused 200 
leaths m Calcutta In 1783 a band, 3,000 
strong, attacked an escort conveying treasure 
n Jessore and carried off the treasure, 
mother leader of dacoits in the same district 
reld out with 1,500 men and defeated the 
sepoys sent to arrest him In Bogra there 
was a pitched battle m 1777 between local 
lacoits and a body of 200 religious fanatics 
from up-country, mounted on liorses and 
armed with swords, which ended m the 
extermination of the robber band Another 
band m 1784 carried off 600 women In 
Eastern Bengal the destruction of crops by 
heavy floods m 1784 produced a famine, in 
which thousands died of starvation while a 
brisk trade was driven m the children whom 
their starving parents sold as slaves It is 
significant of the change since made m 
'economic conditions that this famme 
occurred when rice sold for 25 seers (50 lbs ) 
for the rupee, while m Purnea a fall m the 
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price of course rice from 4 mnunds (320 lbs) 
per rupee to 1 mnund 10 seers (100 lbs.) 
raised panic fears of a repetition of (lie 
famine of 1770 

Disturbed condition of Bihar — Parts of 
Bihar vv ere still in an unsettled state owing 
partly to the legacv of nnrest left In the 
Mughal Government and pnrtlv to tho dis 
astrous revenue polic\ In 3 lrhut mam 
zamindars set authoritv at defiance and leil 
the life of frce-booters Those to the north 
on the border of Nepal wrote tho Judge in 
1781, were all to a man v lllanis and t\ rants 
and many of them have long lioen m a state of 
pett\ warfare with Government In Snran 
tho Mahnnljn of llusepur (of tho Ilnthwn Itnj 
famih) refused to pnv rtunue and when 
ejected with the help of troops retired to a 
forest fnstness just across tin border in the 
dominions of the Nawabof Oudli from which 
he made frequuit raids and laid the country 
under contribution He had under him a 
trained force of hor« men ami nntehlo< hmen 
the numlier of his fnllowi rs was swollen In 
crowds of tannvit’is and landitti an I r mil 
punitive eciicslitions proved infrtiittiou 
lie eventunllv evclmnged the life of an out ' . 
law for that of a religious n«re ir 



The whole of South Bihar was settled oc 
L781 with R&ja Kalyau Singh, who proceeded 
;o sublet it partly to the old families of zamin- 
lars and partly to revenue farmers with no 
ocal influence or prestige The revenue 
ifflcers had to send sepoys to assist them in 
3ollectmg rents, for, as the Collector of Sha- 
labad recorded, “ It is not here as in Bengal, 
where a peon acting by order can bring a 
whole ■pargana of ryots before the Collector 
without the least trouble In this part of the 
30untry it is very different, for they do not 
scruple to oppose even an armed force sent by 
order of Government ” 

Chait Singh’s rebellion, 1781. — Kalyan 
Singh exercised his powers in a tyrannical 
and arbitrary manner, zammdars being 
imprisoned and dispossessed of their estates 
for arrears of revenue Under these condi- 
tions it is not surprismg that when the rebel- 
lion of Raja Chait Singh of Benares broke 
out, some of them took? sides against the Gov- 
ernment to which thev ascribed their troubles 

v 

^ne large zammdar of Gaya escaped from 
Imprisonment at Patna and raising a force of 
4,000 to 5,000 men proceeded to plunder the 
country till a string force was sent against 
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him Another zamindnr of Gn\n took nil 
vantage of the confusion to raise the burner 1 
of revolt wnth a bod\ of 1 500 men and 
held out till 1782 when he was sent ns 
n Stnte prisoner to Dacca There wns also a 
rising in Tirhut, tho Collector of which 
writing in 1785 said that when he took o\er 
chnrge three jears prcuoush " the count n 
had been in reiolt owing to the intrigues of 
the Raja of Benares Chnit Singh whose bane- 
ful influence had spread so far and would 
lime spread further had be not lieen clinked 
in time In Mr Hastings wise nnd spirit! d - 
measures ” 

Tho development of Calcutta — Calcutta A 
hnd long since rccourul from tin dnmngr r 
done in 1750 when it wns tnkin hi ‘hrnj ml 
dauln W ith part of tin Monet rnvncil ns 
reparations the tillngt of fiobinilpur wn« 
cleared nnd the pre-ent fort was limit nnd 
completed in 177 i nlotn. Clem rimji'-r the 
large hoiisis win bind whuli ban given to 
Calcutta the soim wlmt nil leaililu n inn of n 
• cit\ of palnees Tnl mg the town n< a / 
wlioh it was tin difbri nt front and > i ** 1 , 

more mennitim than m “lrrn t abaitta h 
g» nera! np|s arauci at this tin"* n at h 
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gathered from the description given by 
William Mackintosh in Travels in Em ope, 
Asia and A frica (1782) He referred to it as 
“ that scattered and confused chaos of houses, 
huts, sheds, streets, lanes, alleys, windings, 
gullies, sinks and tanks, which, jumbled into 
an undistinguished mass of filth and corrup- 
tion, equally offensive to human sense and 
health, compose the capital of the English 
Company’s Government m India The very 
small portion of cleanliness which it enjoys 
is owing to the familiar intercourse of hungry 
jackals by night and ravenous vultures, kites 
and crows by day 55 

Parliamentary intervention. — After 1780 
Parliament, which had begun to realize that 
a new overseas dominion was springing up in 
India, took an increasingly active interest in 
its affairs In 1781 it passed the Declara- 
tory Act defining the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme ‘Court and another Act renewing 
the charter of the Company, m 
which the opportunity was taken to provide 
that all despatches to India should be sub- 
mitted to the Government, as well as 1 hose 
irom India In the same year two parlia- 
mentary committees were appointed, one to 
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inquire into the causes of the Carnatic nar 
the other, in which Burke was the leading 
spirit to inquire into the administration of 
justice in Bengal As a result of the recom 
mondations of the latter which submitted as 
mnnj as twelve reports an address was 
mo\ed in 1782 for the recall of Impel 

The House of Commons also turned on 
Hastings recording a resolution that it was 
the dut) of the Directors to remoie him from 
his office on the ground thnt he had acted in 
a manner repugnant to the honour and wel 
fare of the nation and had brought cnlnmitn s 
on India and enormous ceqienses on the com 
pani The Directors who wire hostile to his 
police resole ed on his recall hut had to ns 
cind their resolution he ord< r of tin Court of 
Proprietors with whom alum rested tin 
power of ninoenl Tin e did not plian wlmt 
Hastings talk'd that fashionable pnjttdtce 
which nsmlvs eei re nit of tin Goee rnnii nt of 
Ikngnl lo nnpro[ar nintms and hr intis the 
authors with i rimiimlite mi tin tmitnre 
tine wnrmle supported him and n fn edt.m t 
on a im re resolution of the lion- of l onimmi 
It must moreoei r l» nmeml rid thnt thou h ^ 
I^ird North di ippnmd of m no of 1 Inn’ t n,-s 
me wins pirtinihrle as rrgnrds tin* lto’itlls 
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war, he had from 1779 to 1781 proposed his 
annual re appointment, because it was a time 
of war, difficulty, danger and distress requir- 
ing the firmness and ability of Hastings 
In 1783-84 no less than four East India 
Bills were brought forward, of which one 
passed into law The first was introduced by 
Dundas but dropped m consequence of the 
overthrow of the Shelburne ministry by a 
coalition of Whigs under Charles James Eox 
and of Tories under Lord North Fox intro- 
duced a Bill transferring the control of the 
Company and all appointments to a small 
body of Commissioners appointed m the first 
instance by Parliament The Bill, hotly 
supported by Burke and bitterly opposed by 
commercial interests, was passed by the 
House of Commons but thrown out by the 
House of Lords, with whom George III used 
his influence to defeat a measure which would 
have given the government and patronage of 
India to a Whig faction The coalition gov- 
ernment fell with its defeat and a new 
ministry was formed by William Pitt the 
younger, who m his turn introduced an East 
'hffidia Bill This was defeated m the House 
of Commons, where he had not yet got a 
majority 
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Having secured a majority in tho elec 
tions of 1784 Pitt brought forward another 
Bill which passed into law The provisions 
of this Act will be summarized m the next 
chapter, and it w ill suffice here to sa\ that its 
enactment was followed bv the resignation of 
Warren Hastings who had long felt the difli 
culties of his position in face of the opposition 
of the Court of Directors and was unwill 
ing to work under the new -kit of whuh tin 
author also showed hostiliti to him He h ft 
India in 1785 expecting high honours nnd 
found that the onh return for his sen ires was 
impeachment bv the House of Commons 

Tho impeachment — Thi trial of Hastings 
licfore the House of lairds Ix-gan 111 1788 nnu 
ended nun stars lattr with his oomph t< 
ncquittnl The nni>eachmt nt hi llurki a- 
rcmnrked lu 1 nnn\ Huron di«i lavi d innre 
of stildi than of truth more of mirt tin limn 
of justice nnd it i«inipn<«iMt not to simps 
thtze with the pin of Hastings- Thnalmr 
of other* nrqtnrt d 1 t nlnrgett and cnie lnpe 
nnd coiisisuiitn to the dominion whuh in 
hold there 1 gut ton all and ion Ini • 
rewnrdetl me with ronfi ntion di prevail t a 
life of imjH'nrhtmM \nditnstr\n elks' 
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Burke, with his passion for orderly govern- 
ment, neither recognized that this was the 
object for which Hastings had striven, nor 
extended to him the tolerance he had for 
what he called the great bad men of the old 
stamp, like Cromwell and Richelieu, because 
“ they had long views and sanctified their 
ambition by aiming at the orderly rule of 
their country ” 

The work of Warren Hastings. — The out- 
standing feature of Hastings’ administration 
was constructive statesmanship, the cieati on 
of a unified authority He gave form and 
system to a government which had none, he 
established a strong central authority and 
substituted the reign of law for that 
of arbitrary will The administrative fabric 
was by no means complete — it was left to 
others to build it up — but the foundations 
had been well and truly laid Crude as the 
model of district administration appears if 
judged by modern standards, there was a 
^table and effective government, the grave 
scandals which had made the “ Nabobs ” of 
Bengal a byword had ceased, and the leaven 
of new principles was at work 
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It was Hastings great merit that he trans 
lated into practice the principle that the got 
ernment should be for the good of the 
goterned that the people hate rights and 
their rulers obligations E\eu in 1707 the 
Select Committee had enunciated 1 the 
desire of the Compant to prefer before all 
things the good order and well goieming of 
the people to reliete the poor from oppression 
nnd legation but this renmined inereh a 
pious sentiment while the countn was t rented 
as n field for exploitation As an instance of 
the new spirit we mat quote the case of Til 
man Ilcneholl (appointed Judge-Magistrate 
of Jessore m 17*1) who tnadt it a guiding 
principle to protect the )>eoplo from oppn * 
sion Ills reward was um ration In w u 
nctunllt worshipped as a god lu tb< s-<< 
manufacturers of the ''iindarhnns i< 

e 

The ( xtmt to which Hastings was gllidi i 
In what an now callid pr<>-Iiidinn m ntitm lit 
wax in striking enntra t to tin protean m- 
lect of them ‘xiihjei l to tin priinart Ii s j’** 
■silt of inaintainiiig law and orib r Iw 1 In t.^ 
in the tabu iifpn*sr\in. Indian Msvrns ntr> 4 
in tin rdnait of Indian n^iiat under rup'-r 
a ision and control It would bed's I tied 1 
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a grievance to deprive the people of the pro- 
^ tection of their own laws and a wanton 
tyranny to require their obedience to others 
of which they were wholly ignorant “ Let 
this be the working principle m our govern- 
ment of the people whose ease and welfare we 
are bound both by justice and policy to pre- 
serve, to make their laws sit as light on them 
as possible and to share with them the 
privileges of our own constitution where they 
are capable of partaking of them, consistent- 
ly with their other rights and the welfare of 
the State ” So far did he carry this policy 
that Indian magistrates continued to inflict 
the penalties of the old Muhammadan code 
^ ^eluding mutilation, i e , the loss of a limb, 
/ id unspecified terms of imprisonment, i e , 
^isoners were confined indefinitely until 
ey made reparation for injuries or found 
w, eurity for good conduct When the 
°Vitish assumed direct management of the 
^ tils m 1792, it was found that 108 out of 300 
/prisoners m one district jail had been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment of this unlimited 
/'character 

Hastings had his reward m the love of the 
people, which continued even when they had 
no longer anything to expect from him 
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Macnulaj writes of the common Ii 
scene — ' a cloud of cron 6 pecking n siel 
ture to death, no bad type of what hap 
m that countn, as ofteu ns fortune dc 
one %\ho has been great and dreaded ’ At 
however, Hastings was under impcnrh 
and to nil appearances a fnllcn man so 
from turning to rend him the people 
mitted memorials eloquent of their grnti 
to him Their gist was that he laid 
foundations of justice and uphold tin jnl 
of the law the |>eople lived in case 
pence no oppression or t\rnnn\ was 
mitred the inmost ptir|>ose of his heart 
the presen ation of thi religous i>ersuns 
of the iK-ojfe he promoted ngncult 
rcviiectcd the learned nnd am was upr 
m his dealings nnd courteous in his mam 
Tlie saint note is strut k in Wui 
Hastings epitaph in Westminster Abl 
wliirh reeortls Tin Kingdom of Bengal 
sent of Ins government In niltd with a r 
anil eipiitnhle swav pty^rved it from li 
sion nnd while he seism t! to its mhnht'r 
thi t njovmt nt of thur t ustoiiis lnnsnnd 

hie sing- of |» stv was rewarded l\ tl 
nffts tion and gratitude 



CHAPTER IX. 


Cornwallis’ Administration. 

Pitt’s India Act of 1784 and the Charter 
Act of 1793. — The India Act, which Pitt 
drew up at the age of 25, reformed and, with 
the supplementary provisions of the Charter 
Act* of 1793, regulated the government of 
of the British possessions m India until they 
passed under the direct rule of the Crown m 
1858 A compromise between the claims of 
the Company and of Parliament, Pitt’s Act 
introduced a system of dual government by 
bodies representing both In all matters 
affecting the civil and military government, 
as well as the revenues of the British posses- 
sions, the Court of Directors henceforth act- 
ed under the direction and control of a Board 
of six Commissioners appointed by Parlia- 
ment This body was known as the Board of 
Control (though not so designated m the Act) 
and also as the India Board At first the 


* The Charter Acts are so called because they renewed the 
^-Company’s charter from time to time They also contained 
provisions defining the Company’s powers and regulating the 
system of government The Aot of 1793 contained no less than 
163 sections 
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President of the Board was the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, but b\ the 
Chnrter Act of 1793 (which renewed tJio Com 
panj s Charter for another 20 }enre) the 
office was mado a separate salaried appoint 
mcnt In course of time the President came 
to exercise the powera of the Board and to 
occupv much the same position ns the Scerc- 
tnrv of State for India hns done since 1858 
Commercial affairs were excluded from the 
control of the Board and still rested with the 
Court of Directors which also continued to 
exercise patronage but its pri\ lieges in this 
respect were limited bv the Board baring 
power to remove or recall nin officer 

Pitt s Act left tin Governor General in the 
snme position as liefore in relation to the 
Council ir decisions were to lie reaibrd bv 
a vote of the majoritv hat I,ord C nnivvalln 
hnving refu-ed to nccept office iinlo < In 
was given independent nuthoritv a s|H\inl 
Act was passed in 1780 rinj»wv« run the 
Governor General to ovirride the round 
nnd nil on Ins own n*s[xm<ibilitv in matters 
of high importance this was reaffirmed bv tl e 
Clinrler \ct of t7m Pitt * \ct {urtlmpr 
• xtrnded Ins control over tin Government > if 
Ilimbav and Mnilris mill gate injmr't n< 



on adninii>trcilivc matters. of which tlio 
effect is to he seen in the measures of Corn- 
wallis' administration, r a . the revenue sys- 
tem vus to he made defimlne and the rales 
of salane^ and emoluments were to be deter- 
mined The \ icious principle was laid down 
that promotions, both cnil and military, were 
to he made accoiding to seniority, and the 
agc-hin it for admission to ^cnicc, whether 
as a writer or cadet, was fixed at 15 to 22 
The minimum appears \er\ low. but Pitt, 
who pleaded “ guilt\ of the damnable crime 
of being a \oung man,” ma> have had a 
tenderness for youth Lastly, the acceptance 
of presents by British subjects holding any 
office was declared to be punishable as extor- 
tion 

The authority of Parliament was now put 
on a definite statutory basis, but in practice 
the decision of important questions rested’ 
with the President of the Board of Control m 
England and the Governor-General in India, 
both of whom were responsible to Parliament 
The pow r er of Parliament to intervene was 
°mphasised by- exhaustive inquiries into 

han administration, which were held by 
/feoxTct Committees before every renewal of 
the Company’s Charter The well-known 
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report of the Committee appointed bcfori 
renewal of the charter m 1813 whic 
known as the “ Fifth Report ” shows 
comprehensne character of these pcrioi 
inquisitions The President of the Bo 
nftor it was made n separate office 
Ilenn, Dundas whose long tenure of < 
(1703 — 1801) combined with his Scotch 
dilections led to the recruitment of m 
joung ‘Scotsmen for the Compana 8 ser 
and began that association of Scotlnnd v 
the administration of India which has co 
nued to the present dn\ 

The appointment of Lord Cornwall!; 
On the resignation of W nrren Ilnstir 
Mr (afterwnrds Sir John) Mncplier* 
the senior Member of Count il took o 
ohnrge ns Got enior Gent rnl nntl belli ofl 
till the nrrunl of laird Cornwallis in S 
temlter 178(1 I/ird Cornwallis lntl “en 
ns a general in the Anient an War 
Imlependenta which had Item prntua 
benight to an t ml In Ins sum mlrr of I oi 
town to Washington Ife rnjowd a ti 
rtputntinii and t hat was of Imre prt ( r 
impartama tin mnfitlrti v of th>* llrlti 
(imrmniem It* support nml tie pint 
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revenue was settled nnd the ngencv for its col- 
lection First j'Cnrlv settlements had been 
tried then n period of fivo rears after which 
jearlj settlements had been resumed \s 
for the ngencv an Indinn stafT responsible 
to the Nnwnb s Government hnd been cm 
ploj cd at first this had gi\ en place to British 
supervisors under Provincial Councils at 
Murshidabad nnd Patna British super 
visors and Indinn Diwnns hnd then worked 
jointly , ne\t Came Indinn ngents (amilt) 
under the supervision of six Prouncinl 
Councils nnd ln-tlv British Collectors 
undor the Comimttee of licventie at Cnluittn 

In 1780 the Court of Directors ordcrid 
tlmt a settlement should lie ninth fir t«n 
venrs nnd tlmt the amount to Ik- fixed ns the 
land revenue should after reci tv mg their 
final sanction lie considered ns the perron 
nint nnd umlternble revenue tomwnllis 
fill tlint furtlnr imjuines ivere necesmrv 
Ik fore -mb n numi ntnus step wnstnlrn 
He continued the vevrlv s< ttl< merits till ITtid 
when n settleiront for ten vein v vs run 
eluded which was tlrclnrcd lK•^n»^nen• m 
17PT This measure n volute nir-al f| > 
whole tv venue kv stem for no t nlv wrrrtlc 



amounts to be paid as revenue declared irre- 
vocable, but proprietary rights, which had 
never been enjoyed by private individuals, 
were given away by the State 

Tio appreciate the effects of the measure, 
it is necessary to sketch the mam features of 
the land revenue system hitherto m force 

The land revenue system. — From time 
immemorial the sovereign power m India had 
a recognized right to a portion of the pro- 
duce of the soil or of its value, unless it had 
alienated that right, eg, by making grants 
or assignments of land free of all payment 
for military, religious or charitable pur- 
poses The State share of the value of the 
crops, which is called the land revenue, was 
based on an estimate of the capability of 
the land and of the value of the crops The 
fixation of the amount to be paid, which is 
called the settlement of the land revenue, 
was revised from time to time The settle- 
ment made bv Todar Mai in the time of 
Akbar, for instance was revised m 1648 
another revision was made by Murshid Kuli 

-Jr* * 

Khan m 1722, and a third six years later by 
his successor 
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Between the sovereign power and the 
actual cultivators there were intermediaries 
known as zarmndars, i e landholders who 
receded the cultivators rents and made over 
its share to the State Under the Mughal 
8} stem of administration thov were mcreh 
agents of the Government holding their lands 
in order to collect the lnnd revenue and their 
emoluments were supposed to lie limited 
to allowances amounting to 10 to 15 per 
cent of the revenue thc\ collected In 
practice thev retained all tlint was left over 
after payment of the revenue nnd other 
duties So long ns tlie\ paid revenue regu 
lnrl\ the) were not distnrlied and in course 
of time their [wsition liecnme Imth lientnhle 
nnd transferable h\ sale or gift In otln r 
words the\ acquired the attributes of pro 
prietorship but the Government never rtvog 
nt'rd nnv right of full proprietor hip It 
reserved to itself the right to dh|m- of nnv 
zanundnri at its own di j eri lion if the in 
cnmlient eitlur dedinetl to pav the rrvrnttr 
when it was a e- -tl or nftv rvvard' failed in 
ln» pavmrnts 

\s n remit tin h were eon ant chan 
nnd '■or lo'm ''Imre in IT" »t-ited tint r <• 
of tin rotnid rahle rat iindam in llejewl 



could he traced to an origin within the last 
century and a half A topical instance of 
tins piocess was the huge Rajshnhi zannn- 
dari extending o\er nearly 13,000 square 
miles and pa\ nig a revenue of Rs 25 lakhs 
Of this Warren Hastings wrote in 1786 that 
it had “ risen to its present magnitude during 
the course of the last eighty years by accu- 
mulating the property of a great number of 
dispossessed zannndars, although the ances- 
tors of the piesent possessor had not by in- 
heritance a right to the property of a single 
village within the whole zammdari ** 
Another instance is that of the first Raja of 
Darbhanga, who was given a grant of Tir- 
hut subject to payment of a revenue of one 
lakh of rupees a year * As a punishment for 
appropriating an undue share of the receipts^ 
All Vardi Khan reduced him to the position 
of a mere revenue collector, allowing him 
only 2 per cent of the collections and a few 
villages Mir Kasim All, again, confis- 
cated a number of zannndaris and bestowed 
them on his own dependents. The practice of 
„ dispossessing zannndars and installing men 
v who had no previous connection with the land 
went to still further lengths after 1765, when 
the system of yearly and quinquennial leases 
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avns m force and a bods of men known as 
farmers or renters sprung up 

Cornwallis’ views — In proposing that the 
land reienue should be fixed and unnltcr 
able Cornwallis was influenced In the nceo* 
sit\ of taking effectual steps to facilitate 
recoien from the effects of the famine of 
1770 One third he said of the Com 
pam sternton lnJImdostnn is now a jungle 
inhabited onh In wild beasts Will n ten 
a ears lease induce am proprietor to clear 
nwni that jungle and entourage the riots to 
oome and cult n ate his lnnds* The eieii 
more important corollan In which the rnniin 
dars and fanmrs of rcunue were gnen full 
proprictan rights was due to his inahiliti t-i 
appreciate an agricultural econonn in wlmlt 
there was not the Tngli h sirtim of land 
tenurt and ta his oomiction that the proper 
iti of the countn dejicndeil in the existence 
of a class of landed proprietors the mwt 
frugal and thrifts ila«« of jieople whoahtic 
slmul 1 1c intitled to the tenefits of imprint'd 
or increased cultnntion 

The praitio of lnahnt |*ri<dna! rrtahi 
ntum of lie land nml of enhais tnx the read 
line of an e»tnl ( f mud to hair an in -res I 
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produce was Cornwallis said, not taxation, 
but a declaration that the property of tlie 
landholder is at the absolute disposal of Gov- 
ernment The latter was the basic principle 
of the land system of India, but lie could not 
understand it any more than the fact that 
the actual cultivators were equally entitled to 
be declared to have “ a permanent property 
m the soil " He held that the zammdar 
was the lord of the soil, the rightful owner 
of the land, and argued that even if he did 
not enjoy proprietary rights, he should he 
given them 

Unlike the modern Socialist, he was per- 
suaded that nothing could be so ruinous to 
the public interest as that the land should be 
retained as the propertf of the Government 
He was convinced that " failing the claim of 
right of the zanundars, it would be necessary 
for the public good to grant a right of pro- 
perty in the soil to them or to persons of 
other descriptions ” Agriculture, he urged," 
was the key industry of a country, on which 
depended both its manufactures and com- 
merce Cultivation would only extend if the 
bondholders were allowed to reap the full 
benefit of improvements and of the reclama- 
tion of waste land Any attempt of the State 
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the actual cultnators %vere equally entitled to 
be declared to have ** a permanent property 
m the soil *’ He held that the zammdar 
was the lord of the soil, the rightful owner 
of the land, and argued that even if he did 
not en-]oy proprietary rights, he should be 
given them. 

Unlike the modern Socialist, he was per- 
suaded that nothing could be so ruinous to 
the public interest as that the land should be 
' retained as the property of the Government 
He was convinced that “ failing the claim of 
right of the zammdars, it would be necessary 
for the public good to grant a right of pro- 
perty in the soil to them or to persons of 
other descriptions ” Agriculture, he urged, - 
was the key industry of a country, on vdnch 
depended both its manufactures and com- 
merce Cultivation would only extend if the 
► landholders were allowed to reap the full 
benefit of improvements and of the reclama- 
tion of waste land Any attempt of the State 
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to participate in the product of avn'te lands 
would disourapt. tliur cultivation ntid con 
toque nth prevent the gr ucthof manufacture-* 
nnd export If the Government required 
addition'll re*ourct thei rhoiihl he held lx 
ohtmned from duties on commerce nnd not 
ftom nni augmentation of the tax on land 
It i< not too murh to ten that heaiai n elnni 
pi in of landlord" anain^t other cliox for 
the hurdin of inert a*od taxation wax to lx* 
hirno hi thi pt neri) mii«ii)nrr while the land 
reienue ua« n girded n« <uro amt nnd tlm 
landlord w a* to l» maintained in n privileged 
pvitton 
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agreed to the Permanent Settlement It may 
be doubted whether any subsequent Prime 
Minister has given a problem of internal ad- 
ministration m India such close and prolong- 
ed attention The Directors, of whom few 
knew anything of the subject, meekly acqui- 
esced and Regulations were passed by the 
Governor-General’s Council declaring the 
decennial settlement to be fixed and unalter- 
able and^givmg those with whom it was made 
a statutory right of proprietorship 

Criticisms of the Permanent Settlement. — 

The measure has been the subject of much 
controversy It was condemned by subse- 
quent administrators, such as Lord Hastings, 
who m 1819 after admitting that there was 
never a measure conceived with a purer spirit 
of generous humanity and disinterested jus- 
tice, came to the melancholy conclusion that 
this truly benevolent purpose, had, to his 
painful knowledge, subjected almost the 
whole of the country to the most grievous 
oppression Lord Metcalfe, again, wrote — 
la What was the price of the Permanent 
Settlement m Bengal ? We not only relin- 
quished the right of the Government to any 
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farther revenue from land which was un 
doubtedh a great sacrifice, but what wn: 
much worse we destroyed all the existing 
property in land by creating a class of pro- 
prietors to whom we recklessly made over the 
property of others the allusion is to the 
Tights of the cultivators 

To turn to the views of an Indian adminis 
trator the case for and against the Pcrmn 
nent Settlement has been set forth b\ 
Mr R C Dutt c I E who nt one time 
stronglj supported it and nt n later dnte 
bitterly condemned it In The Peasantry 
of Benaal (1874) he declaimed ngainst it 
Seldom in the nnnnls of an) omntrj has 
hasta legislation been productive of effects so 
calnmitous ns the ill concciicd Permanent 
Settlement On the head of Lord Cornwallis 
will rest the blame that the extortion of the 
zamindars has not to the present dn\ erased 
— that the ill feeling between the not and lus 
master has ndanneed with the ndinnee of 
venrs On Ins lordship s head will rest tht 
guilt thnt the most fertile source of reicmic 
in a fertile countn has been closed up for 
over — thnt the extension of eultnntion hoi" 
increased not the wealth of thecultuntors hut 
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:he number of a class of impoverished 
idlers, the zammdars with a two-anna or 
me-anna share of the ancestral estate 5 5 His 
later view, as briefly expressed m his Brief 
History of Ancient and Modern Bengal 
(1899), was “ The settlement is an unquali- 
Eied boon to the country Cultivation has 
largely extended within the last hundred 
years, the income from lands has largelv in- 
creased, and the increase has remained with 
the people and for the good of the people 
The settlement has made the zammdars of 
Bengal a loyal, respectable and influential 
class, it has raised the middle classes of 
Bengal by a distribution of the profits from 
land through various means, it has conduced 
to the well-being of the cultivators them- 
selves by preventing undue exaction from 
them by zammdars , it has helped the cause of 
progress and enlightenment by securing the 
well-being of the people , and it has given the 
people of Bengal the foremost place among 
all the nations of India It must be admit- 
ted, however, that the cultivating classes of 
Behar have, through their ignorance, failed 
^ reap the advantages which their brethren 
m Bengal have learnt to secure for them- 
selves ” 
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Effect on cultivation — One of the r 
jects of Cornwallis nz tho spread ( 
ration was attained bj the securitt 
lire consequent on the Permanent Setl 
Under tho previous sistem of annua 
ments rack renting was so general ns 
rent the spread of cultivation, which 
vital importance for a eountr} which 
vet full} recovered from tho famine c 
An explained b\ “sir James Westland 
Report on the District of fer’ore " 1 
would imp roie his land or extend hi 
ration when he knew thnt the zn 
■would at once demand all the advantn 
might accrue and no rnmindnr would a 
improvement of his estnle when he 
the certain result would he an ini 
demand and an indeterminntelv ini 
demand on the part of the Collector 
mutual distrust between Gmcminent 
dnr and not — the mtnrnl conseqncnrt 
annual settlement sistem especinlh w] 
principles were laid down n* a basis t 
upon — barred nil progress ’ 

In 1700 the Collect ar of Tessore at: 
as a well known fact that cult nation 
where in nen district bad decreased 
1772 The change effected in the n 
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fears may be realized from the fact that 
whereas m 1790 the demand for tenants was 
greater than the supply and zamindars were 
3 ompetmg for them, m 1820 cultivators were 
competing for holdings The change of con- 
ditions m Bihar may similarly be illustrated 
by the case of the district .of Champ aran, - 
which is described as follows m Hamilton’s 
Deselection of Hindostan (1820) — Sarkar 
Champaran or Bettiah suffered severely 
during the great famine of 1770, when 
almost half the inhabitants are suppos- 
ed to have perished Besides this, the 
zamindars of Champaran having for many 
years been deprived of their lands, which 
were leased out to ignorant and rapacious 
farmers of the revenue, they experienced such 
oppression that the majority of the popula- 
tion which survived the famine were obliged 
to abscond, leaving the country almost a 
desert Since that melancholy epoch the 
zamindars have been re-established by the 
decennial settlement, many of the ancient in- 
habitants have returned and cultivation has 
been prosecuted ” Mr Ascoli m his Early 
Revenue History of Bengal contends that the 
Permanent Settlement did not lead tc an 
extension of cultivation, but he bases his 
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argument on the case of the Dacca diBtnct 
and his conclusion appears to be vitiated bi 
the exceptional conditions caused bt the 
famine of 1787 The Magistrate of Dacca 
reported m 1802 ‘ There are largo tracts 

which still show the effect of the famine of 
1787 and which from the vast depopulation 
occasioned b\ that scourge arc fo overrun 
with jungle and annojed with elephants and 
other wild beasts that the\ have become 
almost deserts ’ 

On the other hand it might reasonnblj lie 
argued that tho maintenance of peace and 
settled order with a consequent increase of 
population would in am case linve led to an 
increase of cultivation and that there hub in 
fact such an extension in temporarih settled 
areas On this ]>oint it will lie nppositc to 
quote the remarks of laird Mttcilfc 
‘ There can be no doubt that the cultivation 
of Bengal must lin\c grcatU increased suict 
the formation of the Permanent C5 rtthment 
but this is no proof that it would not hnie 
greatU increased with good management 
under other modes of settlement Cult u a 

tton has greath increased in the western 
prounces since tlicv enme into our possession 
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whether more or less proportionately m com- 
larison with Bengal, I have not the means of 
mowing, but the increase has been immense, 
nd increase of revenue has accompanied it r 
vdnch, of course, has not been the case m 
Bengal Taking into account the greater 
lifficulties that cultivation has to contend. 
71 th in the western provinces, I doubt 
whether it has not increased there as surpns- 
ngly m the same space of time as m Bengal. 
The probability, however, is that cultivation, 
vill increase more under a permanent settle- 
nent than any other, although great increase 
nay take place without it 5 5 

Sacrifice of revenue. — Unquestionably the 
government, both m Bengal and Bihar, has 
sustained a heavy loss by limiting its demand 
;o the amount assessed m 1790 In the 
irst place, the inquiries made up to that time 
were not sufficiently detailed to justify a 
settlement m perpetuity, and a substantial 
portion of the land escaped assessment In 
the districts of Muzaffarpur and Darbhanga, 
for instance, no less than two-thirds of the 
a *ea was unassessed — this m spite of the fact 
that the basis of assessment m Bihar was 
generally more accurate than m Bengal,. 
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because the organization of village officials 
being still effective, the facilities of obtnin_ 
ing information were greater In the second 
place the State gave up any share of the un 
earned increment which has accrued ns a 
result of the continued progress of the 
country The land rcicnue now bears little 
relation to the greatly enhanced value of the 
land The total gross rentnl at the time of 
the Permanent Settlement so far ns could 
be ascertained was Rs 4} crores whereas 
bi 1001 it had risen to Rs 101 crores Con 
scquently the land revenue instead of being 
nine tenths of the rental according to the pro- 
portion sanctioned bv the Permanent Settle 
ment is now onlv aliout one-fourth 

It must not be supposed that the whole of 
tlio increase of the rent roll hns l>ecn mono 
polized bv the landlords — it hns l>een shared 
in bv their subordinate tenure holders — but 
the fact remains thnt in mnnv cn«cs the revc 
nuc under modern conditions prnrticnllv 
amounts to a quit rent while the Q tnte has 
been debarred from increasing it though tin 
eountrv requires additional rc-sonrces to mc<t 
the increased charges iih ulcntnl to pntgre-s 
and the development of the functions of 
crnnicnt 
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The effect on the landlords. — It has often 
been objected to the Permanent Settlement 
that it converted into landed proprietors a set 
of panenu middlemen haung no connexion 
w ith the land except that of collecting the 
rents and that, by the operation of its 
stringent clauses about full and regular pay- 
ment of re\enuc. it more or less extinguish- 
ed the iold landed aristocracy It has even 
been said that within ten years a complete 
revolution took place m the constitution and 
ownership of the estates which were the 
subject of the settlement It is ‘perfectly 
true that mere middlemen, whose only 
status was that of rent collectors or revenue 
t farmers, were transformed into landlords * 
1 it is also true that many of the great zamm- 
dans were split up into small estates and a 
new class of landlords introduced This was 
especially the case m Bengal In Bihar, 
however, the settlement served to rescue Bajas 
and zamindars from the farmers of revenue 
who had been placed over them and to recog- 
nize as proprietors many whose ancestors had 
■exercised the power of semi-independent 
s and who were about to be submerged 
The misfortunes, moreover, of the old 
zamindars m Bengal were not due solely to 
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their having to pay revenue punctually 
without having the means of ensuring thi 
prompt realization of their rents A con 
tnbuting factor was the power of free and 
full transfer of their estates and the facili 
ties afforded to creditors to enforce pax 
ment of debts It is ’ says Sir William 
Hunter in Bengal 1/S Records, “ recorded 
on indisputable nuthonti that a large pro- 
portion of the transfers though nominnlh 
for arrears of tho land lav were in rcaliti 
the result of underhand arrangements with 
a Mew to securing that private creditors 
and mortgagees should acquire the estates 
of their debtors with an unquestionable 
title and free of all encumbrances W Inle 
many of the historical houses fell beneath 
the guillotine of the revenue sale laus a 
still larger numlicr were extinguished b\ 
their priintc creditors nnd the cull courts ' 
There were too noticenble consequences of 
this chnngc In the first place small estates 
were substituted for great zannndnris from 
which also thc\ differed in 1 m ing an nrcu 
mulation of scattered parcels of land Inste 
of compact properties extending over n la‘ 
area The other consequence was that mam 
estates passed into the hands of alMontee 
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landlords without local connexions Zamm- 
dan, it has been said, became more of a pro- 
fession and less of a position The evils of 
absenteeism began to spring up It has been 
argued, however, that the disappearance of 
the large landlords was not all loss Sir 
James Westland, for instance, writing of a 
typical Bengal district, Jessore, said “ Al- 
though the rum of the zammdars cannot but 
be looked on as matter of regret, it was not 
without many great advantages Hampered 
on every side with debt, they could do nothing 
for the benefit of their estates, having ab- 
solutely no capital to work on The new 
purchasers of the large zanimdaris were for 
the most part men of business from 
Calcutta They had often got their first 
footing through having lent large sums to 
zammdars, and at all events they were men 
who had by their own exertions amassed 
some degree of wealth They had conse- 
quently, so early as 1801, acquired the 
reputation of being good managers of their 
estates, they began looking into the old sub- 
tenures, they extended the cultivation and 
^eased to oppress the ryots, through whose 
co-operation alone improvement can fie 
expected.” 

IS A 
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Ope of the great hereditarj zamindors 
of Bengal saved his property bj his shrewd 
ness in following the example of Govern 
ment This was the Raja of Burdwnn 
who made a hind of permanent settlement 
with tenure holders (patmdars), binding 
them by terms and conditions similar to 
those bs which he was himself bound to the 
Government Ills example was largelv 
followed in Bengal with the result tlint land 
lords became recipients of a lived nnnunl 
income from their estates The practice 
was given legal laliditi b\ the Patm ‘mle 
Law of 1819 b\ which the jmtm tenures were 
liable to sumninn Mile in satisfaction of the 
znmindnr s demand of rent just ns his 
estate was liable to sale in default of pas 
ment of the land revenue This svstem 
howeicr lmohmg ns it did the abandon 
ment of respon«ihilit\ for the development 
of estates and of direct relations with the 
nots was dinmetricslh opposed to the in 
tentions of the author of the Permanent 
Settlement 

v ” 

The position of the tenantry — Th,' ^ 
charge most commouli levelled against the 
Permanent Settlement is that it indicted 
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grave injur}- on the cultivators by making no 
provision to safeguard their rights while 
the}' were subjected to grievous oppression 
bv the sequelas of laws passed in the interests 
of the landlords In justice to Cornwallis 
it must be predicated that he was perfectlv 
aware of the need for protecting the tenants 
and that he intended to secure for them im- 
munity from enhancement of rents It was 
specifically stated m Regulation I of 1793 
that power was reserved to legislate for their 
protection and welfare, but Cornwallis left 
India in 1793 and though he returned in 
1805 it was only to die after a few months. 

Regulation VIII of 1793 enjoined the 
landlords to conduct themselves with good 
faith and moderation towards their tenure- 
holders and tenants Orders were given that 
the landlords were to give pattas or leases 
specifying the rents payable by the ryots, and 
the responsibility of enforcing their issue 
was laid upon the Collectors Hortatorv 
clauses, without penal sanction, have no 
binding .force, and the provisions about the 
K pMtas overlooked the fundamental principle 
of administration that it is futile to pass 
orders unless steps can be, and are taken to 


! 
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have them carried out It was utterlj im 
possible for the Collectors to make the land 
lords issue correct pattas , for the sums pay 
able by tenants could not be ascertained 
without a survev of their holdings and 
a record of their rights for which the Codec 
tors hnd neither the time nor the staff The 
net result was that while the sums painblc 
by the zamindnrs to Government were fixed 
thoso payable b\ their tenants were left in 
determinate It is bevond question that the 
Permanent Settlement left a heritage of 
agrarian trouble because it was concluded 
before the relative rights of the zamimlnrs 
and rvots had lieen defined and recorded 
The orders about jmtta* remained prnett 
cnllv a dead letter the rvots refusing to 
necept them Nor can this lie wondered at 
The Collector of Pnjsbnhi in 1811 found 
that there were n« few jmllns as ever and 
remnrled — ' It will naturnllv l>on«led how 
does this happen 1 The onlv explanntnn I 
can ■offer is that the rights of the nnts lined', 
never Ik-cii determined or if determined i\-v' 
well understood The consequenri i« to 1 " 
nmtndnr who pretends to consuh r his/vot 
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a tenant-at-will, tenders a patta at an ex- 
m orbitant rate , the ryot, who considers lnm- 
f self (from the circumstance iof having held 
his lands for a very long period) a species of 
mukararidar ” i e , entitled to hold perma- 
nently at a fixed rate of rent, “ conceives 
that he is entitled to hold his lands at a fixed 
rent and therefore refuses the patta, the 
zammdar distrains and the ryot is ruined ” 

It must not however be supposed that 
the ryot only had grievances Por some 
years after the Permanent Settlement the 
landlord was largely at the mercy of his 
tenants, owing to the amount of waste land 
and the Comparative paucity of cultivators 
If oppressed by one landlord, a ryot could 
easily get land cheaply from another The 
landlord had to pay his revenue m full or lose 
his estate, but he had inadequate means of 
enforcing payment of rents from his tenants. 
To realize arrears, he had to lodge a suit and 
secure a decree, and m the meantime the 
ryot might abscond The experience of the 
Collector of Jessore, who was m a stronger 
^ osition than a private landlord, shows what 
difficulties the latter had to face In 1799 
he complained that the ryots m Government 


that he had reason to bclievo that ‘ almost 
all the Collectors are under the name 
of some relation or friend deepla on 
paged in commerce and ha their influence ns 
collectors and judges of Adnirlut become 
the greatest oppre •-ors of the mnnufnc 
ture 

The profits that could be made in this 
ovna ma\ lie illustrated b\ the case of 
brancois Grand the first Collector of Tir 
hut whose aaift aras famous for her liaison 
oaitli 'sir Phillip 1 rnneis and after her 
diaorte for lur mnrnnge anth the French 
statesman Tnllcarnnd Grand obtained 
damages of lie uO 000 from Traneis under 
decree of the ‘'upnme Court and proceeth 1 
to mahe a *mall fortune b commercial under 
tal ings uhile Colleator of Tirlmt from 1782 
to 1 7 C T I or this he eras ri inoaed to another 
office h\ ( oruualbs and ultimatela dismissed 
lb aras |ie-f(stU franl on the subject 
«ritu m an aremmt of bis meritorious 
comers in Tirliut 1 introduced the innnu 
farturin,, of indig > ntli r the I tiropcail 
manner fni.mru.cd tlir t it abb slum nt of mill 
aoaa t l and pi uitaiu il ere. ttsl three at ma 
oon ea|s-n e and thus jch od n fortune of 
UiOott . erluu Ma manufactories tm 
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houses land, furniture, tents, equipages, 
horses, boats, stood upon a valuation of 
£10 000 more ’ ’ He expected pity for Ins 
hard fate m being deprived of a chance of 
increasing his fortune by continuing m his 
station and extending his manufactories 
“ By one stroke of His Lordship’s pen, every 
hope and fair -built prospect was completely 
blasted Thus the blow was struck, and 
from that day I fell, perhaps, never to rise 
again View the portrait and Teel ” As 
a pioneer of the indigo industry, be it add- 
ed, he is entitled to the gratitude of North 
Bihar, where it was for over half a century 
the staple industry and a source of prosper- 
ity 

Cornwallis enunciated sound principles 
for the determination of salaries It was 
necessary, he laid down, to pay officers work- 
ing m a climate, where a continuation of 
health was so precarious, salaries “ suffici- 
ently liberal to enable them to live m a decent 
and comfortable manner and to make such 
annual savings as to give them a prospect of 
being able m a moderate number of years to 
vSpend the latter part of their days in easy 
circumstances at home ” These elementary 
principles were not altogether palatable to the 
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It was time tlmt the change was made 
There had been scandalous delat in the trial 
of o (lenders sent before the Dnroglins b\ tho 
Magistrates Since 1780, the lntter had 
power to IT) pettj cases of pilfering, assault 
and abuse and to impose sentences of four 
dais imprisonment but were otherwise 
simplt jioliee olliccrs The Dnroghns wen. 
corrupt wealths olTenders oonld purchase 1111 
inunitt for atrocious crimes murderers could 
C'Caiie prosecution hi compounding with the 
heirs of their uctima Tho barbarous 
Iiunishmi nl of mutilation was also frequenth 
iliflitted under the Muhnmmndnn low The 
records of the Chittagong district fchow that 
daejits ucre punished In impalement down 
to 17b J Nich fainge penalties Mere nbol 
i bed in 1701 whin 7 scars imprisonment 
was milwtituted for the lo s of one limb ami 
II stars impri onmuit for tbc loss of two 
OilamiH the Mulmimimdnn Inw wn 9 left 
intact imi sal a Regulation issued in 1700 
hid dawn tint the deu ion- of the Courts 
(hmild in nil s a es lie r. guild din theMulmm 
tindan law 

The Regulations — \ code of n gelations 
( >r til- puidimv af th different courts was 
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compiled by Sir George Barlow, who after- 
wards (in 1805) succeeded Cornwallis as Gov- 
ernor-General. this was practically an en- 
larged edition of Impey ’ s Code When be pre- 
pared it, the Supreme Court questioned tbe 
power of government to make laws and Sir 
William Jones suggested the use of the term * 
Regulations or Rules and Orders instead of 
laws This suggestion was acted upon by 
Cornwallis, who crossed out the word “laws” 
wherever it occurred in Barlow’s draft and 
substituted Rules or Regulations It was at 
the same time laid down that all laws promul- 
gated by Government should be printed and 
published 

According to Barlow, when Cornwallis 
arrived, the Government was a despotism. 

It had the sole power of making laws, and it 
•exercised the power of administering them 
as well as all the functions of executive 
authority He claimed that a new consti- 
tution was established by Cornwallis, which 
was completed by Wellesley, and that it gave 
security to the rights of person and property 
by affording Indian subjects the means of ob- 
^taining redress against any infringement of 
those rights The claim appears to be rea- 
sonable There is no doubt that Cornwallis’ 

• 19 



reforms changed the whole system of adminis 
trntion and were in many respects not onl; 
radical but salutary 

Formation of districts — Many of the dis 
tncts were of enormous and unwield; 
size often because their basis was tho cyis 
tcncc of large estates Mur«hidabad fo 
instance included the great estates of Bir 
bhum and Yishnupur of which tho last cs 
tended oier a large part of the present dis 
trict of Bnnhure Raj-hahi which was cc 
extensive with the huge Itajshahi or Nnto 
znmmdari included the present districts o 
Itajslmlu Malda Bogra and Pabna ns wel 
ns a tract south of the Ganges Tho dis 
trie t of Bihar wa com]>ored of the prcren 
Patna district nnd the north of Gaia dis 
tiret The south of the district last namei 
wa« part af Rnmgarh n huge nmorphous dis 
trie t unhiding the greater pare of Chotn Nag 
pur \ general redistribution was cflcctci 
tetwrru 17-7 and 1701 nnd the prmmci 
t a[ j-e.1 i nt into 2- di tncts of more manage 
nl 1- lie 

Dherden In Bengal — ' Throughout prac 
i-dt' tl * i 1 ol<- 1 r Cornwallis ndrnmistm 
" ,l1 " r t < di< irilers m Birbhnm nnr 
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Bankura, which in more settled times might 
^ha\e been dignified with the name of rebel- 
lion They have been described in detail m 
Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal and we 
need only quote the official summary given 
bv the Collector of* Birbhum in 1792. 
“ Birbhum is surrounded on the south-west 
and west by the great western jungle, which 
has long jirotected from the vigilance of jus- 
tice numerous bands of dacoits, who there 
take refuge and commit their depredations 
on the neighbouring defenceless cultivators 
Towns once populous are now deserted; the 
manufactures are decayed, and where com- 
merce flourished only a few poor and 
wretched hovels are seen When the places 
on the frontier became, from their poverty, 
no longer an object to the dacoits, their de- 
predations were extended into the heart of 
the district, and towns have been plundered 
and people murdered within two kos 55 (i e , 
four miles) “ of the Collector’s house by 
banditti amounting to upwards of three 
thousand men ” 

Bankura suffered no less than Birbhum. 
^The town of Vishnupur was sacked m 1787 
' and was again taken a few years later by a 
robber band 1,000 strong The Taids were 

19a 
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put down b\ the use of military forco and the 
co-operation of the cultivators themselves ■ 
crowds of infuriated peasants setting on 
parties of the dacoits and beating them to 
death 

Another disturbed area was the tract to 
the west of Bogrn which was a hind of “ no 
man s land far removed from am author 
it\ It was infested bj bands of dacoits — 
one headed b\ a woman — who carried on 
their depredations both by land and water 
The zamindars were almost cqunlh lawless 
as explained in a report of 1787 — " The pnn 
cipal zamindars in most parts of theso dis 
trict? and I believe I xnav venture to ndd 
in most pnrts of the countn too havcnlwnvs' 
a banditti reads to let loo«o on such of their 
unfortunate neighbours ns have nn\ pro 
peril worth seizing on and in accomplishing 
which the Inn of the nnhappv sufferers arc 
rcldom spared 
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The administration of Wellesley and Minto. 

Wellesley’s policy. — There is little of 
interest to Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in the 
administration of Sir John Shore (1793 — 98), 
who on his retirement was raised to the peer- 
age as Lord Teignmouth The policy of non- 
interference was followed m accordance with 
the Charter Act of 1793, which had laid down 
that the pursuit of schemes of conquest and 
extension of dominion m India were repug- 
nant to the wish, honour and policy of the 
British nation A forward policy was adopt- 
ed by Lord Mormngton, better knoiyn by his 
subsequent title of the Marquess Wellesley 
When he assumed office as Governor-General 
in 1798, Bengal (including Bihar) formed the 
greater part of the Company’s possessions 
Before he was recalled seven years later, the 
Maratha province of Orissa had been annexed , 
territory had been taken from Oudh and added 
to the Bengal Presidency, which now marched 
N>n the north with the Pun] ab and on the south 
with Madras, and the British protectorate 
had been established over the Indian princes. 
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This expansion of British dominion wns due 
to measures taken to counteract the designs 
of the French under \apoleon and parti) nlso 
to W ellcdev s imperialistic ideas A local 
illustration of the application of these ideas 
was the const ruction of Go\ eminent House 
at Calcutta on his argument that India 
should he governed from a palace and not 
from a counting house Calcutta was nlso 
developed on his initiative into a town more 
worthv of a capital n Town Improvement 
Committee which was appointed bv him 
earning out impiovcments with funds raised 
In lotteries 

Development of tho Civil Service — The 
influence of his ideas is nl«o seen in the new 
conception of the functions and status of the 
Civil c i nice The civil servants of the 
Ea«t India Compnnv lie said ‘ can no 
longer lie considered as the ngents 
of a common nl concern Thev arc in fact 
tlw mini t. rs and oTiccrs of a powerful 
rmerrtgti thin must now he viewed in tint 
cnpaeitv riih reference not to their nominal 
1 ut to their rei| orcnipntions Thev arc 
re.|Uirrd t<> di« tinrge the functions or mngis- 
trate^ jul r e. am' nwlom and g wrmor* of 
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provinces Their duties are those of 

statesmen in every other part of the world, 
with no other characteristic differences than 
the obstacles opposed by an unfavourable 
climate, bv a foreign language, and by the 
peculiar usages and laws of India, and by 
the manners of its inhabitants ” 

The College of Fort William. — The youths 
sent out as writers bv. the Directors were 
ill prepared for this high calling, arriving m 
the country with no previous knowledge of 
its laws, languages and customs Wellesley's 
view was that though the foundation of their 
education must be laid m Great Britain, it 
must be completed systematically after their 
arrival in India He accordingly proposed 
the establishment of a college in Calcutta for 
the thorough training of all the Company’s 
young officers, and m 1800, without waiting 
for the sanction of the Directors, he started 
the college m Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta 
under the name of the College of Fort 
William The Directors, with their usual 
narrow commercial outlook, would not accept 
-,the scheme, and the college was reduced to an 
institution for teaching Oriental languages to 
those officers only who were sent to Bengal 
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Even though its scope was curtailed the 
College did valuable work Hitherto lgnor 
nnce of the languages of the countn bad left 
the officers of the Compare largely dependent 
on Indian subordinates who misused then 
power Subordinates wero ennehed but the 
people sutTered wrong and the administration 
incurred discredit Owing to the necessity 
for vernacular text books the College helped 
in creating a Bongnlbproso literature hithertc 
non existent It published a number of uso 
ful publications on the laws and languages o 
India ns well ns purel\ liternra works 
Several of the stalT were distinguished men 
such as Doctor Cam the ^ernmpore mission 
an who taucht Bengali and Sanskrit Cole 
broohe a Judge of the Sadr Diwnni Adnlnt 
who was an unpaid professor of Hindu lnu 
and ■'anskrit and Iswar Chandra Vidvn 
sagnr who was a Head Tamlit (1=11) II 
remains to add that the insistence hi 
'Nellralev of the need for training recruits tr 
the (ortpam » civil sen ice led to the estnb 
lubment in 1=05 of the Hnilribun College ni 
obieb thca studied for two seals liefori 
J' * n, f- *1 eir ap|suntrrent« in India Thf' 
C llr-^r nas in evistenci- till 1=5= when it aval 
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bolished on the introduction of the competi- 
Lve system, i e , the appointment of members 
f the civil service on the results of eompeti- 
ive examinations 

Change in the functions of Government. — 

)ne sensible measure of decentralization! 
arried out by Wellesley was the abdications 
f its judicial powers by the central govern- 
lent, i e , the Governor-General and Members 
f Council, who had hitherto not only possess- 
d the sole executive and exclusive legislative 
uthority, but also constituted the supreme 
udicial courts i e , the Sadr Diwani and 
>adr Nizamat Adalats Wellesley argued 
hat the union of legislative and judicial 
)ower in the same body was inconsistent with 
)roper principles of ' government It may 
ilso be doubted whether the system satisfied 
he requirements of justice, for cases were* 
iecided in chamber, neither the parties nor 
heir pleaders appearing A staff of judges, 
vas now appointed for the two courts 

Private trade. — The first blow agamst the- 
fading monopoly of the Company had been 
struck by the Charter Act of 1793, which 
required the Company to reserve 3,000 tons 
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and Grant came out in an American ship, 
also without a license and not being allowed 
to settle in British territory, made their 
headquarters at the Danish colony of Seram 
pore, where Carer joined them. 

Apart from their missionary efforts the 
Serampore missionaries did great work in 
promoting the advancement of learning, 
secular as well ns religious The) were a 
vivifying influence at a time when Sanskrit 
learning was the prerogative of a small 
intellectual class and Bengali prose literature 
had still to fie created The) started a print- 
ing press from winch issued the first books 
printed in Bengali if yvo exclude tlioso bibha 
abibhn the Government Regulations n 
Bengali history of I’mtnpnditya by Ram Ram 
ltasu v as soon followed h\ a Bengali grammar 
compiled lo Carey for the use of students at 
the College of bort William. The mission 
nries wire the first to translate the Bible into 
th» langtmp-s of Indm they also translated 
into fnjlish Indian classics such ns the 
VubnV inla and Rnruuinnn The\ 
put llshnl tlit- first Bengali news|ia|ier ami 
they KfTe pioneers in the field of Bengali 
edm-atim 
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Wellesley raised no objection to additional 
missionaries coming to Calcutta or to their 
reaching m the interior He himself was 
iberal, not to say catholic m his views, making 
lonations impartially on behalf of the 
Company to the Danish church at Serampore 
md the Hindu slirme at Kali Ghat in 
Calcutta Ward records the fact that “a 
leputation from the Company went m a 
irocession to Kalee Ghaut — the most opulent 
md popular shrine m the metropolis — and 
iresented Rs 5,000 to the idol in the name 
if the Company for the success which had 
ittended the British arms ” 

Abolition of child sacrifice. — The Seram- 
pore missionaries had a friend at coirnt m 
Mr Udny, a. Member of Council (1801), who 
urged Wellesley to put a stop to the sacrifice 
of children at the festival of Ganga Sagar 
held annually on Saugor Island These 
sacrifices were made in fulfilment of religious 
vows, eg, a woman would vow to make an 
iffering of a child m hope of further offspring 
The victims were thrown into the sea to be 
drowned or devoured by sharks and crocodiles 
Carey, who was called on for a report on the 
question, after consulting the pandits, recom- 
mended the abolition of the practice, which 
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voii not basea on any religious imperative 
nnd in 1802 n law was passed prohibiting it 
which was enforced b\ sepoys being sent tc 
prerent an\ attempts at sacrifice The 
practice quietlv died out without nnt 
complaints of interference with Hindi 
customs 

The Chuar rebellion — In 1703 00 at 
outbreak occurred in the south west of tilt 
Bunkum, district nnd the north west of the 
Mnlnnpore district to winch the name of the 
Clinnr rebellion is gcnernlli gircn The terra 
Cliunr means in Bengali a savage nnd tint 
applied to the Blinmij nnd other aboriginal 
tni>es in Bankuri Mulnnpore nnd Mnnbhum 
The rising was due to Government having 
resinned or aasesMxl to rents the lands of the 
;m/r— tren who formed a 1 ind of |Kiliei force 
and were remunerated for their services b\ 
grants of land winch thrv held either Tree 
of rent orstibjcs t ton quit rent Their land' 
having Ua n tnl rn fri m them or rants hnvnig 
teen trnj» cd to provide for the charges of 
re-guhr jxvli v th v too' up arms m orih r to 
recover ulnt tl m regard'd as their 
irrw -nl ri-ltis Tic liirlnlent jungle 
tri 1 -*’ rand' O' imro , v It c them and tl t 
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insurgents found leaders m zanundars who 
had lost their estates by the operation of the 
revenue sale laws 

The first outbreak oceuired m 1798 in 
Bankura, where it was headed by one such 
zammdar He ravaged the country with 
1 500 men and after plundering and burning 
down 30 villages was captured and put on his. 
trial He had, however, to be released as no 
one dare give evidence against him, and he 
took the field again m 1799, when the rising 
spread to Midnapore A large tract of 
country was laid waste, the cultivators flying 
before the Chuars to take refuge in Midnapore 
and other places held by the Company's 
sepoys The Chuars earned fire and 
slaughter to within a few miles of Midnapore 
and even threatened to attack that town The 
ordinary police and military forces of. the 
district were quite unable to cope with the 
banditti, as they are called m the old records, 
but eventually the Chuar bands were suppress- 
ed with the help of a strong body of troops 
The country remained disturbed for some 
►.tune, and a special district, called the Jungle 
Mahals, with headquarters at Bankura, had 
to be formed out :of the wilder and less 
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.accessible parts of Bankura Midnapore and 
Mnnbhnm Many venrs elapsed howeyei 
■before tne extreme north of Midnapore wni 
•pacified A contemporary account states 
Although within 00 miles of Calcutta 
up to 1810 owing to peculinr local obstacles 
iho authority of Goiernment had newer been 
firmli established in this tract (Bagri) The 
lenders of the Chuars continued to act as if 
they had been independent of any Gorern 
ment and endeavoured to maintain their pre- 
dominance hi the most atrocious nets of 
rapine 

Appointment of Lord Minto — After tin 
recall of \\ cllcsUv Lord Cornwallis returned 
for a second term of olfice but died in n feu 
months (ISOj) An imseemli qunrrel then 
urns- Is tween the Directors and the Govern 
mint of laird Grimille and Tot our t lie 
nppomtmmt of a Goiernor Gi ncrnl owing 
to an attempt of the Ministers to usurp tin 
Dinvlors prerog itive of patronage 8it 
Cron, e Barlow the senior Mrn! *r of Council 
was first np{saiutrd hut was recalled hy tin 
tioien neat in order to male resmi for r 
nornin>e of its n -rn This was Lord T-nuder 
dale whowaAnfiv xirxis tothe Directors Xl< 
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hold the tenets, so pernicious m their uew, of 
fiee trade, i o , the abolition of the Company’s 
trade monopoly lie had avowed revolution- 
arv doctrines during the French revolution, 
affecting a dress m keeping with them, and 
calling himself Citizen Lauderdale Added 
to these objections, he vas said to have a face 
resembling that of a cut-throat t 

The Court of Directors had the right of 
appointment, subject to the veto of the Gov- 
ernment, under the Acts of 1784 and 1703 
and the recall of Barlow was an abuse of 
power on the part of the Ministers 
A compromise was arrived at by the appoint- 
ment of Loid Mm to, Barlow being solaced 
with the Governorship of Madras Minto 
had long been associated with Indian affairs 
He had brought forward the unsuccessful 
motion for the impeachment of Sir Elijah 
Impey , he had been one of the members of the 
House of Commons who impeached Warren 
Hastings , and at the time of his appointment, 
he was President of the Board of Control 

Minto’s administration. — The sis years 
t &f Mmto’s administration (1807 — 13) were 
generally peaceful and prosperous The 
policy of non-intervention and abstention 

20 
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from entangling alliances was followed 
\\ elleslee a maxim had been thac an insull 
offered to the British flag at the mouth of th< 
Ganges should be resented as promptle anc 
as fnlh ns an insult offered at the mouth ol 
the Thnmcs Ven different vicees non pre 
vailed \o action was taken to stop the cn 
croaclunuit of tin Bunnest and Ivepnlese oi 
tin frontiers or the outrages of the rnidans it 
the interior Minto s Goimimint contended 
it elf eenh dt femme nnnsures designed to pre 
lent tin l’indnns extending their incursion 1 
into British territon There measures were 
noteffeetnnl one raid for instance leasninde 
into Mirrnpur and v outh Bilinr in 1812 ant 
Minto s Omemminl admitting that thee 
were tuirile pallintnes < ontemplated the 
adoption at some fiitnrr dnte of operations 
whuh eentild elrdi at tin root of this gnat 
and mi Arising ceil In foreign [mlllics tin 
ill— igns of Nnpohnii constituted the ihnf 
dan, ■ r "l<> «ount< rnet them ri lnttons wi n 
i n re red int i Kith \fghamvtan and IN rein 
am! tin- 1 lands of Mauritius lhiiirUiu nml 
Tax a lla-uueeel r l te tv le v>aielT«\ wen In'. • r 

n_ 

Capture ef Maurllltri —Tim res I- rn- 
tia.V :( I'-n el suPrtrd hrsea V- re, during 
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the long Napoleonic wais The French had 
a base in Mauritius from which fhcir ciuisers 
and piivateei^ ^allied fmth and to which 
thev letumed with then prizes The value 
of propei t\ belonging to Calcutta moichanls 
which was captured in 15 year* was put down 
at fifteen millions ‘Telling in 1807, the loss 
m six weeks oni\ was £300.000 Mmto 
delci mined to ‘Top those depredations, an 
expedition sent m 1 SI 0 eaptuied the islands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, and the Fiench 
fleets disappeared fiom the Indian sens 

Dacoity. — In the spheie of internal 
administration the reform of moT pressing 
impoitance was the suppression of the 
brigandage called dacoity It is difficult at 
the present dav to realize the extensiveness of 
this form of lawlessness in Bengal, the passive 
submission cf the people and the miseries 
they endured “ A monstrous and disorga- 
nized state of society”, w r rote Mmto m 1810, 
“ existed under the eye of the supreme British 
authorities and almost at that very seat of 
L Government to which the country might justly 
ok for safety and protection The mischief 
could not wait for a slow remedy , the people 
w T ere perishing almost m our sight Every 

On . 
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■week s delni was n doom of slaughter nnd 
torture n gurnet the defenceless udiabitnnts 
of vtri populous territories ’ 

The language nt first Bight appears that of 
hvperbole but it is on record that robberies 
murders and the most ntrocious nnd deliberate 
cruelties wen committed with feu exceptions 
and with slight modifications of ntrocitt in 
cicn pnrt of Iluignl m one district (findift) 
70 (arsons uere on nn nicrngc tortured hi 
the dacoits iien month llengnl which had 
l>een longest under a settled government uns 
far more subject to brigandage than more 
recent acquisitions and less cmlireil tracts 
Mmto ascribed this nnomnli to fivi causes in 
a httcr which throws n mid light on the 
muettled state of II ngal nt the time 
The*e were — 

fl) The rubes of the ronntia hnie 
prf mini tin temptation of good phimhr 

(-1 Tin loii^ Nxuriti which the immtn 
ln> r ijoicd from fi ren.n rnemies nnd the 
cvneqinnt lo-s of matttnl hnhits nnd 
rharn tr- lmi> made tin |ssip|e of Ihugnl 
“■•timid nnd rtirmted that no re isiniue i< to 
t- oj prrln nded in the nit nor jmnlslimmt 
afterward 
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(3) The venality of the police, on whom 
the Magistrates relied and by whom they were 
kept m ignorance “ In many instances the 
Magistrate has remained entirely ignorant 
of a very large proportion of the offences 
committed within his jurisdiction and has 
congratulated himself on the good order and 
exact police of a country m which great 
bodies of armed banditti have been robbing 
and burning the villages and murdering and 
torturing the people all round him ” 

(4) The protection given by zamindars to 
the dacoits “ The zemindars have very 
commonly no other idea of an estate than as 
a field to plunder m nor of the influence 
which property gives than as a power to extort 
and pillage amongst the people subject to 
them The leaders of the daeoits find it in 
their interest to conciliate this class of people, 
and by a participation m the plunder, or by 
other inducements, obtain a secure refuge and 
protection m their estates 

(5) “ The best security of all, howe'er 
enjoyed by the dacoits has been the intimrf^- 
tion of the unhappy people who are 1 beoV-ecre 
of their rapine and cruelty Jt occd 'do 
to imagine, without seeing it, the?^r/;d 
dancy they had obtained over toe frhehft ants 
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at large of the countries which have been the 
principal scenes of their atrocities Thei had 
established a terrorism as perfect ns thnt 
which was the foundation of the French 
republican power and in truth the sirdars 
or captains of the band were esteemed and 
cien called the Hakim or ruling power while 
the Goicrnment did not possess oitlicr 
outhruti or influence enough to obtain from 
the [veople the smallest aid towards their own 
protection 

If a whole eillage was dcstroicd not 
a man was found to complain If n fnmili 
was half murdered and half tortured the 
trrtmed Mirrnors could not l>e prevailed u|>on 
to appeir agnin t the criminals Men have 
l*su found with their limbs anil half the 
fleh of their Indies consumed h\ slow fire 
who jiersis <sl in raxing thnt tlm had fallen 
Kite their run fire or otherwi e drill mg all 
1 lire! Ir»lt,c o the I H lit til It could 1(11(1 to 
the ic iiutirn ir ditisiim of the ofii iidets 
Tin i In ' if thci rp'il i thri would either 
tl mis lio I r tl r nmaiintig metals rs of their 
families I ill- patih d the came n clung 
11- Strj hltlerto tdetl to (hsl the 
nil hid *i nail faded the ri medi had eiefl 




complainants and witnesses against their, 
persecutors The eul was not howcier 
eradicated and dacoin long continued to be 
a blot on the administration 

Improvement of administration — Despite 
this snmml of brigandage there was n 
steads linprosemcnt of administration and n 
general increase of prospenta The Pnrlin 
inentnn Committee appointed before the 
icnennl of the Compam s Charter reported 
in 1 ft I2 after an impartial and exhaustive 
imcstigation that though lniporfeetions 
(\istetl m the internal administration 
Hcngnl Ilriti«h rule had broug'' llrct l ^ lp 
from foreign deprc<lation« and wnilcd ujioii 
motion and an admini8tin inn '‘' " ( ' n ba\e 
its principles and rxcriybilnlH mid lint f the, 
mtn_nt\ and nlulin ,fu-mnn\ In slow fird/ 
prcxmlitig it The imu *bat tin \ had falh ( 
the Item.nl prownce* \thrrwi«e doming i Cj, 
tnjoied fora {>eriod o/ *bat could tend rj^ 
pamllrlcd in Oriental lA’ 1 ’" nf the olli ndei^j 
rd them .It.-- m the nrm\ thin would cltlJCj 
tl r i r< it mm of the jiojng nu'mlior* of thf^j 
it, to Minin him -If / th same t \ciim r ,r^ ( 
iirni|ti<nl dg irnutalrn to thnl 
dn pjs-'l the 1 1 -c rf the rvniedi had r» 
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its officers properly “ A more pure and 
highly honourable administration does not 
exist than that of the E I Company m 
India 55 

Buchanan-Hamilton’s statistical survey. — 

The first statistical survey of the districts was 
undertaken, under Lord Mmto’s orders, by 
Dr Francis Buchanan better known bv his- 

< j 

subsequent name of Buchanan-Hamilton 
During the years 1807 — 14 he made a full 
and comprehensive survey of the agricultural 
and economic conditions of the districts of 
Dmajpur, Rangpur, Purnea, Bhagalpur, 
Bihar and Shahabad His reports were 
contained m 25 folio volumes of manuscript, 
which were deposited m the India Office and 
never published, but copious extracts are 
given m Montgomery Martin’s History , 
Antiquities , Topography and Statistics of 
Eastern India (1838) 

Economic conditions. — These reports illum- 
inate the rural economy of Bengal and Bihar 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Tn Dmajpur, for instance, silver and cowries 
constituted the currenc}^ Cowries, of which 
5,760 to 5,920 went to the rupee, were used 
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for moot transactions V loaded ox which, 
incidental!! onli the Healthiest monei 
changers used could cam ns much ns Tta 15 
worth of these bulhi substitutes for coins 
Tin condition of the poorer elnss was miser 
nble judged b\ modern standards The 
poorer cultivators \cr% seldom tnsted milk, 
their mipph of salt and oil was sennti The 
lowest classes often had to go altogether with 
out salt and in plnei of it used the ashes of 
anrious plants The on!\ fish that the\ had 
was what thei caught in the ditches hut 
Huchnitnn Hamilton graieK assures us the 
greatest deprivation from which thei mlTered 
was the Rcnrut! of tobacco 
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servant” Slavery or serfdom was common, 
( the price of an adult male was Its 15 to 
Its 20, of a youth 16 years of age Its 12 to 
Its 20, and of a girl aged 8 to 10 years Its 5 
to Its 15 In some parts the people were so 
poor that they could afford little or no salt, 
they substituted for it wood ashes or eked 
out their scanty supply by mixmg ashes with 
it The beggars had a miserable lot 
“ When a wretch is about to expire, he is 
usually carried out to the road and allowed 
to die, or, if he is suddenly carried off, his 
death is carefully concealed until night, when 
the corpse is privately thrown out to the 
dogs ” 

In Shahabad, if any destitute person was 
in danger of dying, his neighbours took him 
to the next village and left him , if he survived, 
he was planted on another village, and so 
bandied about till he died In this latter 
district, male slaves or serfs sold for Its 15 
and females for Rs 20 each, male domestics 
were given pay of eight annas to one rupee 
a month, besides their food and clothes "Few 
^-■°f the cultivators’ houses had either windows 
or doors, the place of which was supplied by 
holes or openings m the walls 
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The missionary question — Xonc of 
Mintc s measures nrou«cd “inch eontroaersa ns 
Ins treatment cf the Scrnmpore missionaries 
Thca come into conflict with Goa eminent 
liecnnse sonic publications issuing from their 
prr=s contained ntfnchsmi the ITindu religion 
nml Mnlimcd the Protihet Minto in 1807 
t tnl li«lied a cen orslnp oacr their press to 
the cottnt that nil works intended for circtiln 
tun in British territon hud to be submitted 
to Gmcrnment fir inspettion nnd nn mipri 
mntur obtnimd In the same \enr 
prcatliing In Indian ( hrtstinns in Cnlenttn 
ians susjiendetl nnqinrnrili nnd in 1811 one 
English nnd foe \imnonn missionaries who 
ih ired to settle in Imhn were o\pclled 

Tht re was amide nut t Pi r>n (ion r AT* till ntnlio 
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arouse religious animosity, and its Indian 
missionaries were preaching the same inflam- 
matory matter and the same exhortations to 
civil dissension as had been printed The 
historian Marshman, a champion of the Ser- 
ampore mission and himself the son of one of 
its founders, admits that “ the proceedings of 
1807 were prompted by the issue of tracts 
which were considered likely to endanger the 
security of the empire and of which one was, 
without question, objectionable ” It should 
be added that the circulation of translations 
was not objected to if unaccompanied by com- 
ments on the religions of the country and that 
a censorship already existed m the case of the 
Calcutta newspapers 

The expulsion of missionaries six years 
later was on a different footing It may be 
explained m the case of the Americans by the 
fact that Great Britain was at the time at war 
with the United States, and m the case of the 
Englishman it may be said that standing 
orders were enforced , as he had no license to 
settle m India, but those orders were not 
enforced m other cases However this may 
be, the question was set at rest by the Charter 
Act of 1813 which authorized the ingress of 
missionaries, under the general head of those 



desirous of going to nnd rcmnming in Indin < 
for the introduction of religious nnd moral 
improvement or for other lawful purposes 
prmided that thei obtained tho ]iormiR3ion 
of the T)im tors or the Board of Control The 
rame \ct snnetioned the creation of n 
bishopric for Tndin with nn nrchdeaconn 
for each I’residenei The first Bishop wns 
Middleton who founded Bishop s College nt 
5 ibpiir near C nlcuttn 
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rhe Conquest and Settlement of Orissar 

Negotiations with the Marathas. — After 
lie British had established their ascendancy- 
n Bengal and Bihar, they endeavoured 
nduce the Marathas to cede the province of 
3nssa, the possession of which would have 
mabled them to secure contmuitj'- in their 
:erritories and uninterrupted communication 
y land with Madras It would also have put 
m end to the irritating raids made from time 
X) time into the British district of Midnapore 
is well as to the friction caused by the exist- 
ence of a small Maratha enclave (the Pa.tas- 
pur pargana) m that district Negotiations 
were opened m 1766 by Clive, whose agent, 
Motte, had a dual mission He was sent to 
buy diamonds at Sambalpur for Clive, who 
wanted to use them as a convenient means of 
remitting money to England, and he was to 
take the opportunity ei i route of proposing 
to the Maratha Governor at Cuttack the 
session of Orissa m return for an annual 
tribute The negotiations failed and a sub- 
sequent attempt made by Warren Hastings 
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to recurt 1 a lease of t\ie sea board districts was 
eqnnllv mfnictuous Bengal remained c\po-ed 
to attack through Orissa as was proved in 
17T!) SO during the first Mnrntha war when 
a eonft-dcrav v hating been formed b\ the 
Mnrntlms thv Nizam of ntdernhad and 
H\ckr \lt of Mysore with the object of cvpcll 
ing thellriti b from India the Mnrnthn Raja 
of Nagpur (or Ihrarj rent nn nrm\ of 10 000 
men to invadi Bengal through Orissa The 
danger was averted h\ Warren Hastings 
who hmght < (I tin liajn nnd obtained iiermis 
sion for tin pa-<nge of British troops 'hrtiugh 
Ori i to Madras Advnntngt was taken of 
this in 17P1 to despatch a for, e under Colonel 
I’ear-e to runforee I vre ( outs— a wonderful 
march of 700 miles through unknow n eountrv 

The conquest of Orissa, 1803 —On the 
ruthieal of the -coond Mnrntha war \\ elleslev 
arrnngisl for the iiirnri, n of Orm-a on three 
sides Theinain nttail naMnadelu nn nrnn 
of I non men mar, long north from Gnnjntn 
\ s aall force of sio nien was ss nt bv re i 
fro it ( a] aitta to It ,! , o r , \ third eoltinm 
u vrvt r I *-rith fr,-a fair-war tm the Imrilrr- 
i f Midi aj- r w 1 ite a ri-rrv, wan i-ntiori'sl 
at l* r t ran < f Mldnn;—rr The invasion wn* 
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uniformfy successful. , The main body 
r marched by the Chilka Lake to Puri, which 
was occupied without opposition The 
Marathas made a stand near Pipli, but were 
driven back m rout, and the fort (Barahbati) 
at Cuttack was stormed with little loss 
Equal success attended the expedition against 
Balasore, where the Maratha fort was 
captured after a feeble resistance The 
march of the column from Jaleswar was a 
triumphal progress According to a despatch 
from Wellesley, “ the inhabitants afforded 
every assistance to the British troops on their 
march and expressed the utmost satisfaction 
in the prospect of being speedily relieved from 
the oppressions to which they had been uni- 
formly subjected by the Maratha government 
and of being placed under the protection of 
the British power” 

The principal towns having been occupied, 
three Rajas, Kujang, Kanika and Harispur, 
who were inclined to dispute the British 
authority, were promptly reduced to” submis- 
sion, and their forts dismantled Part of the 
forces was sent inland to clear out the 
^Marathas from the Garhjats, as the Orissa 
States were called The enemy made a stand 
at the Barmul pass m Daspalla, which was 

21 
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regarded ns the hey to the Central Provinces, 
but this was quickli forced The Wnrnthns 
fled m confusion nnd fho chiefs of the Gnrh- 
jnts hnstened to mnhe their submission In 
December 1803 the Bhonsla Itnjn of Xngpur 
ngmnst whom General Vrtliur Wellesley 
(afterwards the Duke of Wellington) hnd 
gained the brilliant victories of Assnio nnd 
Argnon concluded the trcat\ of Deognon by 
which Orissa nns ceded to the British 

Tho rising of 1804 — Next tear when the 
mnjorm of the British troops hnd been with 
drawn to Mndrns nnd onl\ n small gnrrison 
wna left nt Cuttack the Itnyn of Kbnriln rose 
in rebellion This linjn nlm hnd n heredi 
tan connection with the temple of Tngnnnnlh 
nt I’un Ind enjoied the |>osition of n semi 
inde[>endrnt chief The Mnratlms hnd tnhen 
possession of his territon to which the 
British in their turn succeeded Disnpjioiiit 
td in his ho[H-s of getting it restoryd lu 
wired flic opi>orHimti afforded In the with 
dmw-il of the British tn»>|n to nttiunpt its 
rreraen In forcr Tn«ips were hurried lip 
fron f.anjan nml t/, r rrMs drum bail to 
tb, Itaja s fortre-s nt Khnnh The works 
tl ' r were so stw n f tint it was thro- lm k. 
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before they could be stormed With the loss 

of his stronghold the Raj a realized that the 

struggle was hopeless and surrendered His 

territory was confiscated and formed mto a 

Government estate — the present IChurda khas 

mahal He himself was a State prisoner for 

three years, after which he was installed by 

Government as Superintendent of the Jagan- 

nath temple at Puri — a position which he 

lost when the Paik rebellion of 1817 broke out 

and he w'as again made a State prisoner 

% 

Renditions to the Marathas. — Wellesley 
having been recalled (1805), his policy was 
reversed The view which was held by the 
home authorities was, m the words of Corn- 
wallis, who shared it, that cc It is physically 
impossible for Great Britain to maintain so 
vast and unwieldy an empire as India, which 
annually calls for reinforcements of men and 
remittances of money, and which yields little 
other, profit except brilliant gazettes ” So 
far, therefore, from extending the Company’s 
dominion, it was reduced by giving back to 
the Marathas m 1805 some of the ceded tern- 
^tory, which being adjacent to or intermixed 
with their possessions, might involve the ■ 
Company m frontier disputes and possible 

21a 
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ware Tbe State of Snmbnlpur with its 
dependent States was accordinglt withdrawn 
from tbe British protectorate and restored to 
the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur in consideration 
it was said of the great loss to which he had 
been subjected b\ the transfer of the tribute 
and allegiance of the chiefs to the British 
Go\ eminent There was no consideration for 
the welfare and wishes of tho chiefs and their 
subjects The Raja and people of Sambal 
put knowing the fate which awaited them 
nnd. r their former masters first vigorous!! 
protC'tcd against the surrender nnd then 
I minted it The Mnmthns appealed to the 
British for help in establishing themscUcs but 
eientuall! succeeded in gaining possession b\ 
nn act of trencher! Hn! ing lulled the |>oople 
into n fnlse son e of socunt! In n solemn 
engagement to leave the countn in lndejtcn 
donee provided tribute was pnid the! mnde a 
surprise nttni k on the fort of t >i»mha!|wr 
Tlie old regime of plunder nnd extort loti was 
re mtnlhdied In Rnghuji Dhntidn Raja of 
hagpur wlsi-< evnrtions earned for him the 
er kriiiur* of the big I anna 

Relief fn*a op] rt- ion mine in 1*117 on' 
tl e i a i rnh of the li t Mnrntln war when 
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the Ma ratlins made it h condition of the 
' surrender of tlic fort at Sainbalpur that 
British sepojs should e.scorL tlieni beyond tlie 
holders of the State and protect them from the 
attacks of their late subjects The Raja of 
Sambalpur, whom the Ma rath as had kept as 
a prisoner, was restored, and the State was 
finally ceded to the British by treaty together 
with the States of Patna, Gangpur and 
Bonai 

The rule of the Marathas. — During the 
half century of Maratha rule the fabric of 
civil administration built up by the Mughals 
was practically destroyed The government 
of the Maratha s was, m effect, an organiza- 
tion of licensed plunder They treated Orissa 
simply as a source of gam and it was given 
over to spoliation “ It is the custom of the 
Makratta troops,” wrote Motte when he 
travelled through Orissa m 1766, “ to plunder * 
as much m the zammdaris tributary to them 
as m any enemy’s country ” The only places 
exempt from their raids were those held by 
a Maratha Faujdar or military commandant, 
t for he obtained “ an order to be exempted 
from pillage, the execution of which he attends 
to himself ” Exactions were enforced by 
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barbarous torture The victims had nails 
thrust between the finger nnils nnd the flesh 
men acre smeared with sugar tied to stakes 
and exposed to the attacks of ants or the\ 
were tied to the beets of horses, winch were 
whipped into a gallop Poverty was tho only 
protection against opression Cnltnntion 
consequent 1\ languished for the pcasnnts 
would onh grow sufficient nee to feed them 
fehes till the next harvest 



free of revenue, within three years 100,000 
documents often forged, had been filed to 
support such claims 

The revenue histoiy of the first years of 
British rule has been described as an unfor- 
tunate record of assessment on insufficient 
inquiry and of the enforcement of inelastic 
rules for the realization of inequitable 
revenues A permanent settlement w r as not 
made and hence the revenue system of Orissa 
differs from that m force m Bengal and 
Bihar, the land revenue being fixed only for 
a term of years and liable to adjustment at 
its close Otherwise, however, the rigid 
provisions of the Bengal regulations were 
- introduced with disastrous results The 
assessment, made m ignorance of the real 
assets and largely on the reports of interested 
subordinates, was excessive No allowance 
was made for losses due to floods and 
droughts, and the zammdars, as m Bengal, 
had to pay the revenue m full Some left 
their estates to be managed by the Collector, 
and he m turn attempted direct management 
through agents, who embezzled, or farmed 
1 them out to lessees, who rack-rented the ryots 
Defaulting estates were put up for sale in 
distant Calcutta, an arrangement which was 
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the nun of manv old On\n families for the) 
were knocked clou n at low prices to Bengali 
speculators, who proved oppressive land 
lords There were aI=o other grievances such 
ns a hcaw salt tax the extortions of cormpt 
underling;, to whom the collection of revenue 
was entrusted the oppression of a venal 
police and the neccssitv for paving the revenue 
in ni]>ees instead of in the old currenev of 
cowries 

The Paik rebellion — In 1SI7 a rclielhon 
broke out which is known ns the I’nik rebellion 
The I’aiks were a kind of militia whose dntv 
it was to defend the countrv against invasion 
and enforce law and order in time of peace 
Tliev had a barbaric war dress — ihain 
armour over which was a tiger or leopard 
skin with n girilh formed of the tail of some 
wild nmmnl To add to tin fi rocitv of tin ir 
n I'I“ anno and in pirr h-ar in hi ir cm mies 
thci pm m n I uni of war paint smearing 
then hint i vrlln r and tin ir fan v red 
\vo rilmi, to an account written in is„1i 

tlov orliirol with the m< 4 profound* 
lartori a at d tie hUndret drvo'i.ei n> igw 
w ill o' t) -ir rhi*'t a fen ~itv and unipilrttie-v 
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of disposition, winch ever rendered them an 
important and formidable class ” 

After the rising of 1804 the lands which 
they held m return for the performance of 
military and police duties were resumed 
bv Government The loss of lands which 
they had held for generations and regarded as 
hereditary was bitterly resented as an 
injustice Only a leader and an occasion were 
needed for a revolt The leader was found in 
a man called Jagabandhu, who had command- 
ed the forces of the Baja, of Khurda when he 
was a recognized chief He, too was brooding 
over his wrongs, for he had been dispossessed 
of his estate, which had been settled with a 
Bengali The occasion came when a body of 
Khonds crossed over from the State of Gumsur 
and raised the flag of revolt The Parks rose 
to a man and joined them under Jagabandhu 
For a time they carried all before them, over- 
running the country in bodies several 
thousands strong and leaving a trail of rapine 
and arson Jagabandhu issued orders m 
the name of the Baja of Khurda, whose 
retainers joined the rebels The priests at 
Puri proclaimed that the British rule was 
ended and that of the ancient Hindu kings 
restored Pun itself had to be abandoned 
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hr tlic officials who took refuge m Cuttnck, 
and all communication between the latter 
place and the south of Orissa was cut off 

\s soon ns troops could take the field the 
rebellion collapsed the Paikg being unable to 
make a stnnd ogams' disciplined soldiers 
Puri was ictnken and the Raja again made 
a Slate prisoner It took some time to hunt 
down scattered bands of mnrnudcrs which 
continued to infest the jungles of khurdn 
but tranqmlliti was restored b\ 1810 when a 
gemrnl nmne^U was proclaimed 



the intend < s of ibisr nredei e^o}>, the Settle- 
ment O’ntr*^ 1 dinned to owrmjm* e\m 

* 

<llft,ink\ that in the v.n\ of a fau settle- 

♦ 

men' Th«\r ievuud v. n*- the contentment of 
tin |<e >j»h and thru confidence in it- inline 
The Mtihment tan from l^oT to 1^07 and 
vue- then j»n»in!tL , i* , l fot anothei thni\ )eau» 
tn jnrme of the famine of IWJfi ninth 
left On*s*i mth n ledmvd population and 
oxhnu'-ted i e< mirror 



CHAPTER XU 
1813 to 1835 


The Charter Act of 1813 — ' The position 
of the East India Company was materially 
altered by the Charter Vet of 1813 which 
renewed the charter for another twenty years 
hut put an end to the Company s trade mono 
poh 0 X 10111 as regards tm nnd the trade with 
Chino Tin shackles of the monopoly lieing 
struck off the trade nnd wealth of the country 
drvi lojied rapidly The Company found more 
advantage in its general prosperity tlinn m 
the profits of an exchisivi trade Hence 
forth the officers of the Company less pro 
occupied hy commercial duties paid incrm« 
tn„ nttenlmn to good administration The 
( rmpant stdl conttmn d commercial opera 
tun* hut orgamn d rule for the liemfii of 
Indian was t>M*,mrcd ns its ihuf funrtion 
Tins pttr'tple hail indeed l>oen nffinmd hy 
tie Holt's of (i union whteh in a dehate 
on o >-nes o f n~ diition» rmlxedyinj, the mam 
ptmt < i t' tl e Charter Vtt declared that 
it t t* * inis » * tl i irniilry to pro note 



the interest and happiness of the native inhabi- 
tants of the British dominions m India, and 
such measures ought to be adopted as may 
tend to the introduction among them of use- 
ful knowledge and of religious and moral 
improvement M 

/■ 

The administration of the Marquess of 
Hastings. — In 1S12 Lord Minto’s failing 
health led him to tender his resignation with 
effect from January 1814 In England a 
new ministry was in office under Lord Liver- 
pool and in a hurry to exercise its power of 
patronage It accordingly recalled Minto 
and appomted in his place Lord Moira, 
better known by his subsequent title of the 
Marquess of Hastings The new Governor- 
General .had had a distinguished military 
career and was so far a power m political life 
that the Prince Regent (afterwards George 
IV) entrusted him m 1812 with negotiations 
for forming a new ministry He was a per- 
sonal friend of the Prince, who used to say — 

Moira and I are like two brothers When 
one wants money, he puts his hand in the 
other’s pocket ” The Prince at any rate did 

f so, and Hastings had. had to sell some of his 
estates to keep the Prince in funds 
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The administration of Hastings, 'which 
was of unusual length (1813 23) is chicfl' 
memorable for the wars with the Nepalese 
Pindnns and the Marnthns, the last of wlilcl 
left onh Sind and the Punjab outside thi 
sphere of British protection The Ncpnlesi 
war is dcscrilied in Chnpter XXI Thn 
against the Marathis ns stated m tho las 
chapter led to the resumption of Snmbalpui 
and its dependent States The Pindan wai 
did not affect flengnl Bihar nnd Orissa but n 
1810 Orusi was threatened with nn inrnsioi 
In the Pindnns who after dcanstnting Gan 
jam mas'ed along the border The flange 
was nurted In British troops which dime th 
Pindnri* Inch Its imminence combinet 
with the rnanges ind fiendish ntrocitie 
commuted in Oanjani nnd the tcrntories o 
tin Nuani finallt decided the Goacrnmcnt ti 
undertake the suppression of the Pmdnrin 
I real a prmincin] jmint of mow th 
Fallen! features of Hastings ndmimstrntlO! 
wire th PsiL rtltslhon m On«sn dtscrilio 
m the last thapter the abolition of the prt 
(<-n irship tl e adwincc of education nnd th 
•mpM'c -nt of ( alrntta The mlmlnutra 
me than a t rr- few Tile complete ft para 
li t ■( I'tduta! anil nnutnr fumtiiti” 
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introduced by Cornwallis was abandoned and 
Collectors were given jurisdiction m criminal 
cases The number, emoluments and powers 
of the subordinate Indian officers trying civil 
cases were increased, a higher grade called 
Sadr Amins being created m addition to the 
Amins and Munsits These measures were- 
necessitated by the paucity of judges and the 
consequent accumulation of unheard cases, 
which was so great as to amount to a denial of 
justice to litigants By 1827 over nine-tenths 
of the original suits were decided by Indian 
officers, 

Hastings himself had long views and 
declared — “A time not very remote will arrive 
when England will, on sound principles of 

policy, wish to relinquish the domination 
which she has gradually and unintentionally 
assumed over this country and from which 
she cannot at present recede In that hour 
it would be the proudest boast and most 
delightful reflection that she had used her 
sovereignty towards enlightening her tem- 
porary Subjects, so as to enable the native 
communities to walk alone in the paths of 
justice and to maintain with probity towards 
their benefactors that commercial mtercourse 
in which we should then find a solid interest ” 
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The press censorship — For some years 
past the newspapers in Calcutta had been sub-' 
ject to a Government censorship No nows 
paper could be printed without previous 
inspection by a Government officer on pain 
of deportation The censorship hod been 
extended by Minto s Goi eminent m 1813 so as 
to cover not only newspapers but also 
notices hand bills and all ephemeral pub 
licationa Even the titles of boohs had to be 
submitted to the Chief Secretary, who could 
require the books themselves to be sent for 
examination The penalty of deportation 
had never been enforced and in 1818 Hast 
ings abolished the censorship ns unnecessary 
* It is salutary he said for supreme 
authority oven when its intentions are most 
pure to look to the control of public scrutiny 
While conscious of rectitude tint authority 
can lose nothing of its strength by exposure 
to general comment 

As a matter of fact the opportunity for 
general comment continued to ho strictly 
limited and thero was no real freedom of tho 
press Editors of newspapers were still 
prohibited front animadverting on nnv men 
sures of the Directors and other publiT 
authorities in England which affected the 
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Government of India, from comments on the 
political transactions of the local administra- 
tion; and from discussions tending to create 
alarm or suspicion of interference with the 
religious opinions of the Indian population — 
a provision obviously aimed at the mission- 
aries They were even forbidden to publish 
any private scandal or personal remarks 
tending to excite dissension m society 

After the resignation of Hastings the atti- 
tude of suspicion and restraint was resumed 
by Government A Regulation was passed 
in 1823, when Mr Adam was acting Gov- 
ernor-General, which placed the press under 
Government control by prohibiting the 
prmtmg of any book or newspaper and the 
possession or use of a prmtmg press, without 
a license from Government which was free to 
grant or refuse licenses at its descretion 
Mr Adam also deported Mr Buckingham, 
editor of the Calcutta J oumal, who had com- 
mitted the trifling offence of publishing a 
paragraph ridiculing the appointment of a 
Scottish chaplain as clerk to the com m ittee 
of stationery 

The first Bengali newspaper, a weekly 
journal called the Samachar Deary an or 

Mirror of News, was published m 1-818 by 
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the Serampore missionaries and Bishop 
Heber some years later noted that the Bengali 
papers canvassed politics, their views tend- 
ing towards Whiggism 

Emancipation of the Press — The Press 
Regulation of 1823 was not enforced either 
bv Lord Amherst or by Lord William 
Bentmck and it was abolished in 1835 while 
Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Metcalfe was 
acting as Governor General The emancipa 
tion of the press was not regarded without 
misgiving ns it was feared that the Bengali 
newspapers would abuse their freedom 
Even so liberal a statesman as Mounstuarf 
Elphinstone felt the danger If all bo free, 
we shall be in a predicament such ns no State 
has yet experienced In other countries the 
use of the press has grndunlh extended along 
with the improvement of the government and 
the intelligence of the people but we slinll 
have to contend at once with the most refined 
theories of Europe and with the prejudices 
and fnnnticism of \tun both rendered doublj 
formidable hi the imiwrfect education of those 
to whom e\cr\ appcnl will be addressed ' 
Metcalfe lioweiet heldthnt “ the press, 
ought to lie free if '-onsistcnth with the snfctx 
of the State It could be Moreover, it wns 
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already practically free, for the existing res- 
trictions were not enforced and Government 
had no intention of enforcing them All that 
was now required was the registration of the 
printer In Calcutta the popularity of the 
measure was at once apparent The public 
evinced its gratitude to Metcalfe by erecting 
a building for literary purposes, called the 
Metcalfe Hall, which is now the Imperial 
Library The Directors, however, marked 
their disapproval of Metcalfe’s action a few 
years later by refusing to appoint him Gov- 
ernor of Madras, whereupon Metcalfe 
resigned the service 


Improvement of Calcutta. — Large im~ 
^/tfovement schemes were carried out at this 
time in Calcutta by a Lottery Committee 
formed m 1817, which expended ten per cent 
of the funds raised by lotteries, that of 1822 
fetched Rs 6 lakhs at an auction The 
Lotterv Committee came to an end m 1836 
as public opinion in England condemned this 
means of providing funds for public pur- 
poses, m the twenty years it was at work, it 
Iffansformed a great part of Calcutta A cen- 
sus of the inhabitants was made m 1822 (on 
he basis of returns made by the assessors of 
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taxes) and the result was to show a popula- 
tion of 180,000— a fifth of that returned 
1021 Then, as now, there was a large daily 
infliiT from Howrah and the suburbs, which 
was es tima ted at 100,000 Next y ear the 
first steamer appeared on the Hooghly and was 
used to bring up the nyer ocean passengers 
who previous!-, came up it m country boats 
The first steamer to make the voyage from 
England to Calcutta was the Enterprise, 
which armed at the end of 1825, using sails 
as well as steam 


Cholera epidemic In 1817 — The year 1817 
was marked by the outbreak of n virulent 
epidemic of cholera which spread from Ben 
gal through the greater port of India, pene- 
trated through Persia into Russia nnil^ 
thence went over Europe and even reached 
America Jessorc is said to have been the 


nidus of tins epidemic but the first reported 
CISC appeared in Cnlcuttn and it raged in 
various parts of Bengal Spreading up the 
Grngctic vallev it attacked tho arim then 
engaged in the Mnntha war ami forced it to 


suspend ojiemtions for a time It must not 
Ik. BuppoMid that thus was the first appeg^ 
once of cholera On the contran it had long 
Ikcu endemic in Bengal where yts ravages 
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were extensive m 1762. but it does not appear 
f o have prevailed previously in such a virul- 
ently epidemic form 

Amherst’s administration (1823-28). — 

In the resignation of Hastings, the post of 
lovernor-General was offered to, and accept- 
d by, George Canning, who, after he had 
nade all preparations to go to India, cancel- 
ed his acceptance m order to take up the post 
)f Foreign Secretary, from which he passed to 
he position of Prime Minister The choice 
if the Ministry then fell on Lord Amherst, 
vhose administration is chiefly notable for 
he first Burmese war (1824-26) described 
n Chapter XXI This ended m the annexa- 
lou of Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim, of 
phicb the first two were attached to Bengal 

Cession of Chinsura. — In 1825 the Dutch 
ettlement of Chinsura was made over to the 
Iritish m accordance with a treaty concluded 
n the previous year The Dutch had long 
iad a .precarious tenure owing to Euro- 
>ean wars The town was occupied by the 
British m 1781, but handed back in 1783 
^ ^vas agam taken m 1795, after Holland 
)ecame an appanage of the French Repablic 
md remained under British administration 



until 1817 when it was again restored It 
had by this tune lost all semblance of lf^. 
former prosperity Its maritime trade had 
disappeared and to a visitor in 1827 it 
appeared a city of silence and decay the 
Dutch quarter in particular exhibiting 
“ pictures of rum and melancholy beyond 
anything you can imagine 

Lord William Bentmck — After a brief in 
terludc in which a Bengal civilian Mr Butter 
worth Bat lev acted as Governor General the 
office iwas assumed b\ Lord William Ben 
tinch He lmd nlreadi had Indian experience 
having been Governor of Madras from 1803 
to 1807 when be was recalled in consequence 
of the Vellore mutiny for which be appear^ 
to hate been made a scape-goat The period 
of his administration (1828 — 35) was an 
important c[ioch in the historv of British 
rule During it the Charter Act of 1833 
establishing liberal principles of government 
was pas'ed while a number of refojms were 
introduced in Indin English education 

was adopted (rirfr Chapter XXVI) and 
Btrsmn caused to be the language of thejp^z 
courts (1837) The land lind pence 
cxjiccl for a rising (1831 32) in Cbotn 
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Nao-pur descried ln Chapter XXII and a 
small Muhammadan outbreak in 1831 (vide 
Chaptfer XX II I) 

The “ wise reforming and paternal ad- 
ministration ” Lord William Bentmck is 
worthily commemorated by . the inscription 
(drafted by Mac 3au ^ a Y) on statue m Cal- 
cutta It states that ^s “ constant study 
was to elevate the intellectual and moral 
character of the nations committed to his 
charge ” that he “infused into Oriental despo- 
tism the spirit c )f British freedom, never for- 
got that the end of government is the welfare 
of- the governed; abolished cruel rites; effaced 
-humiliating demotions, gave liberty to the 
expression of pu^hc opinion ” 

As is often tfc e case with inscriptions and 
obituary notices’ Bus panegyric is liable to 
the criticism tha^ ^s subject is spoken of as if 
he alone was resP onsi kl e f° r the achievements 
of his 'time Th e work and influence of other 
high-principled ad min istrators should not be 
overlooked, such as Sir Thomas Mai hr o, Gov- 
ernor of Madras from 1820 to 1827, Mount- 
stuart BiphmstP ne ’ Governor of Bombay 
from 1819 to l 827 , Sir John Malcolm, 
Governor of Bombay from 1827 to 1830, and 
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Sir Charles Metcalfe who was Member of 
Council from 1827 to 1830— all men of high 
ideals who made the good of the governed 
their guiding principle It has well been 
said that Bentinch represented the liberal and 
humanitarian spirit of the new age in Europe 
that without making a change of policy 
he brought out the doctrine implicit m tho 
theorv and practice of his predecessors that 
the object of British Government in India was 
to promote the welfare of the people of India 

The abolition of suttee — The practice of 
suttee (snli) 1 1 the burning (or rarely, burj- 
mg) alive of Hindu widows with their hus- 
bands had been discouraged br Akbar who 
allowed it to take place onlj when the widow 
gn\e her consent It lind been prohibited 
hi Tnhnngir m 1020 under pcnalt) of death 
to tho«c who took part in the ntc In no 
part of India was it so common ns m Bengal 
In the 10 rears ending in 1828 the number of 
wonun who committed suttee in the division 
of Calcutta alone nvemged 350 a rear hut 
there is good reason to doubt the complete- 
ness of the returns for when ihe ‘wmmporc 
missionaries in 1804 made a cen-us of suttee^ 
IH-rfornud nitliiu a circle of 30 miles round 



Calcutta, they found that the aggregate ire 
he months onlv was over 300 

i 

Immolation was not confined to -single 
cases In 1S12 nine widows immolated them- 
selves on the funeral pyre of the Raja of 
Kanika in Orissa In 1775, an ancestor of 
the Ilathwa Raj having been killed and 
beheaded by a turbulent cousin, his widow 
was burnt to death, holding her husband’s 
head m her lap, with thirteen women of the 
household The practice was notx confined 
to any particular class of the Hindus, and 
occasionally took place among Muham- 
madans Buchanan-Hamilton mentions the 
case of the widow of a Muhammadan weaver 
^bemg buried alive with her husband; and Lord 
Mmto remarked in 1807 — “ The odd thing is 
that it prevails m the lowest condition of life 1 
When a poor miserable peasant r s wife happens 
to be of a good caste, which is often the case, 
nothing m the world will prevent her from 
burning from pure gentility ” Suttee had all 
the sanction of popular approval among the 
Hindus, as may be realized from the account 
given by Lady Amherst m 1825 of the ghastly 
^ate of a widow near Calcutta, who shrunk 
from immolation ‘ ‘ When the flame reached 
her, she lost courage, and amid a vol ume of 
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smoke she contrived to slip down unperceive^' 
and gained a neighbouring jungle At firsts 
she was not missed but when the smoke siitd 
sided it wab discovered she was not on the 
pile The mob became furious and ran into 
the jangle to look for the unfortunate voime 
Creature dragged her down to the river put 
her into a dingv and shoved off lo the middle 
of the stream where thev forced her violenth 
overboard and 6he sunk to rise no more ’ 
Government did not attempt to put a stop 
to suttees be\ ond requiring that a license must 
be obtained from a Magistrate which was to 
be granted onh if the widow gave her volun 
tarj consent was not under 10 jenrs of age 
nnd was ndl in a state of pregnnnci these 
restrictions were imposed in 1813 A coifne" 
tmn was however growing among the more 
enlightened that the practice was inhuman 
nnd should be stopped bv Government Tho 
Scrnmporc missionaries first mosed in the 
matter m 1$(H when Cans consulted pan 
ilits uho niht'Cd that suttee was mcrclv a 
\irtue nnd not a duti His friend Udnv n 
Member of Council laid the results of Caret s 
inquiries tieforc IVellcslei nbo bad no time to 
take up the question ns lie wns within n wool 
of hung don n office Raja Ram Molmn Rat 



began tp denounce the practice ' in 1818 and 
found supporters among enlightened Hindus 
like Dwarka Nath Tagore, but ‘was bitcer-ly 
opposed by the orthodox school ilUdei* Raja 
Radha'KaUta Deb So fietce were the feelings 
aroused that for a time Ram Mohan Rai went 
about m danger’ of his life and had to ' be 
protected by a guard 

r ( 

In 1824 the Directors went so far as to 
express the opinion that it was practicable 
or at least safe, to abolish suttee, but they 
would not take the responsibility of ordering 
its abolition Neither would Lord Amherst, 

j » 

who feared the storm such an interference 
with a religious custom might arouse among 
the Hindus He looked to the diffusion of 
education for a remedy and did not believe it 
possible that the practice would long survive 
“ the advancement which every year brings 
with it in useful and rational learning 
Except on the occurrence of some very general 
sickness, the progress of general instruction 
and the unostentatious exertion of our local 
officers will produce the happy effect of a 
gradual diminution' and. at no very distant 
period, the 'final extinction of the barbarous 
rite of suttee ” He was not singular ui this 
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new Even Rani Mohan Rai warm advo- 
cate ns he was of abolition feared the effect 
of Government orders He told Lord 
Willinm Bentinck that anv public enactment 
would fcive rise to fears that Government was 
abandoning the principle of religious tolern 
tion and would proceed to force Christianity 
on the people It was his opinion that the 
practice might be suppressed qmetlj by 
increasing the difficulties and by the indirect 
agenci of the police 

It is to the credit of Lord I\ lllinra Bentinck 
that within a venr of assuming office ho took 
up and settled this controversial question by 
a Regulation ( 1820 ) which declared that 
the practice of suttee or burning or bury- 
ing nine the widows of Hindus was revolting 
to the feelingR of human nature nnd no 
nlicro enjoined b\ the religion of tho people 
ns an impcrntnc dut\ It made nil per 
sons connoted of aiding or abetting m tho 
sacrifice of n Hindu widow whether the 
sacrifice was vohintnn on her part or not 
guilt; of culpable homicide 

In taking this measure Bentinck refused to 
reb on the argument that suttee wns not 
es«entnlh n part of the Hindu religion 
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though the argument was perfectly valid, for 
the text m the Rig-veda said to sanction it 
was, according to Max Muller, cc mangled, 
mistranslated and misapplied 51 To adopt 
such a line, he held, would only evade the real 
difficulties He had no doubt that every order 
of Hindus, with few excep cions, concientious- 
ly regarded suttee as sacred cc The question 
is not what the rite is but what it is supposed 
to be”- — words which mordern administrators 
would do well to study and digest He took 
higher ground, viz , that abolition would be to 
the benefit of the Hindus themselves “When 
they shall have been convinced of the error of 
this first and most criminal of their customs, 
may it not be hoped that others, which stand 
in the way of their improvement, may likewise 
pass away, and that thus emancipated from 
those chains and shaekles upon their minds 
and actions, they may no longer continue, as 
they have done, the slaves of every foreign con- 
queror, but that they may assume their first 
places among the great families of man- 
kind 

Opposition to the measure came from 
Bengal alone In Calcutta a body of ortho- 
dox Hindus formed a society for the restora- 
tion of suttee Petitions wete presented 
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against the obnoxious Regulation and when 
these proved unavailing an appeal was prefer- 
red to the Privy Council as a test ease. 
Counter petitions were prepared by the 
reforming Hindus and presented by Ram 
Mohan Rai to the Houfes of Parliament the 
nppeal was finallv rejected by the Privy Conn 
oil in 1832 

Rare cases of suttee still occur twp took 
plnee in the Gave district m 1001 nnd 1003 
Even now the feeling in favour of self 
immolation for religions motives so far 
persists that Hindu widowB m Bengal occns 
lonallj commit suicide on the death of 
their husbands b\ soaking their clothes with 
kerosene oil nnd setting them on lire Such 
suicides arc acclaimed cien in Bengali news- 
papers ns being in accordance with the best 
traditions of Ilindu womnnhood There is, 
therefore reason to apprehend that if the 
penal sanction was either removed or not on 
forced suttee might l>e revived 

The suppression of thuggeo —The sus 
tamed nnd svstematic measures taken for the 
suppression of thuggee non. due to the grow- 
ing energi nnd eftieienci of the ndmimstm 
tion rather than to nnv personal influence of 



^rd William Bentmck The thugs were a ^ 
fraternity of murderers, whose crimes had a 
veneer of religion, the name thug ( thag ) means 
literally a cheat and was apparently due to the" 
disguises of the thugs and the way in which: 
they deceived their victims with an assump- 
tion of good, fellowship until the time came 
for their despatch Whether Hindus or 
Muhammadans, the object of their veneration 
was -the goddess Bhawani or Kali, whom they 
propitiated before an expedition and to whom 
they consecrated the implements of their 
murderous profession Colonel Sleeman, to 
whose efforts and ability their suppression 
was chiefly due, tells us — There is not 
among them one who doubts the divine origin 
of the system of thuggee, not one who doubts 
that he and all who have followed 
the trade of murder, with the prescribed 
rites and observances, were acting imder 
the immediate orders and auspices of 
the goddess Devi, Kali, Durga or Bhawani, 
as she is indifferently called A thug con- 
siders the persons murdered precisely m the 
light of victims offered up to the goddess ” 
0 Kali delights m the blood of victims, but the 
chugs were careful not to shed any, for fear 
of detection Their favourite method of 
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killing was strangulation frith a Btrip of 
cloth which the\ called a ru-mal or handher’ 
chief both this and the mattock {kodali) used 
for bun ing victims were dedicated to Kali 
There was a nte of initiation in which the 
neophi te partook of a confection of molasses 
(our) winch was credited with extra 
ordinan properties The pur,’ eaid 
one thug changes onr nature It 
would change the nature of a horse Let 
nm man once taste of that our, and he will he 
a thug though he know nil the trades and 
liaie nil the wealth in the world 

Oiili one part of Indin was free from the 
thugs rir ihc Konknn in BomVmi ' The 
nnnualh returning tide of murder,” said Slec 
roan £t\opt unsparingli over the wholo fnee 
of India, from the Sutlej to the Ben const and 
from the Ilimnlinn to Cnpc Comorin ” Be 
tween 1820 and 1835 altogether 1 502 thugi 
were put on trial of whom 1 400 were con 
Meted nndthci were proved to hnvc murdered 
01 "OOpcrwms one man confessing to over 900 
murders One muon for tlie=e large figure- 1 
was that the thugs allowed no witness to their 
crimes to e-w-ijie and in order to murder tmT 
man would wait till thc\ could rnnkt sureol 
las whole pirt\ 
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In the river districts of Bengal the river 
thug took the place of the road thug Accord- 
ing to Sir Joseph Hooker (1854), “ two 
tiundred and lift}' boats full of river thugs, 
m crews of fifteen, infested the Ganges 
between Benares and Calcutta during five 
months of every year under pretence of con- 
veying pilgrims Travellers along the 
banks were tracked and offered a passage, 
which if refused in the first boat, was pro- 
bably accepted in some other At a given 
signal the crew rushed in, doubled up the 
decoyed victim, broke his back and threw him 
into the river, where floating corpses are too 
numerous to elicit even an exclamation ” 
A report on river thuggee further states 

"‘This horrid crime was fostered by nearlv 

*/ 

all classes of the community — the landholders, 
the native, officers of our courts, the police, the 
village authorities 55 Both the regular and 
village police, it declared, were, often them- 
selves thugs 

A special Thuggee Department was 
organized in 1830, Colonel Sleeman being 
^appointed general superintendent of the 
operations m 1835 In 1836 an, Act was 
passed by which any one convicted of being 
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or knvmg been n member of a gang of thug^ 
was liable to imprisonment for life The 
thugs -were gradually tracked down by 
means of informers and this hideous form of 
crime extirpated. 

Continuance of dacoity — In spite how- 
ever of the efforts of the officers of Govern 
ment daeoitv the endemic crime of Bengal 
was not extirpited It wns rife on the rivers 
where it uas to all intents and purposes 
piraci A band of river pirates actually 
attacked and looted the town of Seraroporo in 
1823 though not without loss and Purnea 
was infested b\ bands of dacoits with whom 
the landed middlemen called mustapn were 
m league len'cs of estates were indeed tnken 
simply m the hope of n share in the plunder of 
dacoits Though not extinguished much 
wns done to check this form of brigandage 
Between 1810 and 1830 several dangerous 
gangs were broken up bv tlie Thuggee and 
Daeoitv Department To continue the 
account of the measures against dacoitv a 
special Act wns passed in 1813 on the nnn 
logv of the Thuggee Vet making nny one 
convicted of Iring or hnving lieen a member 
of n gang of dacoits linble to trnnsjiortntioil 



for life without proof of the actual commis- 
sion of dacoity In 1852 a special Commis- 
sioner for the suppression of dacoity was 
appointed, and in 1858 a board was formed 
of itmerant Magistrates, called the Dacoity 
Commissioners, who moved about the country 
dealmg out summary justice They were 
abolished m 1860, as it was hoped that the 
newly formed police force would be able to 
stamp out the evil 

Administrative reforms. — Some impor- 
tant Changes were made m the system of 
government during Bentmck’s administra- 
tion The provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit were abolished The preference of 
officers for executive work had made these 
courts “resting places for those members of the 
service who were deemed unfit for higher 
responsibilities ” In 1829 Commissioners ( 
were appointed, each m charge of four or 
five districts, who m addition to revenue 
work went on circuit as Sessions Judges 
After a few years the sessions work was 
transferred to the civil judges, while m 1831 
the magisterial work of the latter was made 
over to the Collector, thus creatmg the 
modern system of district administration 
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under the Cml and Sessions Judge and thg^ 
Magistrate Collector 

Another reform was the ltiller employ- 
ment of Indians in the work c f adnunistra 
tion more especially bj the creation in 1831 
of a higher grade of Indian civil judges 
called Principal Sadr Amina and by throw 
ing open the office of Deputy Collector to 
Indians in 1833 It was not till 1843 that 
in order to strengthen the criminal branch of 
judicial administration an Act was passed 
authorizing the appointment of imcovenanted 
Deputy Magistrates who havo since become 
the backbone of distnct administration 
Theso measures were pnrtlv due to the rccog 
nition of the wisdom of giving the peoplo of 
India a fuller share in the government of 
their country and partly to financial reasons 
for the staff of Furopeans was found to bo too 
small to cope with the growing yolumc of 
work and the expense of an exclusivclj 
Furopean service would linvo liecn 
Impossible 

The Charter Act of 1833 — \ greats 
advince is mirhctl bv the Charter Act of 
l°33 which is a milestone in the historv of 





British rule m India It renewed the Com- 
pany’s charter for another 20 years but 
changed the Company’s character by forbid- 
ding it to engage m trade Henceforth it 
ceased to be a trading corporation Govern- 
ment was to be its only concern — a change 
which was of immense advantage to the 
administration The expansion # ' of the 
British dominions was formally recognized 
by converting the title of the Governor- 
General of Fort William m Bengal to that of 
Governor- General of India This was follow- 
ed m 1836 by a partition of the overgrown 
Bengal Presidency into two, viz , Bengal and 
Agra, the latter being placed under a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Free ingress into India, 
without the irritating restriction of a license, 
was at the same time granted to all European 
British subjects New principles were en- 
unciated by the Committee of Parliament 
which reviewed the administration of India 
before the Act was drafted It declared m 
its report — , 

(1) “ It is recogmzed as an indisputable 
principle that the interests of the native sub- 
jects are to be consulted m preference to those 
of Europeans whenever the two come m com- 
petition , and therefore the laws ought to be 



ndnpted to tip feelings and habits of the 
natives rather than to those of Europeans 

(2) At present natives are only employed 
in subordinate positions in the revenue judi- 
cial and militnn departments They are 
said to be alive to the grievance of 

being excluded from a larger share in the 
executive government It is amph borne out 
bj the evidence that such exclusion is not 
warranted on the score of incapacity forbusi 
ness or the want of application or trustworthi 
ness while it is contended that their adnns 
sion under European control into the higher 
offices would strengthen their attach 

mcnt to British dominion would conduce to n 
better administration of justice and would be 
productive of a great sa\ mg in the expenses of 
the Indian Goaemmont 

The Committee s news found expression 
in the \ct which specificnlh laid donn tint no 
native of the British territories in Indin nor 
am natural Iwrn subject of Tits Mnjesta 
resilient therein should In reason onh of his 
religion, place of birth descent colour or nnv 
ol them lie disabled from holding nm plnce 
office or emplownent tinder the Compnm 
These etatntnrv pro\ iMOns were rejicntcd in n 
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more positive form m the proclamation issued 
by Queen Victoria m 1858 on the assumption 
of direct government by the Crown 

The Directors promptly issued instructions 
to give practical effect to them They pointed 
out that the meaning of the Act was that 
“there shall be no governing caste m British 
India ”, that Indians should be admitted to 
places of trust as freely and extensively as a 
regard for the due discharge of the functions 
attached to such places would permit Fit- 
ness, m fact, was henceforth to be the 
criterion of eligibility Further, steps were 
to be taken to make the people of India 
qualified to meet European competitors by 
promoting every design tending to their 
improvement, whether by conferring on them 
the advantages of education or by diffusing 
among them the treasures of science, know- 
ledge and moral culture 
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far ns Bengal Bihar and Orissa are con- 
cerned for the advance of education, the with 
drnwnl of Government from the management 
of the Jngnnnnth temple at Pun and the 
abolition of the tax hitherto imposed on pil 
grims (1840) The association of Government 
" 'th Hindu worship had long been the subject 
of cnticism ns tantamount to a State sane 
tion of ldolntn Both Lord Aucklnnd and 
Lord Ellenborotigh (1842 — 44) were pre- 
occupied with military affairs but dunng the 
latter s administration the polici of asso- 
ciating Indians with the executive government 
was ndtnnecd a step further by the appoint 
ment of Dcputi Magistrates already referred 
to and some steps were also taken to put down 
slnvcn 


Slavery — Slnverv was a long established 
institution when British ,rule began, and 
received State sanction b\ a Begulation passed 
in 1772 which condemned the families of con 
tided dacoitx to lie sold ns slnies The Com 
mittee of Circuit which proposed tluspcnaUi 
justified it In reasons whirl) throw light on 
the condition of ssnitudr in Indln ' The 
uh -mof elnten borrowed from our American 
colonies will niaht even modification of it 
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appear, m the eyes of our countrymen in 
England, a horrible evil But it is far other- 
wise m this country , here slaves are treated as 
the children of the families to which they 
belong and often acquire a much happier 
state by their slavery than they could 
have hoped for by the enjoyment of liberty ” 
The prevalence of slavery m Calcutta itself 
may be gathered from the remarks made in 
1785 by Sir William Jones Chief Judge of 
the Supreme Court — “ Hardly a man or 
woman exists m a corner of this populous 
town who hath not at least one slave child, 
either purchased at a trifling price or saved 
for a life that seldom fails of being miser- 
able Many of you, I presume, have seen 
large boats filled with such children coming 
down the river for open . sale at Calcutta 
Nor can you be ignorant that most of them 
were stolen from their parents or bought, 
perhaps for a measure of rice, m time of 
scarcity 5 5 

Slavery or serfdom was also common m the 
interior, Nowhere does it appear to have 
been so universal as m the island of Sandwip 
off the coast of Noakhali According to a 
report of 1789 there was hardly a house- 
holder, however otherwise indigent, wbo had 
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not nt least one slnve and the majoritt hoc 
several One of the pnncipnl men had ovei 
1 500 The nbundanee of slaves was nttn 
buted to the richness of the crops producet 
on the island for they attracted people fron 
the neighbouring districts in times of scar 
cit\ when it was common for them to sel 
themselves and their posterity for a ban 
maintenance. 

The first anti slaver) measure was passei 
in 1811 when the importation of slaves fron 
foreign countries uns prohibited In 183i 
the purchase and sale of slaves brought fron 
one district to another uns made a pena 
offence and this was followed up in 1843 b' 
removing claims to slaves from the jurisdie 
tion of the civil courts The slave trade wni 
finnlh prohibited b\ the Indian Penal Cod' 
in 1600 

The decay of Indigenous industries — Th 
East India Companv having been dclmrrt* 
from trade b\ the Charter -Vet of 1913 begni 
to show n more active concern in the dciclop 
ment of Indian trade and manufactures I 
was no longer prejudiced bv its interests n 
a trading enr[>omtion and in 1S40 pror v nte< 
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a memorial to Parliament begging for a 
* removal of the duties which were said to handi- 
cap? Indian industries An inquiry held by a 
Select Committee showed that many indigen- 
ous industries had fallen into decline, notably 
the weaving industry According to one of 
the witnesses, Sir Charles Trevelyan, cotton 
piece-goods from England were already being 
used by all but the poorest classes m India 
and the only cotton goods of local manufac- 
ture which still held their ground were of 
the coarsest kind “ The peculiar kind of 
silky cotton formerly grown m Bengal, from 
which the fine Dacca muslins used to be made, 
is hardlv ever seen Dacca, which was the 
Manchester of India, has fallen off from a 
very flourishing town to a very poor and small 
one The jungle and malaria are fast 
encroaching upon the town ’ ’ 

The decadence of indigenous industries 
has been often attributed to the heavy import 
duties levied m England That country was 
till 1846 under a rigid protective svstem 
Tariff duties were levied on about 1,200 
particles These duties had been imposed on 
an increasing scale from 1797 to 1815, not in 
order to protect English, much less to 
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penalize Indian industries but to raise 
funds for the Ivapoleonic wars Their effect 
on Indian industries especially cotton -weav- 
ing has been carefully analysed by Mr 0 J 
Hamilton in The Trade Relations ht tween 
Enalnnd and India ( 1600 — 1896), who points 
out that bj the end of the eighteenth century 
India was beginning to lose her export 
markets and early in the nineteenth century 
the producers of the finer cotton goods were 
being driven cien from the home market 
But this was the inevitable result of an 
unequal fight between the handicraftsman and 
the machine product The high English 
import duties wcro neither directed ngamst 
the Indian cotton manufacturers nor did 
tbc\ plav anj rcalli important part in deter 
mining the outcome 

Fvcn before the imposition of the high war 
duties flip cotton weaving industn had negun 
to decline tlieCompnm s Resident at Dacca 
e|«irting in 1705 put the beginning of the 
decline in IT 1 -/ md the war duties com 
nieneed in 1707 Rv this timcthe power loom 
had liecn imentcd and mnchincn and 
f ictnries (smn triumphed our the hand Indus 
tr\ of Bengal Tien shop according to an 
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English report of 1793, offered British mus- 
lins equal m appearance and of more elegant 
patterns than Indian at one-fourth of the 
price The French also entered into competi- 
tion A report on the external commerce of 
Bengal for 1804-05 declared “ We should 
not be so sanguine as to expect that the 
demand for the piece-goods of India can ever 
be so great as formerly, since numerous and 
extensive factories have been recently estab- 
lished m the interior of France as well as m 
England The weavers have there succeeded 
m imitating^, with so much exactness the 
fabrics of Bengal, particularly our coai se and 
middling assortments of muslins, that there 
is every reason to believe our trade in muslins 
of this description, whether for the home or 
foreign markets, must inevitably dwindle to 
nothing 35 Within 20 years the hand-weav- 
ing industry had succumbed Writing m 
1823 Mr Tucker, a Director of the Company, 
said that partly as a result of the heavy im- 
port duty, but “ chiefly from the effect of 
superior machinery the cotton fabrics which 
• hitherto continued the staple of India have 
not only been displaced m this country,” i e , 
England,, “ but we actually export our cotton 
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manufactures to supply a part of the cousump 
tion of our Asian possessions India is thui 
reduced from the state of a manufacturing 
country to that of an agricultural country ’ 
The chief cause of this decline <U th< 
indigenous industry yens that England hat 
mnde rapid strides m industrial orgnmza 
tion and that the ingenuity of the wventoi 
had revolutionized its manufactures yyleren: 
Indin had stood still In England sptrininf 
mncliines yyere imented, stenm was applict 
to machinen the fnttory system yvni 
established The hand industry of neas 
ing could not compete against thi 
products of the power loom and tho Indint 
manufacturer could not command either thi 
capital or the organization of the English 
manufacturer The davs had not jet daivnec 
when Indian industries such ns jute coal nnc 
tea were organized on a basis of capitalist 
production The indigo and sugar industries 
liowcicr were still flourishing the sugar pro 
dticcd in Bengal and Uihnr not onh mipplict 
the needs of northern Indin but was nW 
reported in lnrge quantities beyond its limits 

Lord Hardlnge's administration (1844— 
48) — The administration of Sir Chnrle 
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(afterwards Lord) Hardmge is chiefly mernor- 
Cable for the measures taken to suppress human 
sacrifice and infanticide among the Klionds 
of Orissa, which are described m Chapter 
XXII To his Government the people of 
Bengal were indebted for the reduction of the 
tax on salt from Rs 3-4-0 to Rs 2-12-0 a 
maund m 1847, which was followed by a fur- 
ther reduction of four annas two years later 

Cession of Serampore, 1845. — Serampore, 
which the Danes had held since 1755 , was 
ceded to the British m 1845 by a treaty con- 
cluded with Denmark Like Chmsura and 
Chandernagore, it had been intermittently 
m British occupation during the long wars 
m Europe which followed the establishment of 
the Erench Republic Its trade flourished 
so long as Denmark was neutral, the exports 
of Bengal being shipped m Danish vessels 
while British ships were liable to capture by 
Erench privateers Owing, moreover, to the 
jealousy with which the Company maintained 
its monopoly, private merchants made it their 
;adquarters In 1801 it was taken by the 
ntish m consequence of hostilities with 
enmark, but was restored next year on the 
inclusion of the Peace of Amiens It was 
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rcoccupied m 1808 and remained under 
British administration till 1815 when it was 
handed bach to the Danes bv the terms of 
the Peace of Kiel After this it was in a 
decadent state Its revenue was too small to 
meet the expenses of its administration. 
According to Bishop Heber the onl\ force 
which the Danish Governor could muster for 
its defence in 1828 when it was attached b\ a 
band of river dncoits consisted of “ his 
dozen sepojs Ins silver sticks policemen and 
sundn toluntcers to the amount of perhaps 
tlurti Its chief attraction after this was 
ns an nsvlum for debtors and it declined still 
further after 1830 when the Danes gave up 
the right of sheltering debtors 

Annexation of Angul, 1847-48 — Since 
1603 Angul in Orissa had been a fcudntorj 
State Its Raja had long gnen trouble by 
attaching his neighbours and oppressing his 
subjects V climax was reached when ho 
assisted in rebellions of the klionds In Gumsur 
and Baud and liecameojicnk defiant A pm- 
t tarnation was issued at the end of 1847 
announcing the anntxation of the State and. 
n strung force was sent to occupi it for the 
ltn)n commanded levies of 0 000 to 7 000 men 
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yind hi** fort w;^ defended In 12 guns JHs 
levies however. pinved a useless rabble and 
Angul wa< oecupied almost without a blow 
(l Cl '-) The "Raja nascent as a State prison- 
er to Ha 7a riba gh. and Annul was admims- 
teied bv tlie Snjierintendent of the Orissa 
Tributat v Mahals till 1891. wlien it was made 
a district 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 1848 — 
56, — The peimd of Lord Dalhousic's admin- 
istration witnessed a icinarkable development, 
due in large measure to his untiring cnergv 
The modern system of administration began to 
come into being with the appointment of a 
Lieutenant-Governor for Bengal (see Chapter 
XV) and the organization of Government 
departments The foundations of material 
progress were laid by the introduction of the 
teLsrraph the railway and the postal system 
A comprehensive educational system was 
planned and partly completed, of which the 
main features were vernacular schools 
throughout the districts, Government colleges 
, of a higher grade and a university The 
Scheme is described in Chapter XXVI, and 
here we need only say that the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, was founded m 1855, and 
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the University of Calcutta m 1857 Thert'^ 
was an outburst of Bengali literature, and 
the tranquillity of this part of India was 
broken only by the Santal rebellion of 1855, 
described in Chapter XXII 

Admission to the Indian Civil Service — 

The last Charter Act of 1853 abolished the 
srateni b\ which the Directors appointed 
members of the covenanted or Indian Cml 
Service and threw open admission to it to 
public competition — whence the nnmc of Com 
petition trallah gnen to future recruits and 
adopted by Sir George Trevehnn for a book 
published by turn m 1804 

t The abolition of the system of nominn 
tion operated to make a realitv of tbo prom 
sion of the Cbnrter Act of 1833 by which 
Jndinn as well ns British subjects were 
eligible for all appointments Hitherto this 
tmd licen n dead letter ns regards higher 
appointments the Directors appointing no 
lndinns to the Indian Civil Sen ice IVhrn 
that service wns thrown open to competition 
the\ obtained entrance to it The first to 
co wns Satrendra Nath Tagore son of the 
Urahtno ‘tnmnj leader Mnhnndn Pcbendrn 



Natli Tagore, who m 1862 passed the exam- 
ination, held m England After him, Ion go 
ntei vallo , three Bengalis and one Indian 
Torn Bombay passed the examination in 1869: 
wo of these were Mi* (afterwards Sir) Suren- 
Ira Nath Banerjea and Mr Romesh Chandra 
Dutt, c I E 

Lapse of Sambalpur. — In 1849 British 
idmimstration was extended to the State of 
Sambalpur on the death of its Raja m accord- 
mce with Dalliousie’s “ doctrine of lapse,” 
iy which feudatory States were taken over if 
Lhere was no natural successors to the Chiefs 
The case of Sambalpur was, however, different 
from that of other States, for the childless 
Raja had declined to adopt a son and had 
3xpressed a wish that the British should take 
3harge of the State on his death The change 
was all to the good of the people Sambal- 
pur had long been a prey to misrule, aggra- 
vated by internecine struggles for the chief- 
tainship, a grim relic of one of these was 
seen by a visitor to Sambalpur m 1888 — three 
heads stuck on a pole, their owners having 
forfeited them for treason The lot of the 
cultivators, exposed to the raids of both sides, 
with their accompaniment of arson, torture 
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and murder has been compared to that of the 
English settlers in North America struggling 
to defend their homes against the attacks of 
Red Indians led at one time by the French 
and at another b\ the English 

Other annexations — The seizure bj the 
Raja of Sikkim of Dr Campbell the Super 
intendciit of Darjeeling and Sir Joseph 
Hooker while peaceful]) travelling in Sikkim 
in 1849 led to the annexation of land winch 
had been granted to tho Raja after the 
Nepalese war the territorj annexed non 
forms part of the district of Darjeeling It 
1S55 the tract of country in Orissa known ni 
the Kliondtnnls after its inhabitants thi 
Klionds w ns taken from tho Stntc of Band t< 
which it nominnlh belonged The Khondi 
themselves did not acknowledge nnj right ol 
rulcrship on the pnrt of the Raja of Baud, 
and he hun'-clf ndmilted that he had no power 
oi er them Hie KhOndmals formed an tint lull 1 
for outlaws and it was necoccon to tstablidi 
son e authority rnor a romi savage race 

_ Organization of Departments —Tho 
ai'itmm trntni mnclunin was improved lit 
tin nrg im/ it n ii of oime Gmcmmcnt dipai-if - 
incuts — tlw loginning of tlie hurcnucraljlc 



>vsteni bv which different branches of the 
*■ * 

id ministration are conducted by expert agen- 
;ies The Public Works Department with 
i staff of engineers under a Chief Engineer 
.vas in working order by 1854 Hitherto a 
Military Board had been responsible for roads 
md buildings, and its work was designed 
namly for military purposes The necessity 
tor training engineers m India was recog- 
nized by- the establishment first of a civil 
engineering college at Rurki and m 1856 of 
mother at Calcutta The latter, which was 
it first attached to the Presidency College, 
tvas moved m 1880 to the buildings of the 
Bishop’s College at Sibpur and is now known 
is the Bengal Engineering College Recruits 
for the higher appointments were, however, 
ibtamed from 1871 to 1906 from the Royal 
[ndian Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill 
near Staines m England 

The Department of Public Instruction, 
under a Director, was also established m 1855 
m place of the Council of Education, which 
consisted of honorary members, both official 
and non-official, and the first step was taken 
towards organizing a Jails Department by the * 
appointment' of an Inspector of Prisons 
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The telegraph, post and railway — Nothing 
perhaps marks the transition to modem con- 
ditions so fully ns the introduction of tho 
telegraph the railway and the modem postal 
system which Balhousie himself regarded ns 
three grant engines of social improve- 
ment The father of the telegraph in India 
was Dr (afterwards Sir William) 0 Shaugh 
ncssv an \ssistnnt Surgeon, who held the 
appointment of Professor of Chemistry in the 
Medical Collego at Calcutta Ho first con 
strueted experimental lines nlong and across 
the Hooghly from Calcutta to Diamond 
Harbour Mn\npur and Kedgcrco telegraph 
offices were opened in 1SB1 for business, 
which was mainly connected with shipping 
V line from Calcutta to Agra n distnneo of 
S00 miles was made in the rcmnrhnblv short 
time of four montlis nnd the first message was 
sent o\cr it in March 1854 The postal 
eastern was nlso inaugurated m 1854 when a 
uniform rate of postage riz half an anna 
for a lcttir weighing n quarter of a toln was 
fixi d trrr-'tH'itno of distance 

Tin first hni of railwn\ was opened in 
llombai In tin Giant Indian Peninsular Rnil- 
\\n\ hi 1 s j 1 but Hengal was not far behind 
Tin fimt lectmn of the fast Indian Knilnna 
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(from Howrah to Hooghly) was opened in 
1854 and was extended to Ramganj next year. 
Further progress was interrupted by the 
Mutiny, but by 1862 the East Indian Railway 
had been carried as far as Benares, and the 
Eastern Bengal Railway was open up to 
Kushtia Dalhousie, anxious to awaken 
private enterprise, declined to make the rail- 
ways a Government concern and offered them 

o 

to public companies under a guarantee from 
Government By 1859 eight railway com- 
panies had been formed 

Development of material resources. — The 

country now began to attract English capital, 
and this period witnessed the development of 
the great modern industries of the two 
provinces — coal, tea and jute 

The Ramganj coal-field had been tapped 
before the close of the eighteenth century, but 
the industry was still m its infancy A 
survey was made by Dr Thomas Oldham 
under Lord Dalhousie 3 s orders, and produc- 
tion began to increase as soon as railway com- 
munication was secured, by 1858 the output 
rose to 220,000 tons The tea industry was 
not started m Darjeeling till some 3 r ears after 
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it had bean established in Assam Experi- 
ments were first made bj the Superintendent, 
Dr Campbell in 1841 with seed raised m 
Kumaon from China stock By 1858 private 
enterprise had come into the field companies 
had been formed ten gardens opened and 
the industn established on a commercial basis 

\fter 1832 ivhen a Dundee mnnufnctur 
ers experiments proied the textile value of 
jute an export trade had sprung up in tho 
fibre w hicli supplied the jute mills of Dundee 
It was not till after 1854 when the Crimean 
war stopped the European supph of flnx and 
licmri from Russia that the fibre was mnnu 
fnetured in Bengal In 1855 a null was 
started at Risbrn (a quarter of the town of 
Seramporc) which 1ms det eloped into tho 
Wellington Mills and two aenrs later the 
Barnagore jute mills were established 
During the next twonlt sears mills sprang up 
on lioth lnnlji of the llooghh and the mnnu 
failure of jute liegnii to lie one of the most 
iin|mrtnnt industries of Bengal 

Literary activity — Hus [irnnd was also 
rt tinri able for an outburst of Bengali litem 
litre Mr Jfomrdi Clinndrn Dull in The 
l tUrtifurr nf /! selects tbe decade 1854 
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to 1864 as that within which the literary 
activity of the nineteenth century reached its 
culminating point “ More original work, 
more substantial and lasting work was done 
within that decade than either before or after 
The eminent Vidyasagar inaugurated the 
great widow-marriage movement and also 
published his greatest work Sttar Sambas 
Ram Naravan Tarkaratna began and Dina 
Bandhu Mitra completed the inauguration of 
the modern Bengali drama Madhu Sudan 
erected his monumental epic m blank verse 
and Bankim Chandra founded his new school 
of fiction All the best works of the best 
writeis, Vidyasagar, Dina Bandhu, Madhu 
Sudan and Bankim Chandra, were crowded 
within those ten years ’ 5 

Assumption of direct government by the 
Crown. — The Mutiny of 1857 (described in 
the next chapter) created a widespread belief 
that there was something rotten m the exist- 
ing system of government, and it was decided 
that direct government by the Crown should 
take the place of dual government by Parlia- 
ment and the Company, represented, respec- 
tively, by the Board of Control and the Direc- 
tors The change was easy to make, for by the 
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Charter Act of 1853 the Compant’s charter 
was not renewed for any definitive term of s 
jears but onfv for such period ns Parliament 
might thinh fit. Accoidmgly by an Act 
passed in 1S5S the connection of the East 
India Compam with the administration of 
Indin was terminated and the government of 
the countn was trnnsfeired to the Crown 
ncting through the Seeretnn of State for 
India and the India Council Tho change 
was promulgated bv a proclamation announc 
ing in noble language the principles which 
Queen \ ictoria would follow The spirit 
which infu«ed it was due to the inspiration 
of the Queen herself who on recemng tho 
original draft of Lord Dcrbi directed that it 
should lie re diafted so os to breathe feel 
ings of generositt heneiolencc nnd religious 
toleration and point out the privileges which 
tin Indians mil recenc in lieing placed on an 
cqualiti mth the subjects of the British 
Cromi and the prosjxriti following in the 
tram of iiuliratinn It was laid down that 
all her -iihjcct of whateiei race or crctd 
rhi aid lie freili ami impartinlh admitted to 
officer in tin different ‘Cruces thi dutirs of 
"huh thei might l>c qualified dull to dis 
charge — m rd sinu regarded as a political 
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magna chcirta — and it was announced that it 
was the Queen's earnest desire to administer 
the government for the benefit of all her 
subjects resident m India “In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, m their content- 
ment our security, and m their gratitude our 
reward ” 

Character ef the Company’s rule. — 

Opinions differ as to the merits and demerits 
of the rule of the East India Company The 
views expressed by three contemporaries, viz , 
an English statesman, an English histonan, 
and a foreign observer, may be quoted as 
typical of the divergence of opmjon John 
. Bright emphatically denounced the Company 
and all its works The Company, he declared, 
neglected every duty belonging to it except 
one — the duty of collecting taxes There was 
nothing so Christian as the Directors’ des- 
patches, nothing so unchristian as, their 
conduct These extreme statements, made m 
the House of Commons by a politician speak- 
ing to fellow politicians, need not be taken 
seriously they are merely the language of 
* political invective Greater weight attaches 
to the conclusions of the historian Mill, 
who, like Balaam, sets out to curse and ends 
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In blessing He says that in matters of defat 
he has had moie occasion to blame than tc 
pinise the Company and -whoever writet 
histon will have the same thankless task tc 
perform "iet I believe it will bo founc 
that the Companj during the period oi 
their sovercigntv have shown less of a selfisl 
attachment to mischievous powers lodged it 
their own bands have displajed amoregenor 
ous welcome to schemes of improvement and 
me now more willing to adopt improvementc 
not onlj more than any other sovereigns exist 
ing in the same period but than all sovereigns 
taken together upon the surface of the globe ’ 
In this encomium wo maj perhaps 
detect a certain amount of national self 
glorification and it is well to turn to the 
balanced judgement of a foreigner Sismondi 
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Indian civilization under them to resume its 
natural progress Agriculture is flourishing , 
the arts are cultivated with ease, population 
and riches begin to increase , intelligence 
makes some progress, and European opinions 
engraft themselves naturally and gently on 
the old ideas of India.” 

Distinct and different phases can be traced 
m the attitude of the Company towards India. 
At first commerce was the supreme interest 
..This was natural enough The Company was 
a commercial concern with obligations to its 
shareholders Next, as the Company became 
a governing corporation, commercial consi- 
derations struggled for the control of 
policy with the idea of the good of the govern- 
ed Eventually, the slough of commercialism 
was cast and the interest of the people held 
first place The evolution m the nineteenth 
century is marked by the Charter Acts of 
1813 and. 1833, by which Parliament imposed 
its will on a reluctant Company Its exis- 
tence as a governing corporation was in fact 
prolonged by placing it more and more undter 
y State control After the Charter Act of 1813 
deprived the Company of its trade monopoly, 
the administration began to improve When 

t 
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the Company was finally divested of its corn 
mercial character m 1833 and became a purely 
adnnmstrativo body , a wider new of its duties 
and responsibilities was taken 

It is impossible as Kaye points out in Tht 
Administration of the East India Company, 
not to mark a progressive enlargement in 
the scope of the Directors news and 
a progressive improvement in the charactei 
of tbcir measures As early as 1824 Sn 
Thomas Munro enunciated the principle 
that — We should look upon India not at 
a temporary possession but as one which u 
to be maintained permanently until tht 
natives shall in some future age hnvo become 
sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular 
government for themselves and to conduct and 
preserve it” This at the time vvns mciely 
a personal opinion but towards the close of the 
Company s rule we find Sir Frederick Ifnlli 
dav stating in his evidence before the Pnrlin 
mentarv Committee of 18 j 2 — I believe that 
tur mission in India is to qualify the nntives 
of Indin for governing lhtm«elves I say also 
that the measures of the Government for a 
number of tears pail liave lieen ndvisedlv 
dirtalcd to so qualifying them without the 
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slightest reference to any remote consequences 
upon our administration.” 

There was so far, however, no attempt to 
:iam Indians for the higher branches of 
aO'veinment by admitting them to the 
covenanted civil service After the Charter 
Axt of 1833 the Directors had. it is true, 
declared their desire to have a body of Indians 
qualified to take a larger share, and to occupy 
uglier appointments in the civil administra- 
tion, than had hitherto been the case, but 
they failed to make their words good 
Indians, though employed in increasing 
numbers, did not rise higher than Sub-Judges 
and Deputy Magistrates The Company’s 
administration was, m brief, a paternal but 
beneficent despotism with the higher appoint- 
ments held by British officers To those 
officers is due the affectionate remembrance m 
which the Company was long held by the 
people 

In one respect it must be said that the 
Company was found lacking, viz , m its 
failure to develop the resources of the country 
Industrial enterprise was only beginning 
when the Company’s rule was drawing to a 
close European capital and direction were 

25 
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required in the absence of Indian enterprise 
to organize industries and manufactures, but 
Europeans were not encouraged The total 
number of non-official British born subjects 
in the whole of India was under 11,000 and 
the number of those engaged in manufactures 
could be counted by the hundreds Nor did 
the Company do much to open up and improve 
communications and other works of public 
nttlitv but in justice to it it must be rcuiem 
bered that its finances were strained by recur- 
ring wars such ns the Burmese Sikh, dnd 
Afghan wars which left but n small surplus 
foi the internal development of the country. 
-\part from this one of the greatest draw-* 
backs to the nth nnee of the countrv ip mntcrml 
prosperity was ns Lord Dnlbousic pointed 
out the total dependence upon the Govern 
ment m which the commumtv placed itself 
and its apparent helplessness to do nn\ thing 
for itself ’ 

Separation of judicial and executivo func 
tloni — In 1837 the separation of the cilices 
of Magistrate and Collector was ordered 
lareilv because of the additional work, 
rntniled In the resumption of revenue ffeo 
tenures The chance «a« not a success 
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Writing m 1854 Dalhousie strongly con- 
sumed it The Collectors, lie said, were of 
ature standing, highly paid and with very 
little work The Magistrates, who were 
junior officers, were inadequately paid, with 
very heavy work and without sufficient 
experience to do that work m such a manner 
as to command the confidence of the com- 
munity The system was injurious to the 
character of the administration and the 
interests of the people, and it led to exag- 
gerated and mischievous stories of ‘ Boy 
Judges ” and idle Collectors “ shaking the 
pagoda' tree ’ 5 The two offices of Magis- 
, trate and Collector were eventually separated 
s m 1859 


CHAPTER XIV 
The Indian Mutiny 

In a minute recorded in 1850 Lord 
Dalhousie wrote Iso piudcnt man who 1ms 
nn\ knowledge of eastern affairs would evei 
venture to predict the maintenance of conti 
nucd peace within our eastern possessions 
Experience frequent hard and recent expe 
riencc has taught us thnt war from without 
or rebellion from within mnv at nn\ time b( 
raided against us in quarters where they weri 
the least to lie expected and b\ the most feebli 
nnd unlBceh Instruments No man there 
fore can prudcntU hold forth assurance o 
continued pence in India ' A little over i 
tear after these words uere written tin 
Indian Mutina broke out nnd proved thcr 
truth 

Tho state ot the Bengal army — Tin 
Indian Mutina has l>cen dc«cnl)cd ns no 
mereh a inilitnn inutini but n combinntioi 
of militnn pnci anecs naticnnl hatret 
and religious fanaticism ngnin«t the T nrfllsl 
occupiers of India Whatever its nature n 



Dther parts of the country, it was throughout 
:he greater part of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
i military mutiny and not a rebellion of the 
People The sepoys of the Bengal army were 
easily moyed to mutiny, as may be gathered 
from the account of it giyen m 1S5S by the 
Lieutenant-Governor cf Bengal, Sir Frederick 
ffalliday * “ The army mutinied because it 

V V 

was a mercenary army, ill-organized, mis- 
governed, spoilt, encouraged into the grossest 
exaggeration of its own supposed power and 
importance, unwatched, unguarded, unsus- 
pected and, m its material, ignorant, unedu- 
cated and superstitious beyond all other class- 
es of our subjects It was an army more or 
less mutinous, always on the verge of revolt 
and certam to have mutinied at one time or 
another as soon as provocation might combine 
with opportunity 55 

It may be objected that Sir Frederick 
Halliday was only wise after the event, and 
that m any case his opinion was that of a 
civilian But even before the Mutiny some 
military authorities sounded a note of warn- 
ing Sir Charles Napier, Commandcr-in- 
Chief m 1894-50, roundly declared that the 
system of discipline m the Bengal army was 
bad and complained that many of the old 
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different regiments stationed in Bengal i e , 
the modem Bengal Bihar and Onssa, and 
only 2 400 British troops The province cf 
Bengal at that time was divided between two 
divisions of the armv the Dinapore division 
(under General Llovd) nnd the Presidencv 
division (under General Hearsey) with head- 
quarters at Dinapore nnd Barrnckpore res 
pectivclv One British regiment with a com- 
pan\ of artillen was cantoned at Dinapore 
another regiment at Cnlcuttn nnd Dum Dum 
In the rest of the province with an area of 
over 160 000 square miles there was not a 
single British regiment till March 1857 
when as stated later one was brought from 
Rangoon to Chinsurn 

To ana ono acquainted with modem condl 
Inns the strength of the militnra force nnd 
the number of gnrrt'ons arc at first sight 
surprising The neccssitj for n lnrge nnd 
widch scattered nnw laj in n combination of 
causes ri: the absence of communications 
the need of forces to present or repress out 
breaks among alaariginnl tribes ns well ns to 
defend the frontier nnd lasth the fact that 
the anna had to take the plnce non filled bj 
the militnra police There was no rntlwnv* 
eaccpt lietneen Honrali nnd Ilamganj roads 


fit for the postage of troops wore few and far 
between Thcic were consequently no speedy 
means of despatching troops from a central 
garrison to deal with local outbreak^ With 
[rood communications n small striking force 

V, P 

m a eenlial situation enables sepaiatc units 
scattered over a laige area to be dispensed 
with The armv moreover was relied upon 
for the presen ati on of the peacc\ and (the 
support of the on ll authorities in many dis- 
tricts Js force of militnrv police under 
Captain Rattrav had recently been raised, 
hut it consisted only of a small infantry 
battalion (all Sikhs) and 100 mounted men 
This small body was completing its drills at 
Suri wdien the mutiny broke out and rendered 
splendid service throughout it 

The Santals having recently rebelled, a 
strong force w r as stationed m the Santal Par- 
ganas and its neighbourhood as a measure of 
security, tiz , a regiment of native cavalry at 
Rohim in the Santal Parganas with a detach- 
ment at Bhagalpur, and a regiment of native 
infantry with headquarters at Bausi in the 
Bhagalpur district and detachments at Deo- 
ghar and Rampur Hat The Ramghar Light 
Infantry Battalion, which was supposed to be 
a local corps but was largely composed of 





tallow had with a culpable ignorance, been _ 
used m the nmmimition factories. Steps 
were quickly taken to prevent the defiling 
cartridges from reaching the hands and 
mouths of the sepoys. But no assurances 
could quiet their perturbed and excited 
minds 

Other factors — The new cartridge was 
not the only disturbing factor The sepoys 
had witnessed many changes which made 
them think that the old order of things was 
passing away and giving place to a new 
Under a recent order of Lord Canning s Gov- 
ernment all recruits to the Bengal army had 
to give an undertaking to serve overseas if 
required Tho=c already in tho Bcrvice were 
exempt from this obligation but resented its 
being imposed on their friends and relations 
who joined the mnks Oudli the home of 
mam of the fC[>ovs had been annexed The 
railvvav and the telegraph were innovations 
suspected of having n mvstcrious and sinister 
object The issue of the greared cartridges 
was a culminating factor Agitators took 
advantage of the opjiortunitv to plav on the 
feelings of a vddierv eqnallj suspicious nnd 
credulous Muhammadan seixns were per 
Mtaded that tin cartridge paper was grca c cd 
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with pork lard, while Hindu sepoys believed 
that the obnoxious grease was made from 
beef fat Both classes imagined that Govern- 
ment had insidious designs on their religion — 
a belief which was not dispelled by the assur- 
ances of officers, themselves ignorant of the 
composition of the cartridge paper, or even 
by the issue of the new cartridges being 
stopped There was, moreover, no general 
and authoritative pronouncement by Govern- 
ment on the subject until too late 
/ 

Outbreaks at Barrackpore and Berham- 
pore. — The Mutiny may be said to have 
broken out on 10th May 1857, when the troops 
at Meerut rose and marched to Delhi For 
some time before this a mutinous spirit had 
manifested itself at Barrackpore and Berham- 
pore, at the latter of which a regiment had 
broken into open though very brief mutiny 
As early as 11th February General Hearsey 
declared that at Barrackpore they were living 
upon a mine ready for explosion Not only 
was the loyalty of the sepoys doubtful, but 
their Indian officers could not be relied upon 
They were, reported Hearsey, afraid of their 
men and dared not act, all they did was to 
hold themselves aloof and expect, by so doing, 
that they would escape censure as not actively 



implicated Incendiary fires a sure precur- 
sor of trouble began to break out and on 
the night of the 25th February, sepovs of 
the 10th Native Infantrv nt Berhampore 
their feelings worked upon bv a detachment 
of the 34th Native Infantrv which had been 
sent there from Barrackpore seized their 
arms and rose in defiance of their officers 
Although thev had been incited to rise 
tliev appear to have had no definite plans 
and the whole affair was over within a few 
honrs The commanding officer confronted 
them with a small force of nntivo cavalry 
and nrtillerv uncertain whether tho lntter 
would prove staunch in case of a collision 
and even if thev did whether thev would be 
nble to overpower the mutineers who out 
numbered them bv four to one The muti 
neers for their part showed no disposition 
to proceed to extremities They committed 
no violence blit Hid dm n their arms and 
returned to the lines on the commanding 
officer withdrawing with his force This 
outbreak appears to have been an impulsive 
attempt nt protest rather tlmn a deliberate 
nuitinv It served howevtr to bring home 
to bird Panning « (government the danger 
vliirli evi ted The disbandment of the If'th 
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Native Infantry was resolved on and a British' 
^ regiment was hurriedly brought from Rangoon 
and stationed at Chmsura, so that it might 
hold m check the sepoy regiments at Barrack- 
pore on the opposite side of the river Hooghly 
The disaffected spirit of the sepoys at 
Barrackpofe was manifested not long after- 
wards On the 29th March one of the men 
of the 34th Native Infantry attacked and cut 
down the adjutant and called on his comrades 
to rise The quarter-guard some 30 yards 
away refused to move a step to seize him 
It was left to General Hearsey himself, who 
happened to come on the scene, to overawe 
them and advance on the mutineer, who there- 
upon shot himself though not mortally 
Next day, as was afterwards discovered, a 
deputation of this regiment met the 19th- 
Regunent at Baraset (on its way to Barrack- 
pore to be disbanded) and proposed that it 
should join the troops there and after seizing 
Barrackpore and murdering the Europeans, 
march on Calcutta and sack it This scheme- 
was rejected by the 19th Regiment, which 
after the brief emeute at Berhampore had 
• shown a chastened spirit On the 31st 
March the 19th Regiment was disbanded at 
Barrackpore, the presence of the regiment 
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from Chmsura, a wing of another BntiBk 
regiment two British butteries from Dum ^ 
Dum and the Viceroys bod) guard from 
Calcutta being sufficient to prevent an) out 
break. 

The punishment of the 34th Regiment 
was considered w ith leisure!) deliberation b) 
Lord Cannings Government and it was 
eventually disbanded on Oth May Four dnts 
later tho Mutini began with the outbreak at 
Meerut, which was followed bv the seizure 
of Delhi Ivo action was takon against the 
other regiments at Barrackpore till 14th June, 
when there was an imminent prospEct of 
their rising and the) were hurriedl) dis 
banded That da) was known ns ' Panic 
Sundn) in Calcutta where man) of the 
Turopcan inhabitants took refuge on the 
shipping in the mer Hooghlj in fear that 
the mutinous troops at Barrackpore would 
march on the cil) and tbnt there would lx. a 
ginrrnl rising of the Indian population 
The alarm wn« not unnatural Then ns 
now there wn* a large turbulent clement in 
( nlcuttn couponed of men from Northern 
India with whom violence is a profession 
and disbanded re;io s had fhxked into (lie 



place It was practically defenceless, for 
the British regiment had been sent to 
Barrackpore to enable the sepoys to be dis- 
armed, the offer of the Europeans m civil 
life to form a volunteer corps had at 
length been accepted by Lord Canning, but 
only two days previously There were other 
panics subsequently, which were not confined 
to the European inhabitants , even as late as 
February 1858 the Indian artisans and 
servants were m a state of intense alarm 
believing that they would be forcibly impressed 
and sent to Northern India , but Calcutta was 
never really threatened 

There was also fear of a rising among the 
two regiments left at Berhampore Towards 
the end of June troops had to be rushed up 
to prevent an outbreak, some detachments 
bemg sent by steamer up the river Bhagirathi 
and then conveyed by elephants and carri- 
ages to Berhampore, while others were sent' 
post-haste from Calcutta m brake-vans drawn 
by four horses apiece After the mutiny at 
Dmapore it was felt to be no longer safe to 
allow these regiments to remain under arms, 
■and they were accordingly disarmed early m 
August As a further measure of security 
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the residents of Murshidabnd were also dis- 
armed a haul being made of no less than- 
2 000 small arms and a considerable number 
of cannon 

Events at Patna and Dmapore — A much 
more dangerous storm-centre was Patna, a 
cit\ with a large Muhammadan population, 
and a centre of the fanatical sect of Wahabis 
who made it a focus of intrigue In the ad 
joining cantonment at Dmapore there were 
three eepoi regiments mth a batter) of urtil- 
len and the onl\ force to oppose them or deal 
with a rclicllion in Patnn consisted of one 
weak British regiment and a batten of 
artillen Tortunateh there was an offi- 
cer of Mgour and decision in the Com- 
missioner William Tnkcr Knowing of 

the disaffection existing among the 

V nhnbis and of the danger of mutim 
among the se(>o\s he requisitioned a detach 
inent from Rnttraa s Sikh battalion for the 
protection of the citt Earlt in Tune n letter 
wn» sent In tin sejiovs at Dmapore to the 
police at Tatna announcing thnt thc\ would 
attack Patna and telling them to be readt with 
the treasure The interception of the letter 
threw out their plans and m the nick of time 
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a, body of 250 Sikhs under Rattray marched 
m 

i 

With this force at his back Tayler prompt- 
ly initiated repressive measures. Four 
ef the Wahabi leaders were made hostages for 
the good' behaviour of their followers the 
inhabitants of Patna were made to surrender 
their arms When on 3rd July a small body 
of Muhammadans attempted a rising, it was 
quickly put down by the Sikhs Inquiry 
having revealed a wide-spread conspiracy, 
the ringleaders were arrested , after trial and 
conviction, some were imprisoned, others 
executed Tayler ’s measures were effective, 
and he had a coadjutor of the same 
spirit m Major Holmes, the officer command- 
ing the cavalry at Sugauh m Champaran, 
who put North Bihar under martial law 
Even after the mutiny at Dmapore, when 
the neighbouring district of Shahabad was m 
the occupation of the rebels, when the Gaya 
district was overrun by bands of mutineers 
and marauding parties roamed over the 
district of Patna, the city itself remained 
quiet 

The general m command of the troops at 
Dmapore was a man of a very different stamp 

26 a 
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He hnd done good service in his day, but he 
was now old and had lost his vigour Lord 
Canning on the principle of trusting the 
man on the spot had given him discretion to 
disarm the sepovs Ho decided on a weak 
half measure ordering that the percussion 
caps should be taken awn\ from the sepoys, 
hut allowing them to retain their muskets 
The percussion caps were removed from the 
magazine without trouble but when the sepoys 
were called on to give up those m their posses 
sion the\ refused and rose in mutiny (2ath 
Juh) Tire being opened bi the British 
troops tliet fed from the cantonment and 
ninnhed off to \rrnh the headquarters of 
the ‘'hnhahad district without am pursuit 
King nttunpted Ncvt dm the cmnln regi 
ment at '-ugnuli rose murdered Major 
Holmes mil other Tiiropcnns and marched 
olT to join the nbds in \znmgnrh 

The defence of ArraH —In the district of 
c !mhnhad the mutineers found — what wns 
lading ef n hen in Bengal and Bihar— a 
I'll leaihr round whom tin peoph rallied 
11ns was nn old ltnj| m znimmlnr Knat 
‘suigli i f fa h (fisjmr ( i h a week liefore the 
Dotnu Mn.i tnte llcrwnld Male hnd 
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reported that, m ease of an outbreak lie vas 
a man to be reckoned with Nominally, the 
owner of vast estates, he was really a ruined 
man being overwhelmed with debts His only 
means of recovery would be to strike for his 
own hand if a rising took place, when his 
feudal influence would make him extremely 
dangerous if authority was overthrown, he 
would become supreme m the district Un- 
known to the authorities, Kuar Singh had 
already been engaged in intrigues, and as 
soon as the mutineers crossed into Shaliabad, 
he put himself at their head and was joined 
by thousands of men from the surrounding 
villages 

The defence of Arrah was only rendered 
possible by the presence of 50 Sikhs of 
Rattray’s Police Battalion and by the fact 
that a small bungalow, originally intended 
for a billiard room, had been made ready for 
defence by Vicars Boyle, an engineer 
engaged m the preliminary work of extending 
the railway through the district It stood 
only forty yards away from his own house, 
and Boyle, anticipating a rising, had laid m 
i provisions and bricked up the open arches on 
the lower floor and the spaces between the 
pillars of the verandah on the upper As 
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soon ns the news came that the mutineers were^ 
making for Arrnh the civilians in the station 
shut themselves up in this small bungalow 
with the 50 Sikhs Thej numbered onlv 08 
nt 0 Europeans 0 Eurasians 3 Indians and 
50 Sikhs Here the\ held out against three 
sopor regiments and thousands of Kunr 
Singh s followers 

The most critical moment was when the 
rebels first advanced to the attack Charging 
the bungalow from even side the\ coiild have 
rushed it if thet had had the dogged determi 
nation which inspired its defenders Thc\ 
were mot with a stendr well directed fire and 
changing their tactics commenced a siege 
'Next das thcr brought up two small cannons 
one of which was mounted on the top of 
Mr Boric n house where it complete]! com 
mandril the inside of the little fortress 
Tien attack was met with unfailing courage 
cron new stratagem with unfailing in 
pi unit' and resource The untiring 
jal ir of the ^il b« according to Ilcnsnhl 
Make mit and prevented cron disaster 
\\ nter liegm to run short a well was dug m 
Ir < thin labours The rebels raised a Inrn _ 
rode on tbe top of the opjxvnte bouse onr own 
grow in the same proportion A shot shcol 
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a weak place m our defence, the place was 
made twice as strong as before We began 
to feel the want of animal food and short 
allowance of gram, a sally was made at night 
and four sheep brought m, and finally, when 
we ascertained beyond a doubt that the enemy 
were undermining us, a countermine was 
quickly dug ” 

The relief of Arrah. — On the fourth day 
of the siege a relief expedition of 400 English 
soldiers was sent from Dmapore, but was cut 
up m an ambuscade on the outskirts of the 
town The relief was finally effected by a 
force of less than half that strength under 
Vincent Eyre, then a major m the Bengal 
Artillery Hearing of the siege of Arrah, 
when on his way up the Ganges with a 
battery, he determined to attempt the relief 
of the hard-pressed little garrison Taking 
with him 150 men of the 5th Fusiliers, three 
guns with 34 artillery-men and a dozen 
mounted volunteers, he cut his way through 
in spite of the greatest difficulties and the over- 
whelming strength of the enemy The 
country was largely under water, the guns 
had to be drawn by bullocks taken from the 
plough When near Arrah, the relief force 
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was met b) Kunr Singh with nn army 
composed of about two thousand mutineers 
and eight thousand of his own followers, 
whom it succeeded in routing after a fierce 
fight The same night the siege, which had 
lasted seven da\s (27th Jul\ — 2nd August) 
was raised and nest morning Eyre marched 
in The defence was. in his opinion one of 
the mo t remarkable feats in Indian history 
His own relief of Arrnh was nn exploit of 
high endeavour and splendid achievement it 
was also the first check received b\ the rebels 
since the Mutim began nnd Arrnli fallen 
the rebel forces would undoubtedh hnvo 
spread mcr Bihar 

The insurrection in Shahabad — After 
receiving reinforcements of 300 men Evre 
followed up his success b\ the capture of Kunr 
Sindi s stronghold nt Tagdupur where the 
rcKl chief had established n mnnnfncton of 
arms and ammunition and find Inid in n \nd 
rpnntin of stores Knar Mngli buns. If 
e ca|H-d with the greater part of Ins followers 
and sal ei|in nils tool n leading part in l)u 
fighttn^ ill Vmingurh His hrotlier Amnr 
’Singh held .. it in the south of Minimi nd 
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■where he was joined by the 5th Irregular 
Cavalry from Bliagalpur 

In April 1858 the fire of insurrection, 
which had burnt low, flared up again with 
the return to Jagdispur of Kuar Singh, who 
had been driven out of Azamgarh He him- 
self was wounded and dying, his followers, 
without field guns and with little ammuni- 
tion, seemed broken and dispirited When 
however a foice of 400 men marched from 
Arrali against Jagdispur, Kuar Singh in- 
flicted on it a crushing defeat He died a 
few days later — an old man, over 70 years 
of age, true to the traditions of a Rajput 
warrior, fighting to the last 

His followers maintained their posi- 
tion under Amar Singh, their numbers 
swollen by the accession of recruits' from 
Shahabad as well as by reinforcements of 
mutineers from other districts The great 
stretch of jungle round Jagdispur made their 
dislodgement a most difficult task, it was esti- 
mated that it would take 320,000 men six 
weeks to cut it all down, and it was not till 
the close of the year that the rebels were fin- 
ally suppressed after a long and arduous 
campaign conducted first by Sir Edward 
Lugard and afterwards by General Douglas. 
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When rounded up by an army of 7 000 men 
divided into seven columns, they made their 
escape to the Knimur Hills hotly pursued bv 
mounted mfqntry There they got no rest 
and eveutuallv the whole force was broken 
up and dispersed 

Other parts of Bihar — After the diens 
trous repulse of the first expedition sent to 
the relief of \rrah the Commissioner Mr 
Tniler assured of the inipossibiliti of Evro 
effecting its relief with a much smaller force 
— he was advised bv the militan authorities 
that a force of at lcn«t 1 000 men was required 
— and convinced that failure would be 
followed l>\ a general rising issued orders 
that the civil officers should leave Muzaffar 
pur Wotihnn Gain and Barb (in Pntnn 
, district) and withdraw to Pntnn his object 
lieing to prevent sacrifice of life and to con 
contrite strength in n central place with com 
municntions along the Ganges Evrcs vie 
torv as providential ns it was unexpected 
changed the vchofi jevutinn a few davs later 
Actimlh onlv MuralTarpur and Bnrh were 
abandoned in nn-nrdimc w uh Tnvler s orders 
for a short time Tin ( nllector of Gnfa 
indeed started f,, r Pallia hut soon thought 
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heftot nf it and relumed after gome a few 

f tmlc" 'Die end officer** of Motihnn had 

refloated to a faetorv a little distance away 

% 

■when the tmopc mutinied at Rugnuli. but bad 
lelmned sfimih aftei wards and on receipt 
of Taylor'** message t he Magistrate lefused to 
lea\e the station again. Cbapia had been 
abandoned at the same time as Motihari, 
and t lie Matrix rate came back a fort- 
night later Oidci had been preserved m his 
absence by a Muhammadan gentleman who 
had been authorized to exercise the functions 
of the Magistrate during his absence the jail 
and treasury were untouched, and the 
Napbs or station guards were at their posts 
-At Muzaffarpur. as soon as the Magistrate 
and other officers withdrew, a small detach- 
ment of cavalry broke out m mutiny, but the 
police and Najibs were staunch and drove 
them off when they attacked the jail, treasury 
and Government offices The Magistrate, 
thereupon returned He found everything 
quiet and was welcomed by the people who 
were glad to see the restoration of lawful 
authority 

Nowhere in North Bihar was there a 
I’eal risk of a rising among the people after 
the relief of Arrah, though Saran was infested 
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tn parties of marauding sepovs The 
danger lav in the movements of mnl 
from other districts and incursions 
Gorakhpur where a Muhnmrundnn hn 
claimed himself ns a Governor under tin 
of Oudh The presence of the N a', al B 
and Gurkha troops sent from Nepal bi 
Bahadur prosed a sure defence Tli 
serious fighting took place at the end o' 
when tn o actions u ere fought on the eni 
against different bodies of rebels 
Gorakhpur one of which numbered 0 
7 00(1 their rout cleared the districts 
of the Ganges 

The dtstnet of Ginn was long tin 
<f serious disturbances \ few dnit 
Ins return the Collector withdrew fro 
headquarters station in consequence 
rri>ort thnt one of the regiments win 
mutinied at Dmn)>ore was ninrcln 
attack U As he a n* withdrawing 
Isi(h of FO soldiers who had Ivon eni 
Gain tltc \njths ro+ broke o|h n t 
and mtb the rileand uuiints nttntk 
parti wbbb vtuusded in leailnng f, 
nub tbr content-. of the tm uri Gn 
te •'.vtipu-d a fortnight Ian r— a bra ! 
1*4 mtm m oludi the fonei of diK>rd 
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full play Subsequently the district was the 
high road for mutinous legiments marching 
from the east to 30m the insurrection m 
Shahabad On 14th August, two days before 
the re-occupation of Gaya, a detachment of 
the 5th Irregular Cavalry mutinied at Bhagal- 
pur and marched to the regimental head- 
quarters at Rohini m the Santal Parganas, 
where they were joined by their comrades 
The mutineers having failed to induce 'the 
32nd Native Infantry Regiment at Bausi 
to join them, marched to and through 
the Gaya district, breaking open the district 
jail on the way They were followed m Octo- 
ber by some companies of the 32nd which sud- 
denly rose at Deoghar and after murdering 
their officers marched off to reinforce the 
rebels under Amar Singh in Shahabad 

The incursions of these mutineers, who 
preyed on the country through which they 
passed, were not the only trouble There were 
local risings, one leader openly proclaimed 
that the rule of the British was at an end, 
boasted that he would destroy every Govern- 
ment building between the Son and Monghyr 
^ and made grants of land to his followers 
At another time a raid was made by rebels 
from Shahabad, and it was not till June 1855 


t 
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that the last embers of revolt were ex 
pushed bv Rattray s Battalion 

The rising in Chota Nagpur —In 
Bnnl minute on the Mutiny the Lieuten 
Governor expressed the opinion that no < 
sion in the province was subject to such 
tinned disturbances ns Chota Nagpur ‘ 
scattered and not ensih accessible stat 
were garrisoned b\ native troops who n 
most ciera instance broko out into < 
mutiny the stations being abandoned, 
jails broken open and bands of convicts i 
tcred over the face of tho countrj the ti 
uries plundered and tho lives of tho Euro] 
officers onlj saved b\ timeli flight Itsp 
lotion is composed chicfU of half snv 
ignorant and luglik excitable with a nin 
of petti chiefs able at any time fo collec 
rabble round them and now formidable ; 
tie disaffection of the ven troops jntei 
to leep them m check In Pnlnmnu in C 
kisa nnd in ‘muibalpur then hale l>ccn n 
Imns but he nddi-d— The risings have 
In no meins gen. ml but line in cien 
stance lei n confined to a small nnd dist 
ended redo i of (be savage tnln-s and t 
1 ardli le s snnge chieftains nnd oftei 



much from personal anmmsity amongst the 
chiefs and people themselves as from any 
dislike to Bntish rule That there has 
been am difficulty in icpressmg them arose 
from the nature of the country and climate 
and the extreme scarcity of troops, not from 
anv inherent st length or importance in the 
risings themsehes, which in ordinary times 
would hn\e been easily quelled ” For- 
tunately when different aboriginal tribes rose 
m Chota Nagpur, no move was made by the 
Santals m the Santal Parganas, who had 
learnt a lesson m the Santal war three years 
previous]}" 

The troops at Hazaribagh, of whom most 
belonged to a detachment of one of the regi- 
ments stationed at Dmapore, rose at the 
end of July as soon as news came of the 
mutiny at Dmapore A detachment of the 
Ramgarh Battalion, which was sent against 
them from Ranchi, also mutinied on the 
march and returned with the Hazaribagh 
mutineers to Ranchi, where the rest of 
the battalion made common cause with them 
The mutineers remained m occupation of 
i Ranchi for over a month, and then after 
plundering the town set out for Shahabad, 
with the idea of enrolling themselves under 
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Kuar Singh At the end of September 
while looting the town of Chatrn in thi 
Harnribagh district thev were attached b' 
a small force of 300 men half English sol 
dicrs and half Sikhs of Rnttrnv s Battalion 
who cut them to pieces thongh the\ had foul 
guns and were double their number Thu 
action cleared Chota \agpur of the mutinous 
repois who had received little or no locn 
support But serious disorder followed frorr 
insurrections m ''inghhhuni and Palainau 
nnd there were also -pnrndic distnrhnnees dui 
to aboriginals who took advantage of the 
relvtnti'm of atitlurtu to form mnmnding 
pnrties and avenge themselves on monev lend 
ers and landlords who had ousted them from 
their lands 

1 lu sepovs at Ctnilnna in Singliblmni made 
no move till the lieginning of ^rptomher 
when persuaded ilmt British rule wn« at an 
i lid tin plundered the ttvumrv broke open 
thi ]nl and k t out for Kniiclu Tliev were 
held up bv a flooded river and attacked In the 
lias who uidnrimiit at the uUa of the sepois 
trnlim, off with tin revenue enllocud from 
them elves r it off all Mrapghr* The 
vcp ns wen null to. Und to nreept the invitn 
ttouof the Baja of I’orahat then a feudatorv 
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sweep was made, neither sex nor age being 
spared 

The rising in Palamnu was duo to a revolt 
of the Kharwnrs and Chores under two Khar 
war chiefs who received promises of help 
from Amar Singh in Shahabad Both tribes 
were animated b; hatred of Rajput landlords 
against whom thc\ had an old feud and b\ 
the idea that British rule was at an end and 
thc\ could consequent!} restore tho pristino 
past in which tho Chores and Khnrwnrs held 
the country under their own chieftains with- 
out has ing to pa\ rent to alien landlords As 
in Singhblmm the insurrection was protract 
cd In the fact that onlj small detachments 
were mailable for expeditions ngnmst the 
rebels it wns at length suppressed towards 
tin close of 1658 when the two Khanvnr 
leaders were captured and hnngcd 

The rebellion In Sambalpur — The district 
of ^amhalpur was the onlv part of Orissa 
infected with tin spirit of remit There the 
tn-iirmlionin mmement assumed tho 
character of an oh«tmnto nMlion The 
troops at ‘'imfalpiir which consisted of a 
<1rtirhrn*nt of the Itnmprh ThttnJion 
rtfmtred Mm! nnd the ref>eIIton \vn* rntirfH 



due to loc.nl disaffection, a large portion of the 
population rising under a member of the old 
ruling family Sambalpur had been a feuda- 
tory State till eight years before, when it was 
transformed into a district, the last chief 
haying died without issue and expressed a 
wish that the State should come under the. 
direct administration of the British Long: 
before his death the State had been claimed 
by one Surendra Sai, a descendant of one of 
the former Rajas Since 1827 he had been 
endeavouring to secure the State for lnmself, 
but m 1840 he was convicted of a murder 
and sentenced to imprisonment for life He 
was one of the prisoners released when the 
mutineers broke open the jail at Hazaribagh 
and soon made his way back to Sambalpur 
There he found no lack of followers, for 
the landholders were exasperated by the 
injudicious settlements of land revenue which 
had followed the annexation The revenue 
had been largely enhanced, rent-free grants 
had been resumed and assessed to revenue, 
and the landholders were smarting under their 
grievances They put themselves at the head 
of the old feudal militia ( paiks ) and, with a 
few exceptions, threw m their lot with Suren- 
dra Sai The rebellion was mainly ,a matter 



of jungle warfare, in which email bodies of 
troops contended with eluswe bands of msur 
gents It was stamped out earls in 18oS, 
but Surcndra sai remained at large with a 
band of adherents and for four tears fnis 
tmtcd all attempts to capture him He 
maintained himself b\ terrorism villagers 
who dared to oiler any assistance to the officers 
of Goi eminent being murdered with their 
fnmihcs and their ullages plundered and 
burnt down The goffer in 1801 of a free 
pardon and the restitution of confiscated 
propertt to all rebels except Surcndra Sai, 
his son and brother induced mam of tho rebel 
band to surrender and iourtndn Sai gnio 
himself up in 1802. lie did not however 
abandon the object oflns life nz tbcrecoicn 
of the Snmlnlpur Itaj and in 1804 the plots 
and intrigues m which be engaged caused his 
arrest and imprisonment ns a dnngerous 
iwhtic-il ofTcnder 

The Mutiny in Bengal —In Bengal there 
was no hostile movement due to the disaffee 
turn of the jmiple tl.p nnh trouble was that 
can ed In the mutim of ^|Hns After the 
to/i( s at llarrn ) pore and Ber!mni|>ori lm(i‘ 
1-rndt uned the onh sejKos left under arms 



were those stationed at Rampur Hat, Chitta- 
gong, Jalpaiguri and Dacca, and the Sheikha- 
wati Battalion at Midnapore and Bankura. 
The last remained loyal and did good service? 
m Chota Nagpur and Sambalpur There 
were mutinies among all the others, but not 
till long after the sepoys elsewhere had risen. 

The men of the 32nd Native Infantry at 
Rampur Hat did not break out till the middle 
of October Thev then marched 'through 
Gaya into Shahabad and thence to the west 
after a defeat by Captain Rattray Three 
companies of the 34th Native Infantry at 
Chittagong remained quiet till the night of 
18th November, when they suddenly rose, 
plundered the treasury, broke open the jail 
and marched off without any attempt on the 
lives or property of the European residents. 
Making their way through the Tippera dis- 
trict and the Tripura State into the districts 
of Cachar and Sylhet, they lost heavily m 
attacks by the Sylhet Light Infantry The 
survivors wandered about the jungle, where 
some were cut off by Kuki scouts, others 
perished miserably of starvation Of the 
whole number only three or four escaped death 
or capture 
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As soon ns the news of the mutiny nt 
Chittagong reached Dacca, it was decided tc 
disarm the two companies of the 73rd Native 
Infnntn stationed there A part) of sailors 
and aoluntccrs found the sepojs drawn up 
with two guns rcadt for resistance A short 
and sharp engagement ended in the sepots 
being driven out They marched north 
towards Jnlpaigun where the main bod\ of 
the regiment was cantoned with a detachment 
of the i3rd Caanlry Jnlpnigun itself was 
saved from the risk of a mutiny bj the promp 
titude of Captain Curzon who mnrehed down 
from Darjeeling with 100 Europeans and 300 
Gurkhas Part ot the 73rd and a squadron 
of the cavnln regiment on being sent out 
ognin«t the sejKns advancing from Dacca 
mutinied and mnnhed off into Ptirnca where 
thc\ were defeated In a force under the 
t omnuisioner and cicntiialb escaped through 
alic Nepal Tnrai into Oudli The Dacca muti 
mars failing to got the supjiort which tliei 
e\|iatial from their comrades nt Talpnignri 
nI -1 madi for I’uniea Tliei too wire drnen 
1 1 1n the C oinim inner and C“eajung into the 
Tarn Hatched through it to Ondh 
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Want of combination among the sepoys. — 

Of all tlie sepoy regiments stationed m 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa only one remained 
loyal throughout the Mutiny, viz , the 
Sheikhawati Battalion All the others had to 
be disbanded or disarmed, or they mutinied 
wholly or m part The most remarkable 
feature of the different outbreaks was the want 
of combination among the different regiments 
and even of co-operation between different 
sections of the same regiment There was 
clearly concerted action m the mutinies at 
the end of July 1857, when the regiments at 
D map ore mutinied and were joined by the 
levies of the Kuar Smgh m Shahabad, and 
it was no casual coincidence that the cavalry 
at Sugauli mutinied the next day and that 
the troops at Hazaribagh followed suit 
Elsewhere, however, the mutinies did not syn- 
chronize On the contrary, they came by in- 
stalments widely separated m time , and "some 
regiments were divided among themselves 
Eor instance, the 34th Native Infantry at 
Barrackpore was disaffected almost to a man 
and had to be disbanded early m May, but a 
detachment at Chittagong did not rise till 
October Again, when the 32nd Native 
Infantry mutinied at Deoghar and Rampur 

i 
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Hnt their comrades at the dep6t at Bnusi 
were staunch m spite of efforts to seduce 
them and marching quietlv to Raniganj 
surrendered their arms of their own accord 
Had there been simultaneous and co-ordi 
nnted action the eepo\ a would have hnd the 
countn at their inerev 

The absenco of popular support — Xowherc 
moreover did the mutineers meet with popu 
hr sujiport except in Shahnbad The insur 
rections in Sambnlpur Singhbhnm and 
Pnlnmnu were entirelv independent of the 
militnrv movement The rebellion in Shaha- 
had was due to the fnct that mnnv of the 
sepovs hnd their homes there ns well ns to the 
extraordinary influcnee of Kunr Singh It 
was his leadership also tlrnt attracted mutl 
neers from olher districts and made Shnhn 
had n focus of rvvolt Fvui then however 
tin jveople were mt united Muhnmmndnn 
villages remniueil quiet while linihmnn 
and Ilijput villages were rising round them 

I I civlien the mutineers so far from 
receiving svmpathv nnd support had to main 
tain till HIM Ives In |i rniriMn Their usual 
t " nlure win t„ plunder the tn avurv hreah 
1 T" 11 1 h'l either fru, rnl/in„ with the 



convict <5 or improving them to carry their 
plunder and to march nwav commit ting rape 
and rapine De^eiihmg the march of one 
mutinous regiment through his district, (lie 
Magmtiale of Ga\a wrote * 1 Women taken 
from their houses and earned ofi, to he a few 
dan. s later left on the roadside and their 
places taken In the results of a fresh raid, 
mdustiious men plundeied of all they had, 
rape, robbery and murder marked the pro- 
gress of these ruffians ’* He was equally 
graphic m his account of the disorder which 
prevailed during the brief interregnum which 
followed his withdrawal from the district 
“ Ten days of anarchy had disgusted all 
quiet men with what they called the Hindu- 
stani Raj Thev had seen how, not only m 
the town but m the country, every element 
of disorder, violence and wickedness was rife, 
how the village ryots, as well as the town 
badmasli (bad character or ruffian) “ ins- 
tinctively turned to plunder and violence, how 
rampant and how general was that spirit of 
the beast of prey which acknowledges no 
common bounds and no law save the indulg- 
ence of its passions ” 

The two common factors throughout the 
disturbances were, he noted, “ the influence 
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of Knar Singh and the universal identificn 
tion of a Hindustani Government with licenst 
and plunder Hindustani Raj hua — Kum 
Smah la Raj Lut Lut ' (it, There is 
now a Hindustani rule the rule of Huai 
Singh Loot Loot ) ‘ were the ones with 
which one zamindar attacked a weakelr one, 
one ullage prcicd upon a neighbouring ham 
let or a dozen scoundrels knocked down and 
fleeced a «olitarv traveller ” 



CHAPTER XV. 

The Lieutenant-Governors, 1854-71. 

The system of Government from 1833 to 
1853. — Under tlie Government of India Act 
of 1833 the Government of Bengal was vested 
in the' Governor-General of India in the ' 
capacity of Governor of Fort William m 
Bengal When he was absent from Bengal, 
he delegated his functions as Governor to one 
of the members of the Governor-Generars 
Council, usually the senior member, who was 
appointed Deputy Governor ad hoc With 
the expansion of the British empire m India 
and the higher organization of government 
the defects of this system became more and 
more apparent It was impossible for the 
Governor-General, responsible with his 
Council for the government of all India, to 
give close personal supervision to the adminis- 
tration of a large province like Bengal, which 
included not only the areas now comprised m 
the Presidency of Bengal and the province of 
Bihar and Orissa, but also Assam, Arakan 
and Tenassenm 

Lord Dalhousie, m spite of his indefati- 
gable energy and passion for work, found 



his dual functions so far bejond h 
powers that lie appointed a Depute r Goverji( 
even when he was m Bengal This arrangi 
ment relieved the Governor Gcncinl bi 
involveil frequent changes in the personnel < 
the head of the Government m the tvvclv 
rears ending in 16a0 there vrere nine differoi 
Governors or Deputv Governors and the la: 
appointment of Central bir J If Littler f 
Deputv Governor gave rise to hostile int 
cism for his experience nas militan and 1 
had no training in civil administration 

The svstem irns also productive of ennou 
anomalies The Government of Bengal ha 
a separate ''ctretarint but practicnllv n 
political mulioritv and financmllv it nasi 
complete fiilvordination to tin Govcniment o 
India The Govt rnor had no jndependen 
finaneial powu-s and had to obtain the snw 
lion of the Government of India of whir 
lie him Wf was the Iliad to even trifling nev 
rxpenditnn mh as the increase of the pa 
of a •uhardinatf [« t It is no wonder tlm 
II ill on n (writiiu, ns Gnveroir to the Gov 
eri .rt.rn ral in (• lined to propo e th 
intr>*lti turn of the trlcj raph) rennrhetl 

I vi r thin all th world oicr move 
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faster now-a-days than it used to do except? 

ffie transaction of Indian business ” 

/ 

i 

The appointment of a Lieutenant- 
Governor. — Lord Dalhousie, representing 
;hat the double burden was more than mortal 
nan could fitly bear, urged that he should be 
relieved of direct responsibility for the admi- 
nistration of Bengal Effect was given to his 
recommendation m the Charter Act of 1853 
This empowered the Court of Directors to 
ippomt a separate Governor and also provided 
that, until a Governorship was constituted, 
the Governor-General might appoint a 
Lieutenant-Governor from among officers 
having 10 years’ service or more The power 
to appoint a Governor was not exercised and 
for nearly 60 years Bengal was under the 
administration of Lieutenant-Governors 
The first of the line was Mr (afterwards Sir 
Frederick) Halliday, who assumed office in 
1854 He had the same secretariat staff 
as the Governor had had, viz , one Secretary 
and two Under-Secretaries, but his jurisdic- 
tion was reduced by detaching Tenassernm 
Arakan remained under the Lieutenant- 
Governor till 1862, m which year also Sambal- 
pur with its dependencies was transferred to 



code was the fruit of mnn\ vents work Its 
compilation hid been prescribed bi the 
Charter Act of 1833 and the first draft winch 
was prepared b\ a Law Commission oier 
uhich Mncaulm presided and of which he 
\\ as the moving spirit prepared the first draft 
and submitted it to Goicrnment m 1837 
Long vears of examination and Tension hi 
Mac'iulnv 8 successors in the Law Membership 
followed Lrentunllv m 1850 the Code was 
introduced in the form of a. Bill the passage 
of uhich wns interrupted hi the Sfutini, 
and it onli became law four rears later 
The finnl result was admirable embodying 
the original genius of Mncaulni s drnftman 
ship nnd the fruits of the expert criticism of 
Inwi-crs and judges notnbli Sir Barnes Pen 
rock The code which prcMines the spirit of 
theFnphdi criminal hu lint discards its mass 
or technicalities while adapting it to Indian 
conditions has l>een ctilogircd hj Sir James 
‘■tephen ns hr far the t>csi rode of criminal 
law in the world Contained tn the compass 
of a small \oliime tt is ntlmirahh ilenr nnd 
m I 1 ' It )ms been raid that the junior officer 
of (o m rnnnnt loop it m his saddle Ing am) 
tie se nor r ‘brer in hm head It lias more 
mer Isa-, n m dump mfiuenro \ rl * 
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prohibited by it which were not regarded as 
offences by the Indian population, and it has 
therefore been claimed with some justice that 
it has taught a new morality, that m this 
respect the law has been a schoolmaster 

The Code came into force m the beginning 
of 1862, when it superseded the Muhammadan 
law still m force and caused the' abolition of 
the Muhammadan law officers who still 
advised the courts The work of codification 
was advanced still further wuth the enactment 

of the Criminal Procedure Code m 1861 

/ 

Police reform. •♦—The modern system of 
police was inaugurated m 1861-62 under the 
operation of Act V of 1861 The policing of 
the country had hitherto been entrusted to a 
force, partly civil and partly military, which 
was inefficient and corrupt It was described 
in 1859 by the first Lieutenant Governor, Sir 
Frederick Halliday, as a curse to the country 
Crime had not diminished m quantity 
Dacoities were as numerous as ever — in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta they were even 
more numerous — but they had diminished m 
^cruelty and atrocity For their suppression 
a special department was maintained The 
people were too apathetic to exert themselves 
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individunlh for the suppression of crime . 
landowners were often more interested in, 
sheltering the criminal than m giving him up 
to justice The subordinate police officers 
were underpaid and being exposed to great 
temptations extremch corrupt The large 
mers which were the highwajs of traffic and 
throughout large arena the onl\ means of 
ci nimmicntion a(I< rded specinl facilities for 
dacoitv When a boat was attached and 
plundered fnr from am ullage the unfortun 
ate boatman • r tiaicller | icferred to continue- 
Ins jonrncv rather than be involved in n police 
lnquirv vvlinli meant certain trouble nnd 
prinnscd umertnin success 

W itlinut going into details of the reiormedj 
organization it mnv be mentioned that 
the b isis of the new svstcin was the 
n]n>oiiitineiit of a |xilice officer (the Supoim 
tcnihnt) fi r each district who tool over from 
the Va„i ti m the organization and discipline 
ot thi fine Tin militarv jinlirc force was 
gindnal! di li ndul nnd al or! lal m the new 
civil 1 1 Iiu ul nli al > in h over the work of 
the 111 < itv I) psumuit m |sin 114 

The establishment ol the High Cou-tft 
1 SGI — I in nip nor courts of lnw c tnbli li 
i 1 in tl e nrlv davs of the C ompanv s rule 



continued till 18(52 n'z , tlie Supreme Court 
for llie presidency town of Calcutta and for 
eases m which British subjects were concern- 
ed and the Company X appellate courts, i.e „ 
the Sadr Xurnmat Adalat and the Sadr 
Diwam Adalat for cases tried m the district 
Courts These were abolished on the crea- 
tion of the High Court of Calcutta, formally 
known as the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William, the original side of which 
represents the Supreme Court in having- 
ordinary original -jurisdiction over Calcutta 
and the appellate side the Sadr Courts m 
having control and appellate powers over all 
other comts m the province Sir Barnes 
Peacock was the last Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court and the first Chief Justice 
of the High Court The first Indian Judge 
to sit on the High Court was Sambhu Natli 
Pandit (1863-67) 

Creation of the Legislative Council, 
1862. — In 1862 a legislature was constituted 
for Bengal by the establishment of the Legis- 
lative Council under the provisions of the 
- Indian Councils Act of the previous year 
It consisted of twelve members all nomi- 
nated by the Lieutenant-Governor, of whom 
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not lo'-s thnn one-third had to be non-officials 
Tins minimum was exceeded by the Lieuten 
■ant Governor nominating 0 non-official mem 
liers Indian and European The nssocmtior 
of cither Indians or non-officials with the 
actual business of legislation hnd luthertc 
been unknown 

The deliberations of the Council were 
confined to le^i-lation Not even n motion 
ava= permitted unl~=s it related to n 
Bill questions about the conduct of the ad 
ministration won al-o debarred and there 
oroR no means of ventilating grievances ex 
oept in connection with legislation The 
Council was in fmt Minplv n committee foi 
the purpose of making laws n committee hi 
means of which the executive Governmeni 
obtained n«sistanci and advice in legislation 
while the public bad the advantage of pub 
In it v when an rnnetment was to li" made 

Tho Indigo disturbances, 18G0 61 — Tlx 
thief pr'bhm dnnn,. the 1 mutenant Gover 
imr-htp of '■or lolm IYtor Grant (l c ‘ifl 62 
v a that vo ttxlliv n ma- innveimnt ngaini; 
iIih mltiv moil nf indigo in Nndin nm 
bo i' tin pnmipal indigo growing db 
trut if I! ngal Oi iiq to tin mcnao oj 
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the prices obtained for agricultural produce,, 
the ryot found the cultivation of indigo no 
longer profitable During the years 1857-60 
the value of other crops, such as cereals and 
oil-seeds, had been doubled The wages of 
agricultural labour had also gone up, but the' 
prices paid to the cultivator for indigo had 
not been increased by a single anna The 
planters insisted on paying the old prices, 
though, they no longer covered the cost of 
production, they also insisted on the ryots 
growing indigo to the same extent as before 
— commonly one-sixteenth of their holdings 
The unpopularity of mdigo cultivation led 
to breach of contracts and fraudulent eva- 
^ )sion of agreements by the cultivators after 
1 they had taken advances, and some planters 
enforced their demands by coercive measures, 
such as the imprisonment of refractory ten- 
ants or the seizure of their cattle 

The system of advances under which 
mdigo was grown was a constant cause of 
irritation The ryots often sunk into a state 
of chronic indebtedness, the advances not 
being repaid and being carried on m the fac- 
^-Lory books fiom father to son To add to the 
cultivators’ grievances, they were exposed to 
oppression and extortion by the agents and 
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underlings of the planters The radical 
calico however of the movement was the 
increase of the prices paid for ordmnrv crops 
and the rise of the wages of agricultural 
labourers 

The cultivators at last struck against being 
required to grow a crop which meant a dead 
loss to them The position became critical in 
the latter part of Infill when the combination 
nmnng th" rvots bet nine general and there 
was a danger of an outbreak on n larger scale 
The Lieutenant Governor t wring be river in 
the two affected districts found the banks of 
the rivers btorallv lined with people 'legging 
for an order prohibiting indigo cultivation i 
1 or 14 hours be said from dawn to dusk be 
st< amed through a continued double street of 
suppliants— a remarkable demonstration 
showing rapaeitv for organization nnd com 
bund nition I/ird ( aiming himself wrott 
that for alsiiit a vvral the situation caiisid 
Inm m ire anvil tv than be bad bad since the 
fall of I), Ibi during the Mutmv He felt that 

a fb i final in fear ir auger bv one foolish 
planti r might put ■ irn fnrtnn in Lnvvir 
It- i v) in flamt Tli ivcitimint toak n 
vi 4 fi mi in s.a t plan- the pnants 



gathering m tumultuous mobs, which m a 
^few instances attacked factories 

The danger of wide-spread outbreaks was, 
however, averted by the prompt preventive 
action of Government Troops were sent to 
disturbed areas, two gun-boats patrolled the 
rivers, the magisterial staff was strengthen- 
ed In addition to executive action, some 
special legislation was passed and a Com- 
mission, known as the Indigo Commission 
was appointed to investigate the whole ques- 
tion The only action which the Commission 
recommended was the effective enforcement of 
the existing law This was done and various 
reforms which had been contemplated were 
brought into force, the subdivisional system 
) being extended, the new police system intro- 
duced, and small cause courts established 
The excitement gradually died down, but a 
blow had been struck at the indigo industry 
in these two districts, from which it never 
recovered Some factories continued to work 
for another thirty years, when the industry, 
unable to compete against the synthetic, dye 
invented m Germany, died a natural death 
so far as Bengal is concerned 

The “ Nil Darpan”. — The keen interest of 
the Bengali public m the dispute between 
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the planters and cultivators was reflected in n 
plat produced when the excitement was nt 
its height This was the 2 \tl Darpan liter- 
nlh the mirror of indigo the earliest and 
prolmbh the finest plnj of the drnmntist 
Dinnbandhti Mitra Its object was to ex 
po-c the nbuscs of indigo planting and its 
preface explained that it depicted the for- 
tunesof neultiintorwhom the indigo si stem 
oampellcd to take adiances to neglect his own 
land to cnltnnte mips nhich beggared him 
reducing him to the position of n serf and n 
tagaliond The pirn created n grent sen 
a ation A translation into English was 
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The state of Calcutta. — A lurid light is 
thrown on the insanitary state of Calcutta at 
this tune by a report issued m 1864 by the 
president of the Sanitary Commission, Sir 
John Strachey His remarks are so scath- 
ing as to recall the damnatory account given 
by Mackintosh eighty years before, which has 
been quoted m a previous chapter The state 
of Calcutta, he said, was a scandal and dis- 
grace to a civilized government Puttmg 
aside questions of public health and looking 
at it from the point of view whether of com- 
mon decency or of good government, it was 
disgraceful to the last degree The city was 
“ literally unfit for the habitation of civilized 
man 55 The state of the south of the city 
containing the European quarter was often 
most offensive and objectionable, no language 
could describe adequately the abominations 
of the northern division with its horrible 
open drains, m which the filth of the city stag- 
nated The state of the Hooghly was as 
abominable as that of the city itself, over 
5,000 corpses a year were thrown into it from 
Calcutta, the Government hospitals’ quota 
being 1,500 The corpses floated up and 
down with the tide or remained entangled m 
the cables of the shipping The police sunk 
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ns ninn\ ns thet could but their efforts wen 
unequal to the number From this rner thi 
mnjoriU of the inhabitants drew water foi 
all domestic purposes 

Municipal government of Calcutta — Ii 

1803 the municipal administration of Calcutti 
svns nested in a corporation eunouslt eonsti 
tuted for it consisted of the resident Justice 
of the Fence not onh of Calcutta but also o 
nil Bengal Rihnr nnd Oris-n a matte 
of fnet onh 2u >ut of the 120 Justices quail 
fieri to sit on tin corporation took an nctHi 
part in mnmupnl life nnd it was soon pro 
\ided In nn nmending \<t that not all th 
resident histiccs of Bengal Bilinr nnd Orissi 
should l>e mcmlier' of the onrpomtion bu 
onh such ns wen nominated b\ the 1 leutin 
nut Cunernur This was the first ste] 
towards losnl self government in Bengal fo 
tin lii'tires «<ri repre i ntntives of diflerin 
sMlini of the eoininnmU 
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and prevent friction between the corporation 
and the police 

Calcutta made a great advance during the 
twelve years it was administered by the cor- 
poration of Justices A filtered water 
supply was introduced, an extensive system 
of draihage was installed, the streets were lit 
with gas, and numerous other improvements 
were carried out The nuisance of floating 
oorpses was stopped by orders prohibiting 
their being deposited m the river Hooghly 
and by arranging to have the bodies of pau- 
pers burnt at municipal expense At the 
end of the twelve years Calcutta was begin- 
ning to have the reputation of a health resort 
among the Indian population 

The constitution of the corporation was 
made more representative m 1876, when the 
elective system was introduced and the num- 
ber of Commissioners on the Corporation was 
fixed at 72, of whom two-thirds were to be 
elected, and one-third appointed by Govern- 
ment 

To continue this sketch of the municipal 
history of Calcutta, the area of the munici- 
pality was increased by the inclusion of some 
suburban areas m 1888, when the number of 
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Commissioners was raided to 75 The Cor 
pontion ns thus constituted did much tc 
develop and improve onlcuttn but bv the end 
of the eentun it hnd outlived its usefulness 
A sanitnrv survev di'dined nn nppallmf. 
state of nfTnirs in manv quarters 4hcro was r 
grave danger that plague if once it obtained 
a footing in the eitv would decimnto it, the 
executive wn powerless to earn, out th( 
reforms nece -nrv for moilcrn standards ol 
public health and municipal administration 
Accurdtn„ to the I lentenant Governor (Sn 
\le\nuder Mackenzie) the Corporation aval 
constituted on a xvateni which it was " almost 
lmiKissihle for nnv one were lie nn angel from 
heaven to work «alisfnctorilj It wnf 
the Cnlctittn of this perioel that «n» des 
v rilied hv Itudvnrd Kipling under the title ol 
7 hr f i tv of N inht 

liudii il cliangi were made bv nn \tl 
pa -ml in I ••'in Tin mimlx r of Couiiuin 
M an i> vv i' ndiaid from 7 i to 50 and the 
projartiui of elevtid r< pn w ntntivcs from 
tv i thirds 1 1 in ball A lunlv called tin 
(nmr 1 ( o iitnitto wa et tip ns nn author 
ttv in inlunte with tin Cor|>oratiiiii tin 
( hainu in w is fri al ir mi the c inlnd of tin 
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Corporation m his executive functions. 
These changes met with strenuous opposition 
— 28 Commissioners lesigned as a protest 
when the Act was passed — but the new T cons- 
titution justified itself. A more vigorous 
adminmtiatnn made for steady progress, and 
the transfoi mation of Calcutta into a city 
with modem cnic amenities was accelerated 
by the creation in 1912 of an Improvement 
Trust to sweep away the insanitary congested 
areas which disfigured it and to drive spaci- 
ous stieets through it 

By an Act passed m 1923 the Corporation 
has again been enlarged and placed on a 
more democratic basis The number of 
Councillors has been fixed at 75, of whom 63 
are elected The Chairman has given place 
to a Mayor and a Chief Executive Officer 
appointed by the Corporation The bound- 
aries have been extended by the inclusion 
of the suburban municipalities of Maniktala, 
Cossipur-Chitpur and Garden Beach, as a 
result of which nearly 11 square miles have 
been added to the city and its population 
increased by 175,000 Communal repre- 
7 sentation has been introduced, for 15 seats 
on the corporation are reserved for Muham- 
madans, wlio are to be returnee! by special 
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Mulmmmadan electorates for the first 
nine \ ear, nnd then b\ mixed electorates 
The monetary qualifications for a \ote haic 
been rcducecT the principle of one limn, one 
Kite has been adopted nnd female suffrages 
Ins been introduced 

Prohibition of hook swinging, 1865 — 

There had long been protests ngninst the prnc 
tice of hook swinging during the festiinl 
1 noun is t hm ak 1'iija This uns a species 
ot elf torture due to religious fervour which 
\\n- confined to Bengal Bihar nnd Orissa 
The npparttus consisted of a fixed upright 
[io!e JO feet high or more on which another 
long puli re lolicd To the lntter two rojics 
win attached from one of which was bus 
1 » lull'd the ninn wlu swing while the other 
was ii'Ctl to nre and lower tlie ]K>le and also 
to riioli, it The dilutee had hooks like 
huhlurx books tlini t through the muscles 
of lim b n ! was lifted off lus fee l In the men 
| nUi!i„ i n tin otlur rope nnd was whtrlul 
thrm^h th« air invoking the god Mnhndeo 
nr '•IV a md « ittirmg flimetrt on the ns 
'lull slw r hipixr-Ulm Nei die's to «n 
it v i i cl in i roil' pro tux for if the hooks 
tin tht skIi th- til'll tlm limn was dashed 



to the ground There was a growing feeling 
against this custom on the ground that, 
though \oluntan, it was not essential to reli- 
gion and ■was in itself harbartms and cruel 
Efforts weie made to induce the people to 
abandon it bv the exeicise of the influence of 
local oflicers and by securing the co-operation 
of landovneis and others, but these efforts 
had little practical result Finally, m 1865, 
the Lieutenant-Governor issued orders 
requiring Magistrates to prohibit hook- 
swmgmg, under the powers vested in them bv 
law, as being dangerous to life, health or 
safety, and to prosecute and punish according 
to law anyone who disobeyed such orders by 
taking part m or abetting hook-swinging 

The Orissa famine. — In 1866 the province 
was visited by famine, which m Orissa was an 
appalling calamity There widespread floods 
supervened on famine, and it was estimated 
that about one-third of the population, or one 
million pei sons, perished of starvation or 
diseases directly or indirectly connected with 
bad food, privation or starvation 

Orissa was at that time an almost isolated 
tract The one road which connected it with 
Calcutta passed over large unbridged rivers 
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and was impracticable for wheeled traffic 
durin 0 the mon^on In the same season 
steamers could not land cargoes on its snrf 
Ixnten shore L\cept in such small quantities 
as surf boats could cnrr\ 

Owing to drought in 1^05 the winter rice 
trop on winch the people nininh depended 
failed onh one third of an average crop was 
rcipcd The sloths of nee in the countn 
were ten low for thtre had been an active 
f\f>ort trndi and tin mltnntors had not Kept 
a rc-ene sufficient to counterbalance a short 
Jinn (st No • ne win tin r official or non 
oHicial had am c* nieption of the evtent to 
winch stccLs lnd l>cen depleted till it was 
found that the mar! et* weie empt\ and the 
<runtn nhno«t destitute of food It was then 
too late to irn|>ort supplier for the monsoon 
hid frt in and Ors-ci wn< tut off Utfh In land 
and h i The [>ci pie it ha*. l>ecn ^nd 
up in a imam pn>wmt Unwin tin jMithh « 
juntli and an imphnhle on were in t)ie 
< nditKDM pi m n^irs in if, hip without 
J»rt \i imi 1 hi n win in«m\ with which to 
I uv h d fut tbiri w a iruh am f(*sl to 
1 m 

Tf lu it nu Ml i (if ( »o\t run nt in d** il j 
in ifh t! f fnrmtu ui <o uni tied at an 
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early stage It consisted simply of a failure 
to make inquiries and ascertain what slocks 
existed There was then no Famine Code, 
the measures, preliminary and r other, which 
are necessary m the event of crop failure had 
not been worked out or laid down The only 
famine policy at the time was, briefly, that 
public works should be opened to provide 
labour for the poor, that private liberality 
should be invoked and exercised through relief 
committees, and that Government should 
otherwise leave the ordinary laws of demand 
and supply to work through the channels of 
trade and not interfere with their operation 
Distress was first apparent m the district 
of Puri, where the want of food threatened 
to close the relief works The Board of 
Revenue however declined, on 1st February 
1866, to import rice, saying that if the market 
favoured importers, rice would find its 
way to Pun without Government interference, 
which could only do harm This view was 
endorsed by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Cecil Beadon, whfr during a visit to Cuttack 
declared that if he were to attempt to inter- 
^ fere with prices, he would consider himself 
y <c no better than a dacoit or thief ” He fail- 
ed to realize the need of doing more than 
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alwnce remain n monument of our failure _ 
a liumilmtion to the people of this countrv«£> 
to the Goi emment of this countn and to those 
of our Indian officials of whom ire hnd 
perhaps lieen a little too proud At the same 
time we must hope that we might derive from 
it le sons which might be of real value to our 
sclies and thit out of this deplorable evil good 
of no insignificant hind might ultimately 
arise Good did result for notion was tfthen 
to develop the resources of the countn, to 
prevent the recurrence of similar calamities 
in ojivning up communications and construct- 
ing irrigation norh- and nlso to elaborate a 
sound and iflectne programme to lie adopted 
in the eicnt of scarciti 

Tbe Oris'n famine has mam points ofj 
n. semblance with the Irish famine of 1810-lT^j 
In both on‘os the ewunm was mninlj agricuf 
tnral ami the *a*t ranjnriti of the inhabit 
ants depended fer their subsistence on oue 
crop— the potato in Inland and winter rice 
in Oris a— the failure of u Inch merwhelm 
eel l-oth people- mth famine In liotli 
cases Gmcrnmim had m> plans re id\ to cojuy 
vithtl citeestri tihe uliich lias too inst 
trot rirtiN-<! r* merlin. lend o lotigh to fed' 
1 1 (soph i r uhl I). 1> hr. uj.i )n the count 
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and could net be imported in time t< 
them Belief was poured m later, but i 
a large proportion of the populatioi 
perished The loss m Ireland, due to s 
lion and the diseases attendant m its 
as well as to emigration, was 2 millio: 
Orissa it was half that figure 

The famine in Bengal and Bihar. 

famine was by no means confined to C 
but nowhere else did it have such 
results There were 200,000 deatl 
Manbhum, 50,000 in Smghbhum, and l 
m Midnapore, while m Bihar there was 
suffering, for the system of relief was ; 
ill-organized and defective 

The Keonjhar risings, 1868 and 18 

A disputed succession m the State of ] 
jhar led to a rising among its abor: 
inhabitants m 1868 After the death ( 
Baja, one of his sons was installed, bi 
rights were challenged by a childless v 
of his father, who supported another clai 
A combination of the Bhuiyas and 
aboriginal tribes was formed m opposit 
the young Baja's authority They sack( 
headquarters of the State, carried awa 
* Minister as a hostage with fifty of the 1 
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ndli°rents burnt nnd plundered village; 
The insurrection lasted four months nnd 
force of over 1 000 men reinforced bv th 
levies of lovol chiefs nnd zemindars had t 
be emploved for its suppression. 

There was Another rebellion among th 
Bhunns of kconjhnr in 1601 caused bv th 
oppre 'ion nnd evnctions of the Mnharnjn 
who fieri to Cuttneh It wns promptlv fmp 
preyed hi the local officers nnd police tvathou 
militnn assistance nnd the Mahnmji 
restored The grievances of the Bhuiva 
were settled nnd [Kuie nnd order re 
established 

The weakness of the Government — Ii 
conne-tirn aith the famine of 1600 nn mstruc 
tue rein iv of the sistem of govemmen 
e tnbli'hid in Bengal nns given In n Commi' 
sien npjiointed to investigate nil its circuma 
tame-, nnd to sueuest the measures ntfresar 
to pnv, nt the rc-umno of Mich n disaster 
Thrv found tint the si stem of nrlministratioi 
was vrra dif, rot frim that of otlie 
pn vin im Tl- «li< n Government repwent 
ei! la n hrp. rvecutiv, staff was strong nn 
mtne ur ler*i ’ Inti,, tr poiiMbilittpi ' m" 
m diri-v* t. mrr jniotir n ivitli tin people an, 
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, made itself felt everywhere In Bengal, how- 
' ever 1 , Government found expression in judicial 
rather than executive administration It had 
little executive machinery, m this sphere of 
activity it reigned but it did not govern It 
abstained on principle, apart from the want of 
machmerv, from intervention m the affairs 
of the mass of the people It shrunk not only 
from interference with the relations of land- 
lords and tenants, but even from attempts to 
ascertain fheir respective rights, which were 
construed as a breach of the Permanent Settle- 
ment 

The weakness of the executive, sc far from 
being harmful, might have done positive good, 
had there been indigenous institutions to form 
the basis of local self-government, but these 
did not exist The country was, in fact, gov- 
erned for the most part only by the action of 
the courts of justice To these the people 
resorted in a degree which had no parallel in 
other countries The knowledge which they 
possessed of their legal rights and their reach - 
, ness to take legal action were a check on the 
k executive officers, who, being constantly liable 
to prosecution for proceedings taken m fheir 
official capacity, were little disposed to actions 
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of doubtful legalit) At the same time educa 
tion had made groat strides among the 
Bengalis of whom a large proportion were 
men of acute intelligence They made full 
and free use of the Press and understanding 
the value of organization hnd formed influen 
tinl associations 

The weakness of the local executive was 
not compensated for b\ a strong central Go\ 
eminent The Lieutenant Governor assisted 
neither ht an Executive Council nor b\ a 
Secretariat cgim! to that of Bombaj or 
Madras was oaeruhelmed b) the details of 
dnih work and unable to gne such close 
attention to the administration of the districts 
as the beads ot other administrations He 
hnd it is true the help of an lmjiortnnt 
administrative bodv in the Board of Iteaenuc 
but this hnd proaed a broken reed in 180(1 
The whole (rv„utn suffered from tin defective 
Hi's of the information available on am parti 
cular ptchlem and also from the rcluctnnei of 
Govt nitiicnt to take duett nctinn 



CHAPTER XVI. 


The Lieutenant-Governors, 1871 — 1912. 

The policy of Sir George Campbell. — In 

irder to infuse more vigour into the adminis- 
tration, an officer having experience of the 
system of government outside Bengal was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor on the retire- 
ment of Sir William Grey (1867 — 71) The 

officer selected was Sir George Campbell 
(1871 —74), who declared his intention to adopt 
i more active system, instead of the old lais- 
sezfaire , with a more direct contact with the 
people It was not enough, he held to set 
up courts of justice, to keep the peace and 
to deal merely with those questions which 
forced themselves on the attention of Govern- 
ment Such power and influence as the 
executive had should be used more decidedly 
to ensure the performance of its obligations 
by each' class of the community and to apply, 
whether by legislation or executive action, 
suitable remedies for those defects and wants 
^hich a thorough knowledge of the facts 
might disclose The first essential was to 
obtain reliable and accurate information on 



which to base and elaborate measures of 
reform 

His predecessors in his new had not had 
sufficient machinery for the purpose while 
excessive reliance on the efficncv of the Per 
manent Settlement and on judicial machinery 
had induced a belief that detailed informs 
tion was less necessary in Bengal than in 
other parts of India The Orissa fnmine 
however lmd taught among other things 
that Bengal could not be governed safcli and 
with due regard to the lues and lmppincss 
of its people without more intimate Know 
ledge of them and their affairs Then 
vans lie mentioned as instances of previous 
ignorance no reliable information ciep) 
approximate regarding the area of ((ntirf 
under cultivation the prevailing rent [71(0“ 
or the acreage sown with different ciops 
It was not known what districts produced 
more fool than thev consumed what districts 
hoarded food and what districts cv(>ortcd 
food I t o famine were to occur in one part 
of Bengal the Umc mrient could not tell from 
« hem e the de'icienc. ot the famine tram could 
text Is* Ml[ 

Tie pru uv was n 1W instituted of hold 
in eje ailed ami «v ‘<"iatic inquiries a 
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preliminary to action b) r Government, 
whether legislative or executive action The 
comprehensive inquiries and compilation of 
statistics which have been the basis of subse- 
quent government, were recognized as an 
administrative necessity Information as to 
the population was now obtained by the 
census, first held m 1872, returns of agricul- 
tural prospects and crops were started, a 
beginning was made with the registration of 
vital statistics and an educational census was 
held 

The census of 1872. — The result of the 
census was to show that the population of the 
present Bengal was, m round figures, 34f 
millions, and of Bihar and Orissa 28 millions 
The enumeration was a fine achievement 
considering the difficulties to be over- 
come, but was necessarily imperfect owing to 
want of previous experience and the 
existence of prejudice and suspicion The 
wildest rumours were started, e g , that the 
census was the prelude to forcible taxation, 
impressment for emigration, etc The results 
-revolutionized previous ideas as to the size of 
the population (which was found to be 26 
millions m excess of the official estimate), 
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direction, ns the application of the rates to 
educational objects might not be appreciated - ] 
bv the people 

In the end it was decided only to raise 
ptes called cesses from immovable property 
tor the construction and maintenance of roads 
canals and other means of communication. 
The measure enacted for this purpose was 
the Road Cess \ct of 1871 All cesses raised 
in a district were to be retained in it for its 
own local expenditure Government would 
maintain the main lines of arterial com- 
munication and all others were to be made 
o\er to the District Committees winch would 
settle on those to l>o kept up A record and 
valuation of the landed propertv liable to tliC'- 
pavmcut of the cess constituted a eound basis 
lor hid taxation and ensured the mcomi i 
twees an for its objects 

The Bihar (amino of 1873 74 — The salu 
tan, i fleets of Mr George Campbell s more 
-a live Mstei i \ or" h slued in 1S71 74 when 
fniute visited Ildiar and also Northern 
lhmil and un« dealt a a th efTectnclv In Ins 
suusr -sir Mr Unban! ftmple liii|iiiri« _ 
err it i tited at an i arlv Mage and Govern 
1 r ' 1 rt -t mat tm, preparntu nrn n ecn’i 
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and with a thoroughness which were unpre- 
cedented In the belief that the operations of 
private trade could not be relied on, Govern- 
ment undertook the responsibility of providing 
the distressed districts with all the food likely 
to be required The enormous quantity of 1 
480,000 tons of rice was imported, the greater 
part from Burma, and distributed to various 
depots The knowledge that Government had. 
determmed to import on a large scale pre- 
vented an immediate rise of prices, it also 
prevented the rice trade of Bengal being* 
diverted to new channels The strange spec- 
tacle was consequently seen of fleets of ships 
taking rice out from the Hooghly and passing 
other ships bringing rice m The quantity 
imported and sent to Bihar proved much m 
excess of real needs About 340,000 tons 
were disposed of m relief operations, a 
quantity sufficient to feed three million- 
people foi seven months 

The actual famine area was 40,000 square 
miles and the population affected 17 millions , 
of these 735,000 were employed on relief 
.work for 8 months, 450,000 received gra- 
tuitous relief daily for 6 months, and over 
three millions received advances of gram or 



cash or w ere sold nt low rates gram enough It 
support them for seven months The totn 
cost of State relief a ns six erores of rujiecs nut 
the expenditure rvns perhaps lavish, hut ll 
must he remembered that the expense of 
relief was enormonslr enhanced b) the ah 
sence of railwavs in some of the nf! octet' 
areas and that m anr case the great object it 
new ru the pretention of death In starvn 
lion was fulls nttained For the first timi 
it was shown how a widespread famine conic 
lie dealt with tuicecssfullr and the officer: 
engtged in rebel oj>enitions left among tin 
people traditions <>t confidence in the povc: 
and will of G'ocmmenl to sate them fron 
the horrors of starvation. 

The separation of Assam —Sir G corgi 
CnmpU II found tin administration of n grin' 
province Filch ns Hui r ,il rvns at this tune tot 
nnirh for a single man Hchef rvns nlTorih i 
br ih ladling \s am winch was imtk r 
stparalt administration under a Llmf Com 
tt t i«t i r w jvp.) 
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waff, however, no new visitation and its rav- 
ages were by no means confined to that part 
of the provmce It had been noticed m 
Jessore as early as 1826, and m Nadia seven 
3 ^ears / later It assumed epidemic form m 
the latter district m 1846 — 48, and m 
Nadia and the 24-Parganas from 1857 
to 1864 In 1857 it appeared m the Hooghlv 
district and m the next twenty years spread 
through the Burdwan division, its duration 
in different localities being three to seven 
years Its advance has been compared to 
that of a ' tide, for it reached a place one year 
and receded, reached it again next year with 
greater force and again receded, repeating 
tins process till it became general It caused 
an appalling mortahty estimated by different 
observers at 30 per cent , 60 per cent , and 
even in some cases 90 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the villages affected 

A special commission of investigation, 
called the Epidemic Fever Commission, was 
appointed m 1864 which assigned various 
cause to the outbreak One of its members, 
Rapa Digambar Mitra, attributed its preva- 
lence to the obstruction of the natural drain- 
age by railways and roads, a theory which has 
been revived in recent years Whatever may 

30 
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linsc been its causation, the general consensus 
of opinion was tlmt the disease was a malarial 
fever of an intensely aggros atcd t) pc attended 
bs an nnprecented mortalits 
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mploymg their papers as a 'weapon 
xtortion 

The Vernacular Press Act applied t< 
India, but the license which it sought to 
-ent was specially prevalent m Bengal. 
English pi ess whether conducted by Eng 
nen or Indians, required no restraint 
showed a sense of responsibility, and its dr 
don of public events was marked by a res 
ible and moderate spirit It did not tl 
:ore come withm the purview of the . 
Hie vernacular newspapers were condo 
.n a very different spirit, and, appealin 
:hey did, to an ill-informed public, mcaf 
if a balanced judgement on political is: 
they constituted a real danger Attack* 
and misrepresentation of the ^motives 
measures of, Government were habit 
An intention was manifest to dissenn 
disaffection, excite racial prejudice 
render Government, its officers and E 
peans generally hateful to the people 

Lord Lytton held that to prohibit 
mischievous utterances of the vernac 
journals, was no more an interference wit] 



lilicrU of the pi ess tuan to piolnbit the pro- 
miscuous sale of deadh poisons was an inter 
fercnce with the freedom of trade lhe \ er 
xmcular Press Act sought to restrain license In 
means of a sjslem of personal secuntT li 
was de igned to prcicnt the dissemination o: 
sedition, and also the practice of extortion, 
not In penal sentences but l\ warning often 
ders nnd tlioM; like Ij to offend and reqmnnt 
them to enter into engagements and depost 
secuntT I’enuhics eould lie imposed oul} ll 
tlic> broke their engagements or disrcgnrdei 
the warnings It was therefore a proien 
tile rather than a penal measure its muclim 
in working In means of elucks rntlier tlini 
jicnalties 
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Sir Ashley Eden, had to confess that the ver- 
, nacular press as a rule was still disfigured by 
a spirit of reckless hostility to Government^ 
that day after day it abused its opportunities 
and the forbearance of Government to propa- 
gate among a credulous people libels on indi- 
vidual officers, false imputations on the 
Courts of Justice and disloyal comments on 
the Government itself 

Local self-government measures, 1884- 

85. — The necessity for a system of local self- 
government was recognised by Lord Law- 
rence, who m 1864 wrote ct Neither the cen- 
tral government nor the local governments 
are capable of providing either the funds or 
the executive agency for makmg the improve- 
ments of various kinds in all the cities and 
towns of India which are demanded by the 
rapidly developing wealth of the country 
The people of India are quite capable of ad- 
ministering their own affairs the municipal 
feeling is deeply rooted m them 
Holding the position we do in India every 
' view of duty and policy should mduce us to 
leave as much as possible of the business of 
the country to be done by the people ” As 
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-will he sliovm Inter n system of local self 
goierunicnt ivns first introduced m the 
towns nnd not in the districts 

It wns due to the lmtmtne of Lori 
JJipon s Gmernment thnt the people in rum 
irons were gnen n larger shnre m thcinnnnge 
niont of locnl nffnirs Hitherto the mnclnn 
on of local self goternment outside the muni 
upnhtica consistid onh of district commit 
tee- nnd district sihool committees (estn- 
Wished since IfiTu) which were onmposcc 
pnrtfr of officials nnd pnrth of non oflicinh 
nominated In the locnl authorities Tht 
road committees administered the fund* 
rmsed from the rond ross nnd expended then 
on road« nnd hrnlgis the m liool committees 
suptnts.d (inurnment sihnols nnd nllottoi 
grunts in aid to priinti schools Tlielr fnne 
tm «i rrenrcnni irilsd their pontrn limited 
nnd tin re was no eliatho mstern 

in l ct -J n seliemi of locnl self goiernmtnt 
for nirnl nrns wns projxi ed In T ord Ifipon e 
(•mi rnrmiil nhuh defined its |ualu\ in the 
following word* ft is not pnnnrih with 
n view to tmprou m, It t m ndinini trntmn tlmt 
till* riu- a tirt is put forward nnrl Mip|mrtnl 
It i tin* fit dr inl.Vnsnnimtriimeiit of |ndi 
ti al nn 1 pipuhr rdm ation If,, p \c )), „„ 



in Council lias no doubt that, in the course of 
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time, as local knowledge and local interest are 
brought to bear more freely upon local ad- 
ministration, improved efficiency will, m fact, 
follow ” 

To give effect to this policj 7 a Bill was 
introduced m the Bengal Legislative Council 
which aimed at building up a system of local 
self-government from 'the bottom It con- 
templated a net-work of village bodies, called 
Union Committees, responsible for village 
affairs The Unions were to be grouped in 
Circles under Local Boards, of which there 
was to be one for each subdivision Control 
over the Local Boards, as well as over munici- 
palities, was to be exercised by a Central 
Board, which was to form a Local Govern- 
ment Board This last part of the Bill was, 
however, vetoed by the Secretary of State, 
who was m favour of making the district 
and not the subdivision the unit of organisa- 
tion 

A revised Bill was accordingly brought 
forward and passed mto law m 1885 as the 
Bengal Local Self-Government Act This 
Act placed each district under a District 
Board, of which half the members were elect- 
ed and half nominated It had a position 
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corresponding in some respects to the Englisl 
Coiintv Councils being invested vutl 
evtcnMie powers in regard to education 
roads medical relief sanitation and othei 
branches of public welfare and utility Tin 
\ct also provided for the creation of subor 
dmate bodies Local Boards having junsdir 
lion over subdivisions and electing member 
of the District Board Below them wen 
l nion Committees to manage the commnna 
affairs of the villages 
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Committees and the promotion of village 
samtation might stimulate the jenergies 1 of 
Local Boards, which would find congenial 
work m supervising and guiding their action ; 
or the Union Committees, being more closelv 
m touch with local interests, might absorb 
the functions of the Local Boards and render 
them superfluous The provisions regarding 
Union Committees, however, proved unwork- 
able the committees having no power to raise 
funds and their functions being shadowy It 
was not till 1908 that they were given powers 
of self -taxation and some authority m respect 
of village sanitation, drainage and water 
supply 

t 

The Bengal Village Self-Government Act, 
1919 .' — The defects of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act have been largely remedied by the 
Village Self-Government Act passed, under 
Lord Ronaldshay’s Government, m 1919, by 
which Union Committees have been replaced 
bv village authorities known as Union Boards, 
which are charged with far larger responsi- 
bilities, are entrusted with the authority of 
self-taxation, and are vested with the powers 
and duties necessary for the management of 
communal village affairs, e g , water supply. 
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sanitation ullage roads prininn schools and 
village police The \ct nlso empowers Gov 
ernment to appoint members of the Union 
Boards ns benches nnd courts for the trial of 
petti criminal nnd mil cnses arising in the 
union or group of villages In 1022 an Act 
on similar lines the Villngc Administration 
let uas passed in Bihar nnd Orissa 

The Bengal Municipal Act, 1884 — Local 
self gournment had lieen introduced in urban 
areas mam \ears before it uns extended tc 
tbe districts Mupnipil gmernment outside 
Calcutta nm\ Ik* iidtolinu been inaugurated 
In nn \ct pis-od m 1- ill authorizing Go\, 
eminent to npnoint Ummipal Commissioners 
in am town wul, ] micr to raise rates for 
millili ipal pans e This uns followed in 
l s 7b In a largir measuri providing for four 
stag«*s of tirlsan doelopinent nz two clns«c« 
of mmuripalitU s ami |Htti townships iiliirh 
win called unions and stations In 18 e 4 thr 
Bengal Miiiiiupal \< t nlsili'hcd thei lassilien 
tl'in ol imitnnp dll irs and plnixd ill midi r 
n uniform In i tide i|» unions nnd stations 
wrri d i e u, n ,,tb \t (l 1P K -, mr t „ 1)0 tj l( 
i’e.sn, k e n w o inindunsl in (be m.ajoriti 
d O moon ii time uhuh weri guru the 
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right to elect two-thirds of the Commissioners 
Some were also allowed to elect their Chair- 
men, a privilege which has since been extended 
to all but a few backward or badly adminis- 
tered towns 

It is unfortunately nnpossible to give as 
favourable an account of the subsequent pro- 
gress of the municipalities as of the District 
Boards A resolution issued by the Bengal 
Ministry of Local Self-Government m 1923, 
after stating that the average amount of rates 
and taxes paid annually by each ratepayer is 
only Es 17 J (in English money £1-3) says that 
approximation to English standards m the 
supply of municipal needs and amenities 
cannot be attained until the widespread aver- 
sion to higher taxation is overcome “ The 
deadening weight of poverty tends to crush 
out all enthusiasm and enterprise m these 
mufassal towns Schemes, which are broached 
with some eagerness and worked out m 
industrious detail, are indefinitely postponed 
and finally cease to possess interest or to 
generate hopes And disappointment of this 
kind produces m the end apathy and stagna- 
tion Where the income yields just 

sufficient rupees to pav the sweepers, mend 
the roads and provide oil for a few street 
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Inmps the administration becomes a matter 
of dull routine and it is not strange if it fails] 
to arouse pnblic spirit or produce civic pride 
When tliesc municipalities pass from hard 
penun to more comfortable budgeting a spirit 
of greater enteipnse ma\ colour and inform 
their work It is however b\ no means 
certain that the general public within nnv 
measurable time will l>o prepared to pa\ the 
price and so long as the fear of increased 
taxntion continues to l>c the common meeting 
ground of pro r ressne and rcactionnri muni 
cmnl administration must be drenn uneient 
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were appointed by him on the nomination of 
die Calcutta Corporation, groups of rural 
municipalities m different divisions, the 
District Boards, the chief mercantile associa- 
tions and the Senate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity As the nominations were accepted as 
i matter of course, this practically meant 
election by special constituencies under the 
disguise of nominations At the same time 
the functions of the Council were enlarged by 
its being given the right of discussing, though 
not of voting upon, the annual budget and 
also the right of interpellation, % e , of asking 
questions on matters of public concern 

The famine of 1896-97. — Famine occurred 
m 1896-97 as the result of a failure of the 
monsoon rams m 1896 following on a partial 
failure of the crops m the previous year 
The famine was most severely felt in North 
Bihar, and some districts m Chota Nagpur 
were also seriously affected The number on 
relief works rose to 402,000 m May 1897, 
when also 426,000 persons were in receipt of 
gratuitous relief Distress diminished with 

favourable monsoon, and relief operations 
were brought to a close m September and 
October 1897 
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>ot onh was there no mortality due to. 
sanation hut the death rate was nctunllv ■ 
Klow the normal except m some parts of 
Chota >.ngpur Though the extent and m- 
tcti^ttv nt the famine were mueli the same ns 
in 1S73 74 the coat of relief opemtions to the 
"'tatc \ ns onh a little over n crore of rupees 
or one sixth of that incurred in the pro\ tons 
famine Tina was lnrgeh the result of nil 
proved methods of famine administration 
and the spread of communications particu 
larh of railunvs It was nl^o due to factors 
which make tins famine of special interest 
n: the improvement in the general condi- 
tion of the jicople an advance in mntemf 
prosptritv greiter resources nnd stnvmg 
jwuer * 

In IStlnf vvlnch hire the hnint of the 
famine the i nips failed more eomplctelv tlie 
{"•palatum was den er with Imt little increase 
m the arii undit cultivation nnd prices 
re it lux! n lupin r level than in 187174 hut 
th mini! < r re>|uirin„ relief was much smaller 
flue, fifth ot the , n .paring relief from 
<11 < rma it Is lonpetl to the districts of 
Mn afar{ nr end Duhlnnpa hut tliev 
i counted i r I. s than |i per cent of the 
{ j id iti n i h it is in 1"7 1 74 the jieoplc of 



thrive two dmtncts had so few resources, were 
*^so poor and unable to withstand the effects of 
a single season's oiop failure, that one-third 
of the population was at one time in receipt 
of relief from Government 

Compaiison with the famine of 1770.— 

It will be apposite to quote here an interest- 
ing comparison of this famine with that of 
1770 which was given by Mr L P Shares 
m a memorandum on the material condition 
of the people of Bengal during the decade 
ending 1001-02 “ The famine of 1896-97/ , 

lie wrote, “ marks the close of the era of 
famines m Bengal, in the sense m which the 
word famine has hitherto been understood, , 
^ and the commencement of an era of poor relief. 
The Famine Commission of 1880 refers to the 
steps by wdncli the various States of Europe 
have passed from a condition of frequently 
recurring famines, such as that which now r 
characterizes India, to one m which, though 
high prices are at times inevitable, actual 
famine due to the absence of food may be said 
to be unknown Bengal has passed from the 
Jess civilized to the more civilized economic 
stage, but the fact is obscured by our using 
the same word to designate the occurrences of 
1770 and 1897 


The descriptions of the former farqw^ 
nre too harrow ing to quote nnd it must suiiice^ 
to ku tint nt least five nnd more probnbli 
ten millions of persona perished in Bengal 
from unnt of tood Tood enough to feed the 
people could not lie bought in the eountrj for 
mone\ nnd could not lie imported in time to 
Kive them In the Inttcr \enr food sufficient 
for nil was mutable so thnt Government 
lmd onh to give work or monev to those who 
hnd not wherewithal to buv it nnd the total 
numlier of pcrvms in receipt of rcliot in 
Bengal was no imue thnn n fraction of the 
numlier who rcteivi relief in n normnl jenr 
in hugland nnd Wales The result \ins 
primanlv due to the improvement in com 
mumeations which hnd lieen effected cither 
ns part of the gcniral progress of ndministra 
lion or bv sjminl measures for the c\preas 
pur\io t of n\ciun„ tamuu for there is 
nluavs IoikI enotn.li in the countrj to feed tlie 
|K'iph it it ran In trans|mricd in tune to the 
plan whin it is w inleil The urium«tnnocs 
win* h mi ml tin M-otain of IM17 would n 
Ktiturv < irlier Iiovi led to n grit unis fnimlie 
and a th s rc (II that uir was vv ithsio).-^ 
' i h > little dilh alltv it in i\ Is* n'lifidi lltf^ 
a erte-l tin m-rr again will Bengal * 
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devastated by one of those awful calamities 
which a century ago were called famines ” 

Epidemics of plague. — Bubonic plague, 
which broke out m Bombay in 1896, spread 
to Bengal m 1898 and since then has been 
almost an annual visitation, which has caused 
heavy mortality The number of deaths 
reported as due to it m the decade 1901 — 10 
alone was over half a million, and owing to 
the imperfect agency for reporting vital 
statistics it is certain that the actual mortality 
was far higher Bihar has been most subject 
to epidemics of plague and most of the deaths 
have occurred among its population, while 
Bengal, and more particularly Eastern 
Bengal, has been almost immune from its 
attacks The explanation appears to be that 
the plague is spread by the rat flea and that 
the rats, m which it harbours, infest the mud- 
walled closely packed houses of the Bihar 
villages and do not find a congenial home in 
the villages of Bengal, where the houses are 
mostly scattered or detached and have walls 
made of brick or bamboo or wattle, added to 
Mvhich, the number of rats is kept down by 
annual floods which inundate the country m 
Eastern Bengal 
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Plague it nmj be added, is no new visit- 
ation in India There are known® to have 
been outbreaks at different times since the fif*' 
teenth Centura and a Muhammadan histo- 
rian describing an epidemic which occurred 
in 1010 gives a graphic description of the 
wav in vrhich rats left their holes and died, 
and how the people saved their lives by eva- 
cuating their houses otherwise the inhnbi 
tints of the whole ullage would ’be swept 
awai b\ the hand of death 

Tomtorial and constitutional changes — 
In the nevt chapter an account will bo given 
of the partitions of Bengal Here it must 
suffice to sn\ that in 1005 the province of 
Bengal as hitherto constituted was divided 
into two North and Eastern Bengal were 
joined with Assam to lorm a separate pro 
vmr. undi r the name of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam while the remnmdcr of Bengnl was 
made into a Rcond province retaining tlio 
name of Bengal Both provinces were 
ndmmutrrul 1>\ f leutennnt Governors hilt 
th- I irntenant (.over nor or Bengal was 
n I ted from 1 (Hill In an Fxeoiitivc CounnJL 
111 UH2 t' ore was a r. jmrtition North and 
Ij. t-m IWgnl were reunited to Wet and 
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Central Bengal and formed a homogeneous 
province under a Governor-in-Counci), while 
Bihar, Chota Nagpur and Orissa constituted 
a separate proMnce under a Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor with an Executive Council 

Before this repartition took place the 
people had been given a larger share in the 
government of the country by what are 
known as the Morley-Minto reforms of 1909, 
so-called after the then Viceroy, Lord Minto, 
and the Secretary of State, Lord Morley 
So far as pi ovincial administration is concern- 
ed the most important features of these re- 
forms, which are more fully described m Chap- 
ter XVIII, were that an Indian was appoint- 
ed a member of the Executive Council in 
Bengal, while the Legislative Council had a 
majority of non -official members, was enlarged 
and w’as given fuller powers 

Economic changes. — During the last thirty 
years of the period covered by the adminis- 
tration of the Lieutenant-Governors the 
country was in a state of economic transition 
chiefly characterized by an expansion of 
^ foreign trade, an outburst of mining and 
manufacturing activity, a general increase of 
prices and a rise in' the standard of living. 
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Calcutta and its neighbourhood began to 
assume the character of a modern manufac 
taring district with large industrial vrorjm 
run b\ machinery and employing a great 
labour force The development of the jute 
industry in particular was remarkable In 
1881 there were If) yule mills with 34 000 
operatives in 1911 the figures were 58 and 
200 000 respectively while the capital invest- 
ed was £13 000 000 and the value of the 
products Rs 30 crorcs Incidentally till 0 
' meant the distribution of largo sums amontr 
the agriculturists growing the pitc crop, even 
after deducting the largo proportion retained 
try middlemen it was estimated thnt in one 
scar when tin. fibre commanded a high price 
Rs 40 crorcs of rajiccs were paid for the 
season s crop and that of this total Rs 15} 
crorcs wore clear profit 

The doulopmcnt of tho coalfields of 
Rnmganj (herrm and Gmdih was little less 
cxtrannlinara for the output in the 20 years 
indmg in 1011 rose from 1J million tons to 
close on 1 1 million tons or 95 per cent of the 
total production of India and the number of 
era pint s from 25 000 to nearlv 100 000 
Tl,e tea industry with 1 90 000 cmplos ds 
flourished but on the other hand the indigo 
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industry, after a life of over a century, was 
practically killed by the competition of the 
synthetic the made in Germany 

The progress of the more important manu- 
factures, organised on a capitalist basis and 
for the most part owned by limited liability 
companies, owed their development to Euro- 
pean enterprise and direction, but Indians, 
though slow to start or take shares m joint 
stock companies, were well to the front in 
other branches of industry and monopolized 
or almost 'monopolized some, such as rice 
mills, oil mills, boot and shoe factories, tim- 
ber vards and brick and tile manufacture 
Village handicrafts, faced with the competi- 
tion of machinery, were either stationary or 
decadent m spite of a temporary stimulus 
from the Swadeshi movement, which was 
instituted, in connection with the agitation 
over the Partition of Bengal m 1905, to re- 
vive and foster indigenous industries With 
a few exceptions, however, these industries 
had, for generations past, merely served local 
needs and .were manned only by village arti- 
sans who supplied the simple demands of 
their neighbours Industrial centres were 
still comparatively few, for large manufac- 
tures were mainly concentrated m Calcutta 
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and its neighbourhood The village remain- 
ed the chief unit of economic life the vast 
majority of the people continued to be depen 
dent on agriculture for the means of living 
and agriculture continued to be petty i e 
the country vvns parcelled out in small hold 
ings and not in large farms 

Even the lnbour force employed in the 
large manufactures was still largely ngncul 
tural and its work periodic rather than per 
mauent It retnined a bond with,the villages 
and ancestral fields to winch it returned nt 
regular intervals As stated by n Facton 
Lnbour Commission in 1D0S “ The habits 
of the Indian factory operatives are 
determined b\ the fact tbnt bo is primarily an 
agriculturist or labourer on tho Innd In 
almost nil cases his hereditarv occupation is 
agriculture Ins home is in the villngo from 
which he comes not in the city in which he 
Internes bis wife and family ordinarily con 
tint e to live in that village he rcgulnrly remits 
a porlton of his wages there nml^he returns 
there periodically Thero is vet prncticnlH 
no factors population such ns ovists in Furo' 
T*nn enuntnr* consisting of a large numt>er 
of operatives (rained from their vouth to one 



particular class of work and dependent upon 
employment at that work for tlieir livelihood J ’ 

Still a start has been made with modern 
industrial conditions resembling those of 
Europe, with capitalist production, the ex- 
tensive use of machinery and large aggrega- 
tions of labour. The organization of trade 
unions and strikes, which are a usual incident 
of those conditions, began to be in evidence 
a'fter 1905 At first many of the unions were 
established and strikes started for political 
purposes Professional agitators appeared, 
often impecunious Bengali lawyers, who made 
it their business to found and preside over 
unions and to foment strikes, with the obiect 
of embittering the relations of European 
employers and Indian employes and creating 
a spirit of unrest But this was not the onlv 
factor at work There were also grievances 
over the conditions and wages of labour, 
especially where the rise of wages had not 
kept pace with the rise of prices Nor were 
the strikes, though a new feature ,in industrial 
life, confined to Indians In 1907, for in- 
stance, there was a general strike among th6 
European and Eurasian drivers and guards 
of the East Indian Railway, ns a result of 
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which over 5,000 passengers had the on 
pleasant experience of being held np in the 
radical station at Asnnsol 

The attraction of labour to manufacturing 
centres was espeeialh facilitated by the open 
ing of new lines of railway after 1800 Before 
that icar Bengal had direct railway com- 
munication with the north west of India but 
i not with Madras Assam or the Central Pro- 
vinces The cheapness and case with which 
industrial centres could be reached were 
lnrgclv instrumental in giving n new mobility 
to labour in helping to divert it from ngri 
culture to industries and so encroaching on 
the monopoly of agricultural life It also 
tended lnrgclv to change the personnel of the 
labour force in Bengal in which Bengalis 
Is'can to Iw supplanted by workmen from other 
parts of India This was notnblv the ca«c 
in the jute mills where prcuouslj the 
Inmls were Bengalis Their places were 
now tnVcn to an increasing extent b\ immi 
grants from Bihar and the United and 
C entril Provinces 

Another imporlnnt economic factor was 
the increase in the gineral level of prices and 
consegurnt riv ln the cost of living Tins 
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was no new feature There was a continu- 
ous upward tendency throughout the nine- 
teenth century, which may be illustrated by 
the price of common rice, the staple of Bengal, 
from 1861 to 1901 statistics for earlier 
years are not available Taking the price 
current m the first decade as the index num- 
ber of 100, the average prices in the next 
three decades may be represented by the 
figures 120, 127 and 175 The process was 
accelerated in the beginning of the twentieth 
century, but as communications extended and 
trade became more closely organized, it was 
accompanied by an equalizing or levelling 
process, i e , there were not the same varia- 
tions from year to year or from place to 
place The rise of prices ^undoubtedly hit 
some classes hard, especially the middle 
classes engaged m professional pursuits, 
whose income did not increase m proportion 
to the rise of prices, while competition was 
rendered keener by the "wider diffusion of 
higher education In 1911 only one-seventh 
of the male population m Bengal and one- 
thirteenth m Bihar and Orissa could read and 
write, but -higher education, had made- 
r pe£narkable progress among the middle 
classes so that there was a small but well 
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educated minority struggling for a limited 
number of posts The masses, being ngn 
cultunsts, benefited from the increased prices 
winch the surplus produce of their fields 
commanded H ith a larger margin to fall 
back upon a small but distinct rise in the 
standard of living was perceptible 

Tt must not be imagined that a new era 
of prosperity set in The immemorial pro 
blcm of improvidence and indebtedness 
remained Agriculture in Bengal, os else- 
where in India is dependent on credit and 
credit is supplied by moncj lenders, often 
themselves agriculturists whoso rates of 
interests are general!} usurious The pro- 
blem of agricultural indebtedness of cnnblmg 
the cultivator toobtnin the advances he requir 
cs without involving himself in a crushing 
burden of debt was first tackled bj the cstn 
bbshmint of co-operative societies bj Govern 
ment Legislation for their constitution 
and control was undertaken in tilOI when 
the Viceroy (Lord Cumra) explained its 
objects in the words " The promotion of 
agricultural enterpnv lij an increase in tho 
available capita! may lie <!e«cril>od ns n prime 
dutv of nnv Government administering a 
large rural population We are initiating 
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an experiment which is to make the cultiva- 
ting classes themselves the borrowers, improv- 
ing their credit, developing their thrift and 
training them to utilize for their own benefit 
the great advantage which the experience of 
other countries has shown to lie m the prin- 
ciple of mutual co-operation ” The experi- 
ment has been, on the whole, a success 
The co-operative movement has grown like the 
traditional mustard tree, and though still in 
the early stages of growth, bids fair, m 
course of time, to ameliorate agricultural 
economy 



CHAPTER XVII 
The Partitions of Bengal 

The Partition of 1905 — In 1871 the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal Sir George Camp 
bell declared that it wns totally impossible 
thnt anv man could perform properly single- 
handed the work of the great Government of 
Bengal \t that time the population of the 
province which still included Assam was 
(17 000 000 and relief was sought by detach 
ing \s«nm and mnking it a sepnrnto ndminis 
tration Tliirti \ears Inter the population of 
Bengal had grown to 78 millions and exceeded 
that of the United States of \roencn while 
its area (100 000 square miles) wns little less 
than tlint of France or the German Empire 
Not onl\ had there been enormous growth of 
imputation but with the development of the 
resources of the counln the spread of trade 
and mnntihctuns the diffusion of education 
and the growth of [mliticnl consciousness the 
work of ndmmist ration lmd become more com 
pi ex The conditions complained of in 1877 t 
rts Hired if as mat 1» doubted tlirj had 
ever diMpjiearcd The mischief wo* not 
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merely that the burden of responsibility laid 
on the Lieutenant-Governor was greater than 
he could properly discharge, but that the 
machinery of government being unequal to 
its task, the standards of administration suf- 
fered, and some parts of the province, not- 
ably Eastern Bengal, were neglected and 
backward 

Some change was a pressing necessity, 
and the Government of India sought it not 
in any alteration of the form of government, 
but in a redistribution of territories The 
scheme originally proposed by Lord Curzon’s 
Government, which was published at the end 
of 1903, contemplated the transfer from Ben- 
gal of large slices of territory and the addi- 
tion of others, viz — (1) the transfer to 
Assam of the Chittagong Division, the dis- 
tricts of Dacca and Mymensmgh and the 
State of Hill Tippera (now Tripura), and 
to the Central Provinces of the greater part 
of Chota Nagpur, and (2) the addition to 
Bengal^ of the Sambalpur district and five 
feudatory States from the Central Provinces 
and of the Gan] am district and the Gan] am 
- and Vizagapatam Agency Tracts from Mad- 
ras This scheme met with much opposition, 
and as a result of the discussion it received 
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and the expression of public opinion it 
evoked, the Government of India evolved an' 
cntirel) different scheme, which was Banc 
tioned by the Secretary of State, announced 
m July 1905 and earned into effect m October 
1005 

ThiB scheme is known as the Partition of 
Bengal both because the old province of Ben 
gal was divided between two new provinces 
and also because the area inhabited by the 
Bengalis hitherto known as Bengal proper 
wns brought under two different Govern 
merits One of the two new prownces retain 
ed the name of Bengal with its capital at 
Calcutta the other was called Eastern Bengal 
and \fsnm and had its capital at Dacca 
In the latter were grouped together Assam 
and the ilistncts forming the enst and north 
of Bengal proper ru those included in the 
Dirca Chittagong and Rajshalu divisions 
(except Darjeeling) the district of Mnldn 
and the State of Hill Tippcra (now Tripura) 
Tim prenmee hail an nrea of 112 000 square 
mitrt and a population of 31 000 000 persons 
of whom nil hut six millions were inhabitant! 
of the Bengal distracts The machinery ol 
(i.ivrmment already existing in Bengal wru 
duplicated for the new province of Easterr 
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Bengal and Assam, i e , it had a Lieutenant- 
Governor, Legislative Council, Board of 
Revenue, etc , and it remained under the 
jurisdiction of the Calcutta High Court 
The new province of Bengal mcluded all the 
remainder of the old province of Bengal with 
the exception of five States (Jashpur, Sur- 
guja, Udaipur, Korea and Chang Bhakar), 
which were transferred to the Central Pro- 
vinces, and with the addition of the district 
of Sambalpur and the five States of Patna, 
Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra and Pairakhol, 
which had hitherto been part of the Central , 
Provinces Bengal as thus constituted had 
an area of 149,000 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 55 millions Sir Bamfvlde Fuller, 
who had been Chief Commissioner of Assam 
since 1902, became the first Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Eastern Bengal and Assam, Sir 
Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal since 1903, continued to hold that 
office m the reduced province of Bengal 

The agitation against the Partition. — The 

announcement of the Partition was the signal 
for an agitation for which there was no 
parallel in the previous history of Bengal 
The agitation was practically confined to the 
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Bengali Hindus The interests and sentiments 
of the people of Bihar Chota Nagpur and 
Onssa were not affected by the change, and 
the Bengali Muhammadans stood to gam by 
it for the greater number were inhabitants of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam where they 
formed a majority of the population and 
might expect to exercise an influence propor 
tionate to their numbers In tho first 
instnnee the agitation was largely factitious 
in the =ense that it was carefull) engineered 
A.n official account published in 1908 indeed 
savs thnt the whole agitation clearly showed 
the t\ rnnnj of the professional wire puller 
the organization of a sjstem under which a 
particular set of opinions expressed in prncti 
callv the same words was sent out with t 
mandate from Calcutta directing that the’ 
should be repeated in the form of tclcgrnphn 
protests and formal memonnls from a ntimbc 
of different places in Bengal There is ni 
doubt thnt there was wire pulling — it is i 
common incident of political agitation — tber 
is cgunllv no doubt thnt there was a genuin 
feeling to which it appealed and which i 
intensified and wulch extended The agitr 
imn grew in force and volume after the Bart 
tmn was earned into effect but abated t 
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some extent after December 1905, when 
a Liberal Ministry came into power in 
England with Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Morley as Secretary of State for India, who, 
it was hoped, would annul the measure This 
hope proved vain, for Lord Morley declared 
that the Partition was to be treated as "a 
settled fact, and agitation broke out again 
with renewed vigour 

The reasons for the opposition to the Par- 
tition were many and various First, there 
was national sentiment, the feeling that the 
dismemberment of the province, by placing 
the Bengalis under two different administra- 
tions, was a blow to national unity and 
strength There was a resentful feeling that 
the Bengalis of Eastern Bengal were being 
cut off from Calcutta, the centre of the intel- 
lectual, commercial and social life of the 
Bengalis, for which the remote and hitherto 
backward city of Dacca was substituted 
There was a suspicion that the Partition was 
another move m a mysterious plot to under- 
line Bengali influence, for the Universities 
Act passed by Lord Curzon’s Government in 
1904, which remodelled the constitution of 
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the Calcutta Umversitv, had been miseon 
strued ns nn insidious attempt to curtail Ben 
gnli control of higher educntion nnd even tr 
prevent its diffusion find so cripple the 
ndvnncement of Bengalis Added to this, 
certain i cs ted interests suffered from the 
administrative changes nnd there was the 
fear that in the new pros mce of Eastern Ben 
gal nnd Assam Muhammadan interests 
would predominate to the prejudice of the 
Hindus An impression also existed that the 
order for partition was nn autoerntio ukase 
issued regardless of public opinion nnd with 
out proper consultation of it This was not 
true The proposal to detach part of Eastern 
Bengal and unite it with Assam had been 
published I s ! months before a final decision 
was come to nnd the public were habituated 
to the ulc-a of partition but the separation of 
Mich n large area North Bengal ns well ns 
1 astern Bengal undoubtedly came ns a sur 
pri*e Lastlv tho e who were hostile to 
Unti h rule joined m the agitation ns a con 
irntrnt nu nns of attacking nnd embarrassing 
the tim eminent 

Method* ot agitation — The agitation took 
min' forme — jiiibhc meetinns pmce'emns 



conferences, resolutions, memorials, pam- 
phlets, etc A striking demonstration took 
place on 16th October 1905, tke day on whicb 
the Partition took effect It was observed m 
Calcutta and other places as a day of mourn- 
ing A large part of the population fasted 
and went bare-footed, shops were shut — a 
move repeated m the hartals enforced m later 
years by the non-co-operation movement, in 
Calcutta itself the whole supply of fish was 
cut off A ceremony called rakliibandan 
was observed, i e , yellow threads were bound 
round the arms of the demonstrators as a 
symbol of brotherhood, and a solemn vow, 
which was repeated on subsequent anniver- 
saries of the day, was taken that the Bengalis 
would do everythmg m their power to coun- 
teract the evil effects of the dismemberment 
of the province and to maintain the integrity 
of their race A direct appeal was made to 
the sentiment of national unity, which was 
strengthened by the agitation The chief 
weapons, however, on which the opposition 
relied were the boycott of British goods and 
the Swadeshi movement 

S The Swadeshi movement, — The object of 
both was the same, viz , to substitute home- 
made for imported goods 'in the markets 
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Ongmnlh the underlying idea was that thj 
interests of British manufacturers might be 
so affected that they would bring pressure tc 
bear on the Government to annul the obnoxious 
measure As time went on racial animosity 
was the dominating factor The Stcadeshi 
movement was in itself laudable enough It 
aimed at encouraging indigenous industries 
and did good work m that direction But its 
effect was short In cd for small industries, 
without combination or capital failed to 
compete successfully with large organized 
manufactures The work of reconstructing 
or building up home industries was in nm 
ci«e slow and laliortous and the agitators 
concentrated their energies on enforcing the 
boycott which seemed to promise speedier 
results 

The boycott — The idea of a boycott of 
British goods may Imyc been borrowed from 

soo- i ° r ^ 10ra Cliincsc wlto in May 
IfHtu lioy cotted \mcncon imjiorts ns n protest 
against on cxdimon treaty proposed by the 
t mttal tntes Whatever its origin it failed 
o mDk t** thi absent, „f n gU()J) ) v ofliomc nind.f 
g<»Hts to rate tlte plies imi>ortcd products 
an n i lyv tU'e of tin greater cheapness or 
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superiority of the latter Its failure served 
a good purpose m later years, 'for the Bengalis, 
taught by past experience, turned a deaf ear 
to the suggestion that there should be a boycott 
of European goods to support the non-co- 
operation movement Before, however, it 
came to an end it had done great mischief, 
more particularly m Eastern Bengal 

In order to make the boycott effective, the 
methods of persuasion were employed but 
rarely Intimidation and coercion were 
generally resorted to Notices were posted or 
letters sent threatening buyers and sellers of 
British goods with murder, arson and other 
outrages Those who refused to fall into line 
were often exposed to social ostracism — a 
terrible means of persecution and punish- 
ment m the social constitution of Indian 
life Open violence and force were employ- 
ed Markets were picketed to prevent 
the sale of imported goods, men who sold or 
bought them were subjected to assault 
Peaceful cultivators were unable to obtain 
goods at the prices they could afford to pay, 
*oss was caused to shopkeepers, who were not 
allowed to pursue their lawful trade The 
Muhammadans, who had no sympathy with 
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the movement suffered most and were not 
nbovc making reprisals Riots occurred 
ivlueli the\ attacked and plundered the 
Hindu' and the relations between the two 
communities were senousls embittered 

In the end the people grew sick and resent- 
ful of the annoinnee. and even actunl sufiei 
ing caused b\ the bovcott The agitators 
themsohes began to realize that It was not 
an effcotne j*oliticnl i capon and d d moie 
harm than good to tlicir cause but this was 
not till after it had bcui persisted in for some 
\enra In an address delnered to the Legis 
lativo Council of Eastein Bengal and Assam 
in 1910 the I icutennnt Go «rnor Sir Lancelot 
Hare declared The hoicott ngitatioiv^Efe 
Ixrn the curse of this p-oi nice for the lusl f-*3 
icars causing endless suffering and unrest 
oburtKiing the pith of pro n rcss exciting ill 
feeling Is tween Goveinmcnt and the jicoplc 
and hindiring their co-operation in the work 
of rvcon titntion and reform The agitation 
hax ill pln\od it elf in mnm e\il forms all 
tending to oppression mid lawlessnc-s 

•• Dande Mataram ” — \ kind of slogan 
f'r die m tr n-nt was irund h\ the ndnpfgg 
of thn phra’-e /? tnilr lltil'trtirr meaning 



literally, u Hail, Mother " These 
opening words, and also the refrain, c 
m a romantic novel, Anandci Math , 
famous Bengali navelist. Bankim ( 
Chattarji which was first published 
The novel relates that a number oi 
# Hindus banded themselves together 
latter part of the eighteenth century 
by an oath to lead a life of stern sel 
until they liberated the country from 
of the Muhammadans They defe; 
forces sent against them and ev 
submitted to British rule, which w 
being established, m the belief tha 
' necessary for national regeneration 
their exploits was the rout of a party o 
under a British commander, which wa 
mg treasure to Calcutta In the mo 
triumph their leader broke into the 
Mataram song This is a lyric of pa 
patriotism, which acclaims Bengal 
mother (or motherland), extols her bea 
fertility — her never -failing rivers, hei 
mg trees, her fields green unto ham 
proclaims her power and greatnesi 
seventy million throats to' shout i 
against her foes and twice seventy 
arms to defend her 
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The song itself became a kind of national 
anthem and the words Band' Mataram were 
used to express patriotic fervour or aggressive 
hostiliti to the British according to the occa- 
sion and the spirit of those who used them 
In the former sense a parallel maj be found in 
Rule Britannia ” and Hail Columbia,” 
both extracts from popular song or verse 
Mam gnve the expression a wider meaning 
npplving it to India and not Bengal only, 
ns the motherland 

Appeals to religious sentiment — The 
song Band' Mataram has an under-current 
of religious ccstnci the Mother being greet- 
ed as Burga ns Lmhshmi and ns Snrnswnti 
The words Band' Mataram might therefore 
be u»ed ns an invocation of any of these god 
dc«M?< of the Hindu pantheon And there is 
no doubt that the agitators mnde it part of 
heir jkiIicx In gue a religious sanction to tho 
mmement to link it with the adoration of 
hall anil strengthen it hi np|>ooling to Hindu 
rdipims sentiment Mo tings wore held in 
K-ilis temples lows toboicott British goods 
win made in her name Rumours were eien 
spn id ihnt the hlr.nl anil Ivuie- of jugs and 
on-, were u -d to pnrifv Furopoaii salt nnd 



m gar, and that their fa l formed part, of the 
starch used for English cotton piece-goods 

Change in the character of the agitation. — 

As time went on, the movement got beyond 
:he control of those v ho were merely opposed 
:o the Partition of Bengal. There 'were 
developments which they had never contem- 
plated they had sown the wind and reaped 
he whirlwind Those who joined in the 
igitation with the sinister motive of weaken- 
ing and. if possible, subverting British rule 
threw off the mask Tlie annulment of the 
Partition became a secondary consideration, 
and a revolutionary spirit came to the front, 
[n particular, the student class, to which the 
agitators had made a special appeal, was 
infected with a spirit of lawlessness and 
defiance of constituted authority The 
services of students were largely used for meet- 
ngs, for processions and for picketing shops 
and markets m enforcement of the boycott. 
In 1906 Sir Bamfylde Fuller, the first 
Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, resigned his office m consequence of 
a. difference of opinion with the Government 
of India as to the policy to be pursued m order 
to prevent colleges and schools being exploited 
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for political purposes the Government of^ 
India refused to follow his advice and dis - 
affiliate two institutions which were suspect 
ed of being homes of seditious propaganda. 


After this the infection of the students 
became worse Inter aha the) were formed 
into bands called National Volunteers with 
the idea that the) would be able if necessnrv, 
to resist force with force These bodies did 
good work in social service during floods, for 
instance in assisting pilgrims at great 
fcstivnls hut such altruistic work was onl\ 
occasional and their main objects and pur 
I>oses were political In 100') Dr (Inter Sir) 
Asutosh Mukharji as Vice Chancellor of tho 
Calcutta Unucrsiti addressing Convocation 
found it necessnn to sound n solemn note of 


warning ns to the danger ‘ The most strenu 
ous eflorts he declared ‘ must be mnde b\ all 
per-ons trull interested in the future of the 


sing generation to protect our aoutlis from 
e inm s of irresponsible men who reckless 
lv seek to seduce our studepts from the path 
of ncadi-mic life and to plant ,n their imma - 
ure minds the i>oi.onoiis reeds of lintrcd 
n instituted government 
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A fuller account of the later phases of the 
movement is given m the next chapter Here 
it will be necessary to mention only the 
administrative measure by which the Parti- 
tion of 1905 was annulled and a repartition 
effected 

The repartition of 1912. — In the hope of 
allaying unrest a repartition was carried out 
in 1912, by which Assam reverted to a separate 
administration under a Chief Commissioner 
and a new province of Bengal was constituted, 
comprising the whole of the Bengali-speaking 
area m the two provinces together with the 
district of Darjeeling The new province was 
made a Presidency (with the archaic designa- 
tion of the Presidency of Fort William m 
Bengal) under a Governor-m-Council, i e , a 
Governor assisted by an Executive Council 
of three members, of whom one was a Bengali 
non-official gentleman The change was wel- 
comed with enthusiasm by the Bengali Hindus 
throughout Bengal It was resented as a 
breach of faith by the Muhammadans of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, who, relying on 
the declaration of Lord Morley that the Parti- 
tion was a settled fact, looked forward to 



holding in that province a dominating postf 
tion corresponding to their numerical supe- 
riority 

Bihar Chota Nagpur and Orissa were 
combined in another province called Bihar 
and Orissa with a capital at Patna which 
was placed under a Lieutenant Governor in 
Council ns in Bengal the Executive Council 
consisted of three members of whom one wnj 
an Indian non-ofTicial Lord Carmichael war 
the first Governor of Bengal nnd Sir Charles 
Bailee the Lieutenant Goicmor of Easterr 
Bengal nnd \ssnm was translated to Bihni 
nnd Orissa 

\t the same time Delhi was made thi 
capital of British India in place of Cnlcuttn 
The idea of transferring the capital to Delhi 
was mooted after the Mutim of 1857, but line 
long licen dropped The decision that the 
Goiornmcnt of India should move fron 
Cnhiitta to Delhi which was made without 
piTMoiit consultation of public opinion cnmi 
n« a (.meral surpnsc It uns nn nutoerntft 
meaeire nlucli isnptli de^cnlicdln Mr Mon 
tarn nnd I-ord Chelmsford in their Iirpor 
frdt in CnnttitntifrnnI Hfjorm v ns '* i 
' r, l m*. inanifestnlirn of the powers o: 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

f 

Unrest and Reforms, 1858 — 1909. 

Conditions after 1858. — It has been said 
that revolutions are caused leSs by specific 
grievances than by the descent, from the 
forum to the market place, of generalizations 
and revolutionary dogmas by political think- 
ers m a society which is expanding intellec- 
tually and growing m material prosperity 
During the half century which followed the 
Mutiny, India, pacified and prosperous, pur- 
sued a carefer of material prosperity and in- 
tellectual expansion, accompanied by a grow- f 
ing restiveness under British rule The- 
leaven of new ideas was at work, resulting 
in a growing sense of political consciousness 
among the educated classes The outcome 
-of the ferment was an increasingly insistent 
•demand for a fuller share m the government 
of the country 

Nor is this to be wondered at It was 
•scar«ely to be expected that all classes would 
he entirely unanimous m their consent to be 
governed by a foreign race The contrary 
was proved during the Mutiny of 1857, 
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High Court downwards until the admims-, 
trntion in all but the higher branches was 
mainly manned by Indians A grievance 
however, remained m the paucity of Indians 
who obtained admission to the highest of the 
administrative services the Indian Civil Ser 
mcc Owing to the fact that the competitive 
examination regulating admission was held 
only in England the number of Indians who 
could compete was necessarily limited 
There was in fact no equality of opportunity 
with British candidates and up to 1870 onl\ 
one Indian had become a member of the ser 
ncc The politically minded Indians how 
ever claimed more than a larger slinre m the 
agency of administration Their ambition 
was to have a yoice in the goyernment itself 
nnd to control its policy The sense of poll 
tical disabilities beenme a grievance which 
was re-ented more and more ns time went 
on The fathers lmd enten sour grapes 
and the children s teeth y\ere set on edge 

In connection with the |>ohticnl effect of 
the spread of T ngli*h education it should be 
mentioned that the [me^canon of a common 
laipuage 1} men of different nntionnhtir 3 
le’ped to produce political solidarity to nn 
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extent which would have been impossible 
earlier in the nineteenth century when the 
provinces of India was divided by languages 
as well as other lines of cleavage English was 

o o 

the lingua franca of the intellectual classes, 
and it made umted political action possible 
The political movement thus assumed unity 
of aim and control and was not merely pro- 
vincial — a factor which must be borne m mind 
in a locahhistory of this kind 

Another feature of the spread of education 
which calls for notice is the discontent pro- 
duced by its academic character Even 
before 1878 the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- . 
gal, Sir Richard Temple, found occasion to 
notice the discontent and restlessness percep- 
tible m the rising generation as a result of 
higher education failing to give a training for 
any avocations but the Bar and Government ' 
service After years of arduous study, too 
many found that they could obtain neither 
practice at the Bar nor posts under Govern- 
ment, and that they were not qualified for 
other branches of life The education 
imparted to them was, if not m advance of, 

33 
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at least unsmted to the economic and mdus 
trial de\ elopmcnt of the countrj , and dis 
appointment with its results was fuel for the 
fire of political agitation 


The system of education did not improve 
Twcntj icnrs later i t in 1808 the then 
Lieutenant Governor Sir Mcvander slacken 
ne denounced it ns unsound in itself and 
the cause of a flood of seditious ivriting 
‘ \\ c are lie said turning out b> 
thousands joung men who arc trained onlj in 
words look mainlj for Government emploj- 
ment and failing to get it become a 

host of discontented disobedient nnd some 
times troublesome voung men This is the 
class that writes for the nntive press peror ( 
ntes on plntforms nnd gencrnllv vents its 
spleen upon the Government which has not 
Ixsn abb to find emplojmcnt for more than a 
frnetton of its memlier* It enn hnrdl} he 
n matti r for surprise tlmt the educational 
sv stun should 1«> oharnclenrcd (h\ 'hr Alfred 
I \ nil) ns a storv of grave political mis 
calculation 


Influence o! the Press — The mflimnct of 
ro -e rations of tlie press m fostering dl'con 
tent null mi ting roiulitions was nl o strong 
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^As early as 1&22, Sir Thomas Munro had 
sounded a note of warning as to the passible 
effects of a free press on a government con- 
stituted like that of India cc A free press 
and the dominion of strangers/' he declared, 
” are things which are quite incompatible 
and which cannot long exist together 
Indian newspapeis, he pointed out, were 
bound m time to have political tendencies 
“ They would soon learn to compare 

their own situation with ours and to over- 
throw our power ” However this may be, 
the tone of the vernacular press fifty years; 
later had become such as to call for Govern- 
ment control Restraint was not necessary 
‘ with regard to the English press, whether 
conducted by Europeans or Indians, for it 
showed a sense of responsibility and a spirit 
of temperate criticism There was, however, 
an increasing number of newspapers 
published m the vernacular, Which made it 
their object to excite antagonism to the Bri- 
tish race and disaffection to the British rule 
With newspapers of this class liberty had 
^ degenerated into license, and appealing, as 
^tliey did, to credulous readers wanting m 
political experience and balance of judge- 
ment, they weie a dangerous influence An 
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Act for the control of life ammcnlnr press 
was passed in 1878 but remained on the Btn- 
tute liook for onl\ four \cnre Though it wns 
designed to check licence while leaving 
hberti it vrns opposed h\ those with whom 
lihcrt' of tho press avns n sacrosanct pnn 
ciple ns ivell ns In those with whom it wns 
n comcnicnt tntch word It wns denoune 
cd nmong others In Mr Gladstone who 
wns returned to power in Englnnd in 1880 
nnd two wars Inter it was repealed tn Lord 
Itipon n (joiernment The tone of the acr 
nncnlnr press deteriorated with freedom 
from control nnd in 180S tho Goacrnmcn.t of 
Jndtn wnn confronted In the snme problem ns 
in 1678 

Though n large number of newspapers did 
good semcc liolh to Government nnd the 
governed In finrless nnd well informed cnti 
enm In (minting out nbnscs or grievances 
nnd In suggesting ri medics n growing sec 
t ton of the (ire mtncU disseminated seili 
tmn Its rlmr uter tmu Is judged In til" 
r marls of Sr Gnfhth linns in l^P 5 “ A 
fro |>ri is iw raotic in India nnd liki 
plants nu I ntiimnl transplant! d into mm 
T irrotiti lup i< hnhh to stratg,i ihvelop 
i Us I or mnin jears n (nrtion of tin 
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native press, and particularly of tlie verna- 
cular press, has devoted itself to pouring forth 
a continual stream of ealumnv and abuse of 
the British Government in India and to teach- 
ing tint all their misfortunes, poverties and 
miseries arise from a foreign Government, 
which draws a wav their wealth and is callous 
to their miseries, and from winch they can 
expect neither justice nor sympathy ” The 
remedv sought bv the Government of India, 
was not the enactment of a Press Act but 
amendment of the law of sedition, and sec- 
tion 124A w r as added to the Indian Penal 
Code in 1898 

It is sometimes imagined that dislike of 
British domination is a new feature, but 
from this sketch of the tendencies of a grow- 
ing section of the Press it will be apparent 
that for a whole generation it was engaged 
m creating an atmosphere of racial animosity 
and of hatred of the British Government 

The llbert Bill. — Shortly after the repeal 
of the Vernacular Press Act racial passion 
^ and prejudice were aroused by the agitation 
over the Ilbert Bill This was a Bill, intro- 
duced m 1883 on behalf of the Government 
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of India b\ Mr (afterwards Sir Courtenay) 
Illiert then Legal Member, of which the ob 
ject was to take from European British sub- 
jects the special privileges which the\ enjoy - 
ed in regard to criminal trials Jurisdic- 
tion over those resident outside the 
Presidency towns could onl\ bo exercised b\ 
judicial officers who were themselves Euro- 
pean British subjects Those charged with 
criminal offences could not be tried by Indian 
magistrates The latter were consequently 
under a judicial disqualification based on 
racial distinction which Lord Ripon b Gov 
ernment wan anxious to remote The Bill 
was hath opposed hi the European commn 
niti ntnl gnic rise to a fierce agitation over 
the racial question In the end Goiemment 
abandoned its original jiroposnl and though 
the law on the subject wns nmended, it left 
1 uro|Rins in a privileged position Among 
than ludintis who nlrcadv were aggrieied 
bs Jiolitual disabilities n pensc of dis 
npp unttnent and rcsintment wns excited lit 
the contiminnia of ineqimhtv Ik tween Turn 
l*eu ' and their jwn cmintrvmen 

Them t >u o f I/ird T’lpon * G ivomment 
'it !*• -aid to hate d»ne ant partirulnr 



good either to Indians or to Europeans, 
while the controversy it created was pro- 
ductive of racial animosity and prejudice, 
among botli Europeans and Indians, and 
embittered the relations between them The 
feeling against Lord Ripon himself was so 
strong that somd Europeans entered into a 
plot, to be executed if he persisted with the 
legislation m its original form, to rush Gov- 
ernment House m Calcutta, take him 
prisoner, put him on board a steamer in the 
Hooghly and deport him to England via the 
Cape of Good Hope The then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal declared — “ Be it privi- 
lege or prejudice which the Englishman as- 
serts here, there can be no question that 
amongst them the bare proposal to withdraw 
it has excited a fiercer and more perilous con- 
flict of races than was witnessed after the 
mutiny of 1857, and so the work of 26 years, 
in which every true Englishman and native 
has welcomed the growth of a stronger 
mutual regard and toleration for each other, 
and m which a spirit of charity and forbear- 
ance was winning its way to a better under- 
standing of each other’s wants, has to be 
begun over again ” 
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The foundation of the Indian National 
Congress, 1885 — A new political develop 
ment which took place soon afterwards was 
the foundation at tiie end of 1885 of the 
Indian Nationnl Congress an nnnunl gather- 
ing unofficial in character of representa- 
tives throughout India of those Indians — still 
a small ininoriU — who had given attention 
to public affairs It has been held bj some thnt 
the Congress was an outeomo of the ngita- 
tmn mor the Iiliert Hill which showed poli- 
tic-ilh nnnded Indians the power which could 
l>e exercised 1>\ an organized minoritv and 
t uiglit them the possibilities of agitation, 
but m nn\ case the violation of nn organiza- 
tion to f-irmulnto and to press for the ful- 
filment of n politic al creed mid programme’ 
"as im i itnlile 


Tin -le. fared object was to bring men of 
light and leading together to foster n public 
spirit ti educate the people and familiarize 
irm with the working of representative in 
f . 1Ult,on< nnd to demonstrate to the British 
•< lerntij'iit that India was ripe for self eoi 
ermm-M v <lf gmernm. nt was not difmed 
in nnv rv-e the , lain, nt the time was a • 
hi* n- iJe riI1Si | lm „ H f 

»-i- . fame ( (ltmriI , RI „, tUr ; mucih of 



Indians serving on them, as well as the fact 
r that a system of local self-government had 
only 311st been extended to rural areas with 
the idea, as stated in a resolution issued by 
Lord Ripon's Government in 1882 , that it 
would be “ an instrument of popular politi- 
cal education ” At this stage the necessity 
for gradual advance was recognized by the 
Congress party, which aimed at paving the 
way to self-government by reforming the 
existing legislatures and making them more 
representative It was also hoped that the 
Congress indirectly would form the germ of 
an Indian parliament. The Congress was 
inspired by a spirit of loyalty to British rule, 
the benefits of which were fully acknow- 
ledged, but it was accepted as a guiding 
principle that good government is no subs- 
titute for self-government — a sentiment 
which, at first sight, seems to neglect the 
conditions then existmg m India, and which 
might have been discounted by Pope’s saymg 
that “ Whate’er is best administered is 
best ” 

The Congress was instrumental m afford- 
ing a training ground for Indian politicians, 
and m focussing and giving expression to 
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people o\er whom thev ruled better than the 
people themselves but nt the same time it 
was recognized that under the pacifying and 
tinifung influence of British rule a peaceful 
revolution — it would perhaps be better to call 
it evolution — uas in progress 
Tins was clearh pointed out b) the Viceroy 
Lord Lrtton in 1878 The problem under- 
taken hv the British rulers of India is tho 
application of the most refined principles of 
Ltiropean government and some of the most 
artificial institutions of European socicta to 
a \a«t Oriental population in whose histon 
habits and traditions tlic\ hn\c had no previ- 
ous existence ' It is a fnct 

"dmh there is no disguising and it is also 
one which eannt lie toa constnntlv or too 
nnuniisK recognized Hint In enforcing 
these principle and establishing these insti 
tutioiis we have plmecl nnd must pcrmnncntlv 
niaintai" ourselves at the head of a gignn 
tie ut gndual revolution — the greatest nnd 

’ * """ mh ml moral nnd riligious 

a well ns political revolution which perhaps 
t! e wv rid h is evi r vv tinessod 

It ra h >r evi r felt t| nt was 

!' '• ami politic al progress 

U ** ' ,w ntt, J ^rndtml Condition 1 * urro 
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absolutely different fiom those prevailing m 
* England with its homogeneous population 
schooled by centuries of constitutional pro- 
gress India was a land inhabited by many 
races with diverse customs and conflicting 
creeds The mass of the people were ignor- 
ant of the alphabet of politics All were 
without political experience, and compara- 
tively few could read and write 

The reforms of 1892. — It was not till 1892 
that further measures were taken for associ- 
ating non-official Indians more closely with 
the task of government, partly as a response 
to the demand of the Congress for a larger 
voice in legislation The Legislative Coun- 
cils at this time were numerically small The 
maximum number of members who could be 
appointed to the Legislative Council of 
India, m addition to the members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, was only twelve, of whom not 
less than half had by statutory law to be non- 
officials 'The total number on the Bengal 
Legislative Council, besides the Lieutenant- 
Governor, was also only twelve The func- 
tions of the Councils Were confined to the 
^ consideration and passing of Bills, interpel- 
lations, resolutions and the discussion of the 
annual budget were outside their purview 



Tn IPS'* Lord Dufferm s Government re- 
presented thnt the time hnd come for the en 
Inrgemcnt of the Councils the multiplication 
of their functions the partial introduction of 
the electne svstcm and generally the libcrn- 
lirntion of their character ns political insti- 
tutions In particular it urged tho election 
of Indian gentlemen representative of differ- 
ent interests and classes so ns to give the 
non official element a larger shnre m the nd 
ministration of public affairs and strengthen 
the Goicmment hi bringing it into closer 
contact with public opinion and giving it a 
fuller knowledge of Indinn mows and aspi- 
rations The 'tecretnr} of State Lord 
f ro-s ictocd the proposal for the introduction 
of tlm electne system ns too advanced but on 
pressure from the Government of Lord 
Lan dor rte vrho hnd in the meantime sue 
cve<lc<l 1/ird Puflerin he consented to a 
rivi etl pro|Knal thnt mcmliers of the Legis 
lativi ( umicils sbmhl lie appointed on the 
n mmiitmii of public lodies As the nomi 
mti u v acre nmpted ns n matter of course 
this pm tu ill; mrant election hv special 

l It! "1 |r 

Tf r rmin itution of the Hengnt Iu>gi*ln 
nr t * it il lui tv n dm nlvil in Chapter 



XVI In the Govcrnor-Generars Legislative 
Council, tliere were ten non-official members 


out of a statutory maximum of 16 addition- 
al members Four of these were appointed 
on the nomination of provincial Councils and 
one on the nomination of the Bengal Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the remaining five seats 
were filled by direct appointment. The 
strength of the provincial Councils was 
increased, and the functions of all legislative 
bodies were enlarged by their being given 
the right of interpellation and of the discus- 
sion of the budget These changes were 
effected by the Indian Councils Act of 1892 


Reaction against European influences. — 

Side by side with the political movement a 
spirit of reaction against European influences 
was gaming ground In the early part of 
the nineteenth century there had been a gene- 
ral enthusiasm among the educated classes for 
European civilization and culture So much 
was this the case that there was at one time 
a contempt for Bengali literature, and young 
writers sought to express themselves m Eng- 
lish prose and verse rather than in the tongue 
of their country For instance, the earlier 
works of the Bengali epic poet Madhu 
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Sudan Dutt, were all composed in English - 
and it was not till he was 34 jenrs of age 
that he abandoned English for Bengnh In 
the second half of the nineteenth centnn a 
reaction set in marked In a renaissance of 
Hinduism a relived pride in Indian philo- 
Mpln literature and art and a growing 
aversion to Vi cstern ideals which were Btig- 
inatizcd ns materialistic Tho conviction 
grew thnt inspiration was to be found in the 
spiritual and litcrnn treasures of Tndia and 
that hi adopting Western standards and 
lielicfs India was selling her soul for u me-s 
of unsniohri [Hjttnge 

In Northern Indin the working of this new 
spirit wns manifested hi the foundation- ”bv 
Oainnand ' i nrnswnti of the Ann Snmnj a 
l’°d' which inculcates a lielief in the 4 edns 
ns the unit tnie reiclntion Bnck to the 
Nri!a< U-caine an article of faith with 
rmm In Bengal the educated classes were 
nltrnteil In the teaching of ‘hinmi Vnekn 
tmiiilt who established the Bnml ri«hna 
H' i >n in 1 f-f>7 and died fiu icars Inter 
Tin h> nnnouneid is the great tile il 

t-fi r us mill eieri on. must lie readi'" 
(•'It th- r inquest of th. whole world hi 
" r fiust conquer the world 
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through our spirituality and philosophy 
) We must do it or die. The only condition ot 
Indian national life, of unashamed an 
rigorous national life, is the conquest o t e 
ivorld by Indian thought 5 ’ It came to be a 
cardinal tenet with many that the West rras 
sunk in gross materialism and that Tndia 
alone had a sense of spiritual values 

This belief was not without an important 
bearing on the trend of political thought 
The impression gained ground among 
the intellectual classes that the exercise ot 
control by the British was tantamount to an 
admission of their own inferiority As 
forcibly expressed by Sir Valentine Chirol m 
Indian Unrest (1910)—" To imagine that 
Indian unrest has been a sudden growth 
because its outward manifestations have as- 
sumed new and startling forms of violence is 
a dangerous delusion, and no less misleading 
is the assumption that it is merely the outcome 
of Western education or the echo of Western 
democratic aspirations, because it occasional- 
ly, and chiefly for purposes of political ex- 
pediency, adopts the language of Western 
demagogues VHiatever its modes of expres- 
sion, its main-spring is a deep-rooted anta- 
gonism to all the primcples upon which 



Western societa especially m n democratic 
eountn like England has been built up ” 

The effect of the Russo-Japanese war — 

‘ No one observes Meredith Townsend in 
■itia and Europe “ who has studied the qucs 
tion doubts that ns there is a comity of 
Europe so there is a eomit\ of Asm n dis- 
position to lielicve that A.sin belongs of right 
to \smtics and that am eicnt which brings 
that right nearer to realization is to all Asia- 
tics a pleasurable one This feeling was 
enomiouslv strengthened b\ the aictorv of 
Tapan in the Russo Japanese war of 1904 0 r > 
The defeat of a first class European power b\ 
an \«iatic nation was an eicnt of momentous 
importance Tin expansion of Europcnif' 
nations in the East received its first check , the 
uha of rnroptnn imincihiliti was shown to 
Is a ( illan huro|>enn prestige wor dm 
r. umed tin idea of \sm for the Asintics 
w is (.iien n new practical meaning 

In India the defeat of Russia ns cru*li 
ing a< it was unexpivtesi ninde an unpres 
t n all the deejier Isa au c e of the formidable 
reputation Voi ia had hitherto enjoird \t - 
I e t!-e 1 <T ndrntire toward" India and the 
frir < ' 1 i-r drngni on the country — the 
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Russian bogey as it was called by sceptics — 
'had been a commonplace of foreign politics 
Her defeat seemed like the overthrow of an 
European Goliath by an Asiatic David, and 
appealed vividly to the imagination of all 
who thought of the future of India A strik- 
ing example of this is mentioned by 
Mr. C F Andrews in The Renaissance in 
India. The case was one of a young man 
whose thoughts and ambitions had centred 
m his family and his case “ Then came the 
great Russo-Japanese war, which set him 
thinking. He began to have a wider out- , 
look Day after day the news of fresh vic- 
tories came from the Ear East * At last he 
read of the complete overthrow of the Russian 
fleet m the Straits of Tsushima That 
night, he told me, he was quite unable 'to 
sleep The vision of his own country came 
to him m an almost objective form She 
seemed to rise in front of him like a sad and 
desolate mother, claiming his love 
With overwhelming force he heard the call 
to give himself up for his motherland He 
could think of nothing else 
In this and other cases a spirit of patriot- 
ism and devotion to India was aroused. The 
idea came to be entertained that India 
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might work out her own salvation nnd aapirt 
to freedom from European tutelage, and thn 
line of thought was strengthened bj a sectior 
of the vernacular press, which drew the mora 
that following the example of the Japanese 
other Asiatics might have success in r 
struggle against European dominition 

Agitation after the Partition of Bengal — 
The Partition of Bengnl which took* cited 
in Octolier 1005 (le<s than five months aftei 
the annihilation of the Russian fleet in thi 
'Units of Tsushima) was the signal for thi 
outburst of a furious agitation This has beci 
described in- the previous chapter, in wind 
it has lieon stated tlmt while somo joined n 
it because the\ were aggrieved bv the Parti 
tmn ns n lilow to Bengali nmt.l or to persona 
interests < thers saw nnd seircil the opi>or 
tuiniv f«w a campaign against the exist 
,n ~ si * orn of goicmment The former 
ninmi, at the redress of what thei consider 
e^t a grievance inrntlv favoured constitution 
nl tiie le><!< of notation The lntter win 
v rn- i i"iiv rued men lv w ith n local ques 
u n Ide the Partition nnd were n«»oeinlw 
r t h ■ pitvte-s d'rwliere in India favour 

t 1 at 1 f !* iwrd n [-d lev of vi'ilenrr ns ties 
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calculated to carry out their subversive ob- 
jects With them the Partition was the 
occasion* rather than the cause of a movement 
which was both anti-British and revolution- 
ary m character 

Their activity and organization made up 
for the paucity of their members, so that it 
was not long before they became the domin- 
ant party, and the question of the annulment 
or modification of the Partition became a 
minor issue, subordinated to the far larger 
issue of the maintenance of the existing sys- 
tem of government The agitation until 
19X2 was general m Bengal, but m Bihar 
and Orissa affected only those towns in which 
there were settlements of Bengalis It was 
practically confined, jnoreover, so far 
as this, part of India was concerned, to the 
Bengali Hindus Though a few Muham- 
madans joined m the agitation, they were not 
representative of the Muhammadan commu- 
nity, which not only kept aloof from it but 
strongly condemned it 

Moderates and Extremists. — By 1907 the 

politically minded section of the population 
— still a small minority — had become defi- 
nitely divided into two parties called the 



Moderates nnd the Extremists The Mode s 
rates advocated the attainment of a system^ 
of government similar to that enjoyed bv 
the «elf governing members of the British 
Fmpire — in fact that India should have the 
status of one of the Dominions This object 
was to be gained bv constitutional reforms 
It was recognized that the goal could not be 
reached lmmcdmtch nnd thnt there must bo 
a gradual advance The Extremists bolicv 
cd that India must work out her own politi 
cal salvation and attain independence This 
object was to lie gnined not hj the gradual 
evolution of constitutional reforms but bv a 
»I>ocdv destruction of the existing system 
Opposition to Government nnd its measures, 
wns regarded bv this jiartv ns the basis of its 
political creed The actions of Government 
wen susjiected or condemned not on their 
merits hut simply because thev were the 
net tons of an alien Government 

Swaraj " — The term hj which the Ex 
tmm t< at tin time commonlv expressed 
tl sir mm* was 'urara/ meaning liternllv 
relf guirnin ent It is a word which can 
ls-ar iw>inu*3mng< nt indeed wns pointed out 
t 0- Hi;h Court of Calcuttn liefore 100S 
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in connection with criminal proceedings 
taken against a man who had advocated 
Swaraj It may be interpreted as govern- 
ment by the people of India under British 
sovereignty — a kind of Home Rule within the 
British Empire It may also mean govern- 
ment by Indians and for Indians m complete 
independence of the British Parliament and 
Empire Swaraj was, for instance, 
explained by one of the papers started by the 
Extremists m 1906, which had -to be sup- 
pressed by (Government, as cc the absolute 
right of self-taxation, self-legislation and 
self-administration for the people of India ’ ’ 

Many Moderates subsequently adopted the 
term as embodying their ideal of dominion 
status for India, and after the introduction 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms its use 
became general while its meanings remained 
various On the one hand, those who desired 
the elimination of the British and secession 
from the British Empire could claim that 
Swaraj was their goal On the other hand, 
it could be, and was, used m the very differ- 
ent sense of government by Indians within the 
Empire The elusiveness of the term had 
its attractions for agitators, who could use 
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it to bring together advocates of different sys- 
tem*; of goiemment The confusion has been 
n dded to bi official use of the term Thus 
we find n resolution of the Government of 
Bengol issued b\ the Ministry of Locnl Self 
goiernnient in 1023 stating that " nil politi 
cnl pnrties in the countn nro in fnvoi r of 
Sirnrn 7 or self government while next venr 

in the I-ogislntne Assembly the Timuice 
Member of the Government of Indin declar- 
ed To-dm we are nil ‘•tunrnjists We nrc 
nil ngreed ns to the goal full responsible 
gmeriinunt for Indin within the Empire ” 
In rveent tunes ngnin the word hns been 
u*ed In Mr Gnndlu in n hind of spiri- 
tuil ns well ns n politicnl sense his teaching 
Irung thnt true patriots must shnho off the 
fitters tint slincblc their indnidunl Jives 
lx fon* thev nn fit for nntionnl freedom 
One of hi« chief followers Mr C It Bis 
shtionnn (1 m ( Jit Indian \ntionnl Congres: 
of 1022 tint M'-ori; is lndefinnlde nnd is nm 
to i outfit id with nm partindnr fonn ol 
nirnuti 1! Nest tear he pointed out thnt 
s r / nn ht m< an * If rmliintion nl 
1!" Ildnn pe pi of wlmli pohtinl mib 
} — ■ ,t„j , tils n part nnd it would not 

riv to sPi'U n hard nml fn t meaning tr 
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word to which such comprehensive signi- 
sation attached m the Indian mind 

The tone of the press. — Of all the weapons 
sed by the revolutionary Extremists none 
as so deadly as the printing press The 
round had long been' prepared by news- 
apers which had sown the seeds of disaffec- 
on A whole generation had grown up 
ader the influence of journals which spread 
isaffection either by open attack or covert 
lsmuation As already stated, after the re- 
eal of the Vernacular Press Act ofi 1878 
amoved a restraining influence, a section of 
tie Press grew more malignant and more 
aditious, until the penal law had to be 
Strengthened m 1898, but in spite of this, 
lisrepresentation and vilification of Gov- 
rnment, and! even overt sedition, went on 
Readily 

In Bengal, as elsewhere m India, many 
ewspapers were conducted with moderation 
nd fairness, but on the other hand there 
r ere others widely read, which m season and 
Lit of season, fostered racial hatred of the 
British and disaffection towards the Govern- 
tent The stock common-places of the 
lurnals of the latter class were that the 
Iritish drained the'oountry of its wealth, that 



the Government was cnllouB and indifferent 
to the welfare of India that justice was not 
administered lmpartialh between Europeans 
and Indians that famine and poverty, and 
even diseases like plague and malaria were 
the consequences of British rolo 

The number and \milenco of newspapers 
of this kind increased during the agitation 
started in 1005 Some even advocated the 
adoption of reiolutionan methods ns tho 
means of securing political independence 
Criminal proceedings failed to check much 
less stamp out the mischief The law 
reqmrid onK the registration of the printers 
of newspapers editors and manngers remain 
cd undetected in the background and tho 
printer as often as not was a noncntitv 
whom tlioi u«ed ns n tool In 100S nftcr 
the outrages mentioned in the next paragraph 
lmd occurred an Ait was passed b\ which 
if am mwspnprr published incitements to 
murder or nits of viohnrc or offrncps 
ngaui't the 1 \plosi\es Ait of the same icnr 
(' ' hitnli ruiraf.es or the preparation of 
I i el« f >r tlinr commission) Government 
wa amh'irirnl to stop the issue of the nrws 
) sje-r n merited and to confiscate the print 
presi ‘krne 0 f the tnnre inffammaton 



ncwspnpcis weie suppressed under this Act, 
but its scope being limited, it failed to keep 
within bounds the Hood of seditious piopn- 
ganda, and an effectual cheek was only 
applied by the Press Act passed in 1910 
The conditions which necessitated this en- 
actment are sufficiently explained in the 
following remarks made by Sir Herbert Ris- 
lev m introducing the Bill “ Every day,’’ 
lie said, the press proclaims, openly or by 
suggestion or allusion, that the only cure for 
the ills of India is independence from foreign 
rule, independence to be won by heroic deeds, 
self-sacrifiee, martyrdom on the part of the 
young — m anv case by some form of violence 
Hindu mythology, ancient and modern his- 
tory, and more especially the European liter- 
ature of revolution, are ransacked to furnish 
examples that justify revolt and proclaim its 
inevitable success The methods of guerilla 
warfare as practised m Circassia, Spain and 
South Africa, Mazzini’s gospel of political 
assassination, Kossuth’s most violent doc- 
trines, the doings of Russian Nihilists, 
the murder of the Marquis Ito , the dia- 
logue between Arjuna and Krishna m the 
Gita, a book that is to Hindus what the Imi- 
tation of Christ is to emotional Christians 





— nil these nre pressed into the service of in 
flaming impressionable minds ” 

Revolutionary methods — “ We are,” he 
went on to snv at the present moment con 
fronted with a murderous eonspirnci whose 
nim it is to subvert the Government of tho 
countrv and to make British role impossible 
In establishing general terrorism Their or 
gomzntion is efleetive and far reaching their 
numbers arc lielieied to lie considerable the 
leaders work in secret and nre lilindh oboved 
In their \oiithfnl followers The method 
the\ faroiir at present is political nssnssinn- 
tmn — the method of Mnzzini in his worst 
moods 



of a .small body of their own count iv- 
men, and that eiwl disunloi cuiild 
easily be created. A spirit of indiscipline 
and sedition was bred among the younger 
generation, to whose nervous excitability the 
doctrines of fieedom and nationalism preach- 
ed by agitators pioved a heady intoxicant 
rather than a healthy stimulant Their 
passions were fanned and a fanatical fer- 
vour inspired which nerved even weaklings to 
desperate deeds. 

Revolutionary associations. — They were 
organised m a number of associations called 
Samitis . , which were seminaries of sedition 
and schools for the study of anarchical prin- 
ciples and methods Of these the following 
account was given m the Report of the Sedi- 
tion Committee , 1918 “The associates formed 
a body called the Anusilan Samiti (society for 
the promotion of culture and training) One 
of these societies was soon m working order 
at Calcutta, the capital of Western, and 
another at Dacca, the capital of Eastern 
Bengal, They extended their ramifications 
m all directions At one time the Dacca 
society had 500 branches m towns and 
villages Besides these societies other less 



fonnnl groups collected but all ■were in- 
spired bv the same seditious principles and 
united in creating an atmosphere which 
would swell their ranks and facilitate their 
operations The atmosphere was to be creat- 
ed bv building up ' public opinion bj 
meins of newspapers songs and literature 
preaching secret meetings and associations 
Iinrest must be created Welcome there 
fore unrest whose historical tamo is 
revolt 

Political and industrial unrest — Oneof the 
eirlv forms of nctivitv consisted of stirring 
up industrial unrest Between 1005 and 1007 
agitators were bun among the workmen in 
Inrgi concerns in or near Calcutta which were 
managed In Government or hi Europeans, 
null ns printing pres e- rnilwnvs nnd jute 
mills Tlicv. funned sr called trade unions 
an I form nt' d stnkn not on account of nn\ 
grimuie grn enures hut for political motives 
> r tn i mhitur tin relations lvetuccn Tnro 
I“-UI owners or innmgir* and s-v far ns pos 
I'dr ti wrilcn Brui h nuthontv 
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Eastern Bengal, from which, said the Vice- 
roy m the Indian Legislative Council m Nov- 
ember 1907, came “ a daily story of assault, 
of looting, of boycotting and general lawless- 
ness, encouraged by agitators, who with an 
utter disregard for consequences, no matter 
how terrible, have, by public addresses, by 
seditious newspapers, by seditious leaflets, by 
itinerant secret agents, lost no opportunity 
of inflaming the worst racial feeling 55 

Revolutionary outrages* — At the end of 

1907 the revolutionary party began to resort 
to more violent methods According to one 
of its pamphlets, the terrorism of Govern- 
ment officials, European and Indian, would 
bring about the collapse of the machinery of 
Government A campaign of separate assas- 
sinations was recommended as the best con- 
ceivable method of paralyzing the bureau- 
cracy, arousing the people and inaugurating 
the initial stage of a revolution At the same 
time money for the prosecution of the cam- 
paign was to be obtained by the plunder of 
their defenceless countrymen, by what was 
known as political dacoity For many years 
afterwards Bengal was the scene of “ a series 
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of wilfully calculated crimes, of bomb out- 
rages of dacoities committed against help 
less people in farawaj villages, of secret mur 
ders of assassinations of Indian police offi 
ccrs "whose only fault was their courageous 
and underrating loialtv ” The weapons 
mosth used were revoU ers and bombs It did 
not it was pointed out require much muscle 
to shoot Europeans and bombs, usunllv 
charged with picric acid were casil\ manu 
factored— some small bombs suitable for 


separate assassinations others largo bombs 
which could be used for crowds or street fight 
ing The idea of obtaining assistance from 
the Indian nrnu was also in the forefront ob 
the reiolutionnries schemes and militnn 

n . I " fnntr ' Training Caialrv 
will Machine Gun Training Hide F\er 

nlemtw. 1 "' 1 "ere studied In 

ti to 

tontZ, th : n " 1 ° f I0n7 P' ot ' " <>r e hatched 

Tenant 

travelled , ?lr ^hdrew I raser 

r*i i > ^ i *. : ml r\ ° n ° trn,n <icmii 

l "^ h,, Wa linlein the per • 

jjT of the 

In the same month Mr \|!e n 
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who had been District Magistrate at Dacca, 
vas shot in the back at the railway station 
)f Goalundo and narrowly escaped with his 
ife Early m April 1908 an unsuccessful 
ittempt was made to murder with a bomb 
die French Maire of Chandernagore, who had 
excited resentment by some of his measures 
Dn the last day of that month two Eng- 
ish ladies at Muzaffarpur, Mrs and Miss 
Kennedy, were killed with a bomb intended 
for the District Judge, Mr Kmgsford, who 
is Chief Presidency Magistrate at Calcutta 
bad convicted some printers of seditious 
newspapers One of the murderers was exe- 
cuted, the other escaped by committing sui- 
cide on arrest This was the second attempt 
in the life of Mr » Kmgsford A parcel had 
ieen sent to him containing a book m the 
lover of which was an infernal machine, so 
iesigned that it would explode as soon as the 
look was opened Fortunately Mr Kmgs- 
ford did not open the parcel, .thinking it was 
merely a book which he had lent, and it 
remained unopened till the police obtained 
information of its existence 
A secret manufactory of bombs and explo- 
sives m the outskirts of Calcutta was dis- 
covered and raided by the police in May 

35 



1003 nnd a number of conspirators were 
arrested nnd put on trial in what was called 
the Alipore conspiracy case Their arrest 
appears for a time to have upset the plans of 
the reiolutionnn part), but not for long A 
bomb intended for the destruction of a tram 
car was exploded b\ a municipal fcart in 
Calcutta nnd between June 100S nnd April 
10(19 bombs were thrown nt trains near 
Calcutta on four different occasions only once 
with serious results 


A 'cndetta now commenced against those 
who unearthed or exjiosed the conspirators 
pinna In \ugust 190S an approver was 
mtirdi rod m the Alipore Jail In two prison 
ere who were under trial for conspirnct In 
Septemler a |>olicc sub inspector who had 
nrrestrel one of the murderers of Mrs nnd 
Mi s Kennedt was shot dead in a lane in 
fnhutta this was unit the first of a number 
of retaliatory murders of iKiluemcn In 
Non taler llllN „ determined atlcmpt was 
n-ad, t„ immhr Nr \mlrcw Iraser while 
a trn Itn„ a puhln incolm) in t nlcultn \s 
f was \ a mg tip |„ the platform n toiintr 
' s'h ru hnl forward with a loaded 

" ' r "'l V ,J ? V 'fahtnh Main 

Mel! imp Itahadur < ( Ilurduan with eml 
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courage interposed lnmself between Sir 
Andrew Fraser and the assassin, who- was 
mly a few paces away and twice pulled the 
trigger but providentially the revolver missed 
ire eacli tune. 

Political dacoities. — At the same time a 
lumber of dacoities were committed to 
upply the party with funds They were - 
ustified by its leaders on the ground that 
he party was working for the good of India, 
md that it was right to collect money for that 
lurpose It was argued that if money was 
Lot subscribed voluntarily, it must be exact- 
d by force that theft and daooity were 
rimes because they were against the social 
;ood, but not political dacoity because those 
dio committed it were aiming at promoting 
hat good These dacoities were also known 
s bhadra \ok dacoities, because they were 
ommitted by members of the educated middle 
lass, who m Bengal are known as bhadra 
oh, the nearest equivalent m English is per- 
taps gentlemen robberies 

The dacoits were Commonly armed with 
evolvers and their depredations showed care- 
ul preparation and organization, e g , the 
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members observed a certain discipline, obey- 
ing orders conveyed by -whistles or bugles 
telegraph wires were cut tp prevent timeh 
news of a dncoity reaching tho police, in nnc 
near Calcutta tavi-cnbs were used One tvpi 
cal dacoita of this bind which occurred in thi 
Dacca district in 1008 ma; be mentioned 
A bodi of about 50 aoung men weann; 
masks and armed with rcaolvers, nflcs am 
daggers came to a riverside villngo ear 
rounded the house of a wealth} resident am 
took awav cash to the aalue of Us 25 000, 
liesides jewellers Thcv shot dead a chavh 
dar or a lllngc policeman who attempted to 
stop them and made off in their boat pursned 
through the breadth of the district b\ villa 
gers and police who feared to make n dirrct^ 
nttacl on so well nrmed n bodv of desperado- 
es During the pursuit the latter killed 
thrti ard wounded Severn! others nnd sue 
reeded in i raping unscathed 


Government measures —In order to rope 
with the situation Ooreminent nrmed itself 
' nil *;>e<nl power* In 1007 the Ccditimu 
Mrvin - Vt was pass,-,] which enabled Dis - 
tri M3 r i<tntm to prnlnhit nnv inretmg 
lilsK to jir hu r selitmn or disturb public 
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tranquillity. Further, in any area specially 
proclaimed by Government no meeting might 
be held, except with previous permission'or 
after due notice to the police, for the discus- 
sion of any subject of a political character 
or likely to cause disturbance or create public 
excitement The duration of this measure 
was limited to three years, but it was extend- 
ed to 1911, when a permanent Act of a simi- 
lar nature but milder m its provisions was 
placed on the statute book As the activities 
of the revolutionaries developed and became 
more dangerous, further measures were neces- 
sary, and m 1908 the Newspapers (Incitement 
to Offences) Act and the Explosive Substances 
Act were passed The former, as already 
stated, gave Government authority to sup- 
press newspapers which advocated murder or 
violence , the latter, which followed the lines 
of an English Act of the same name passed in 
1883, was directed against anarchical crime, 
penalizing those who manufactured or kept 
or used explosives for criminal purposes 

These Acts were followed m December 
1908 by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
which prescribed a special procedure and a 
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special court for the trial of anarchical out- 
rages It prouded that in the case of speci 
fied offences such as criminal conspiracies 
against the State and other heinous crimes, 
there might be a preliminnn ex parte 
enquin held in camera, and that the actual 
trial might bo held b\ a special tribunal con 
sisting of three High Court Judges The Act 
nl=o gate Gmernment power to suppress the 
dangi nus rnolutionan societies called »ami 
tt'r \ month earlier Goternment had 
t'ccrused it- e\trnordmar\ powers under 
llegulnti m III of IBIS b\ plncing under 
detention without trial the head of the 
nm-t dangerous >om,t, with eight others 
Tlmir do|Kirtntion was a striking mnnifcstn 
tion of the powers of Gaaernmcnt It pro- 
duced a deep impression ns showing both the 
public and the rciolutionnn parts that Got 
rromom had roeources m resene and would 
no h-sitati tause them Two months later 
V Iri innnn 1^19 the mcnMiren known n* 
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Unrest and Reforms 1809-21. 

The Morley-Minto Reforms, 1909. — The 

constitutional changes known as the Morley- 
Minto Reforms were intended, m the words 
of their authors, to recognise the natural as- 
pirations of educated men to share in the gov- 
ernment of their country The steps taken 
with this object consisted of a greater asso- 
ciation of Indians with both the executive 
government and the legislatures, imperial 
and provincial, combined with the enlarge- 
ment of the latter and an extension of their 
functions 

Two Indians were appointed members of 
the India Council m England, m order that 
the Secretary of State might have first-hand 
knowledge of the views of Indians, one of 
those first appointed was a Bengali gentle- 
man, who had been a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, Mr (afterwards Sir) 
G Gupta An Indian was also for the 
first time made a member of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, the first to be 
appointed was a Bengali barrister, Mr S P 
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Sinhn (now Lord Sinha of Raipur), whc 
wns succeeded by a Muhnmmndnn bnrcistei 
from Bihar Mr (afterwards Sir) Ah Imam 
\n Executive Council was associated with th( 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal consisting 
of three members of whom one wns at 
Indian the first Indian member was Rajt 
Kishori Lnl Goswnmi At the same time i 
seat was reserved for an Indian on each o 
the Executixe Councils existing in Bomba' 
and Madras 

The changes made in the Legislutiv 
Councils were an extension of the cxistinj 
system following the lines lnid down in 1802 
Tlic x were ailnrgcd the elected clement wn 
increased and members were guen the righ 
to mnie resolutions on matters of public inter 
est Thesi if carried were not binding 01 
tin* exeeutne government tliev were mere! 
rtvommi millions which the latter could nc 
rejit nr no' at its discretion rinnnee com 
mitt -es were al o set up which could from 
n limited portion of the annual budget t r 
tl e» opiM deal nnh with tin surplus left me 
after the Cm eminent had nllocited mourn fo 
the npprmril In it In Bengal til 

t ixiteum htmiW of iremliers of the Ivegisln 
tne ( ir il was railed from 0(1 to 50 nm 
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.there was an elected majority Direct elec- 
tion with territorial constituencies was not 
introduced The Muhammadans were allow- 
ed separate representatives and a communal 
electorate Other members were elected by 
municipalities and District Boards voting m 
groups or by special constituencies, such as 
the Calcutta Corporation, the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, the great land owners, and commer- 
cial interests 

Statements of policy. — In promulgating 
these reforms Lord Morley insisted that the 
Government of India, in its legislative as well 
as its executive character, must remain sub- 

f # 7 

ordinate to the British Government and the 
Imperial Parliament , he would have no part 
or lot m establishing any form of parlia- 
mentary government m India This policy 
was reaffirmed by Lord Crewe, his successor 
as Secretary of State for India, who 
m 1912 announced in Parliament that 
self-government on colonial lines was 
neither the hope nor the goal of the policy of 

^ the British Government “There is,” he said, 
tc a certain section m India which looks for- 
ward to a measure of fself-government ap- 
proaching that which has been granted in the 
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Dominions I see no future for India on 
these lines The experiment of extending n 
measure of self government prnctienllv free 
from Pnrlmmentnrv control to n race which 
is not our own c\ en though that race onio\ s 
the services of the best men belonging to our 
rare is one which cannot be tried " 

In the snme sear the Government of India 
announced that the onh possible solution 
would appear to lie gradunllv to give the pro 
unces a larger measure of self government 
until nt Inst India would consist of a number 
of administrations autonomous in nil provin 
cm! nttnirs with the Government of Indin 
above them nil and possessing power to inter 
fere in rases of misgmemmrnt but ordinarilj 
restricting their functions to matters of impe 
rial eonetni This stniement was endorsee 
bv Mr Mi ntagu then I nder Sevre*arv ol 
Male for India a« showing the trend ol 
Hritidi pnlirv nnd the lines on which it wni 
prop' cd t> advance It in heated he said 
t! goal , i„ r [, [0 i^, reaclud 

hr lung however was done to give cftecl tr 
tl i< polios 

Event! from 1000 to 1014 — Tlte Morlev 
'Hoiirwf. m tl iu r !i welcomed nt first 



failed to satisfy the desire of the politically- 
minded for fuller power It was found 
that the sphere within which the Legislative 
Councils could affect the action of the Govern- 
ment was closelv circumscribed As stated 

% 

by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford m 
their joint report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms (3918), the national consciousness 
and the desire for political power were grow- 
ing rapidly in the minds of educated Indians, 
the Councils with their limited' opportunities 
proved to be an insufficient safety valve, 
popular conventions, such as the National 
Congress, where speakers were free to attack 
the Government and give vent to their own 
aspirations, untrammeled by rules of business 
or the prospect of a reply, regained their 
ascendancy 

Still less did the Morley-Mmto reforms 
succeed m reconciling the revolutionary 
party The basic principle of those reforms 
was the co-operation of Indians with the 
Government, and co-operation, was the anti- 
thesis of the revolutionaries’ policy They 
were not diverted from efforts to attain their 
aim, viz , ultimately to subvert British rule, 
to employ assassination and terrorism as a 
means to that end, to obtain help, if possible, 



from scpovs of the Indian nrmv and to raise 
funds bv plunder for the furtherance of their, 
schemes A significant proof of their 
unchanged attitude was soon seen In Fch 
man 1000 a Bengali pleader who hnd acted 
ns Public Prosecutor in cases against members 
of tho parts during the previous year, was 
shot dead while leaving the police court at 
Aliporc Outrages of tliL hind with which 
the public hnd nlrcndj become unplcnsanth 
familiar followed one after another with 
little intermission ns the result of whnt 
I-oril Mmto described ns ni system of sedi 
timij writing and seditious speahing of 
Unparalleled v lolence vociferating to lieguilcd 
\omh thni outrage is the ev idenec of patriot 
I'm and its reward a mnrtvrs crown ’ 
Moreover oven the more moderate Bengnli 
neunpapers \ lowed with n strange cnllousuc'S 
mines fortlm justification of which it political 
motive was put forward 
s imt!ar crimes wi re committed outside 
Bengal Tim rctolutionan partv hnd not Invn 
confined to chat province th< same pernicious 
As ttit es d murderous no thods wen ndvo 
ra et| elseolirre In IPoa f ( , r instance 
s ir \\ dint 1 1 nr/m \\ vllie Pohtiral U’C 
a l! e It In O n e and a Pvr»ee gentleman 
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named Dr Laleaca were murdered in Lon- 
don; two bombs were tin own at the Viceroy, 
Lord Minto, at Ahmedabad m Gujarat, but 
failed to explode owing to faulty construc- 
tion. an attempt was made, also with a 
bomb, on the life of the Deputy Commis - 
sioner of Umballa; in the Bombay presidency 
Mr Jackson, Collector of Nasik, was shot 
dead while attending a farewell entertain- 
ment given in his honour Again, at the end 
of 1912. when Lord Hardinge, who had suc- 
ceeded Lord Minto as Viceroy m 1910, was 
riding 'on an elephant in a State procession 
through Delhi, a bomb was thrown at him, 
which wounded him and killed an attendant 
who was just behind him 

Without going into the question of how 
far the Bengal party inspired or partici- 
pated in these and other outrages, it is beyond 
doubt that the inflammatory literature 
produced by it was disseminated, and that 
members of its societies were active, in other 
parts of India The Samiti at Dacca, 
whoh had been proscribed at the end of 1908, 
established its headquarters m Calcutta 
and not only spread over Bengal but extended 
ics operations to Assam, the Punjab, the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 





The province of Bihnr and Onssn vvnB how- 
ever but slightlv affected Bengali ugitntore 
being able to innhe little impression on its 
educated classes much less on its sturdy 
agriculturists 

The cflortR of Government to put down 
the movement during these tears were largclv 
frustrated b\ its unwillingness to resort 
after 1000 to ettra judicial measures sudi ns 
deportation without tnnl under Regulation 
III of 1 <5 1 C< and bv the riifTicultv of obtaining 
evidence sufficient for conviction in judi- 
cial trails— a difRctiltv enhnneed lit thelinder- 
ground working of secret societies and the 
terrorism which ihev established So much 
was this tilt- n t tint carlv in 191-1 
it was recogut oil thnt the forces of law nnd 
ortb r working through the ordinan channels 
wen Is-iti n On rhe other hand the murder- 
ous activities of the revolutionaries were 
iwinned In ihe ilifficnliv of obtaining 
i -I**rr> arms nml ninmunitinn until Augi st 
1911 wl on a theft from a firm of gunmakcin 
in < d utla pave them a mpph of Maurer 
1" 's and 49 non rounds of ammunition 

Kn-r rvptr i\r \ct« wire pi*<cd hv die 
(slittvr ( moil of India during these 
firirir, ill t( e I*rr s Act of 1010 the 



Seditious Meetings Act of 1911, which has 
been mentioned m the preceding chapter, 
and tiie Criminal Law Amendment Act of 
d 913 The Press Act gave Government a 
much-needed power of control over printing 
presses and newspapers Those who became 
keepers of presses after its enactment were 
required to give security, and if they printed 
or published prohibited matter, e g , incite- 
ments to murder or acts of violence, seditious 
matter or matter tending to intimidate public 
servants or private individuals, the security 
might be forfeited with the offending publica- 
tion, while a second offence rendered the 
printing press liable to confiscation Simi- 
lar provisions applied to those who became 
publishers of newspapers after the passing of 
the Act This Act had a salutary effect 
The Criminal Amendment Act of 1913 
amended the law relating to conspiracy by 
making it penal to conspire to commie an 
offence even though no overt act was com- 
mitted m pursuance of the object of the 
conspiracy 

r The War, 1914-18. — The outbreak of war 
with Germany showed how little the general 
population had been infected with the poison 
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of disaffection There was an outburst ol 
loialtj winch was sustained till its close 
Not to mention other manifestations, the 
Bengalis anxious to disprove the aspersion! 
of Mneaiila) on their race, raised at 
netne service battalion the 40th Bengalis, 
which served overseas in Mesopotamia 
Readiness to serve in the armj was a new 
development in Bengal The battalion wa 
disbanded after the war but in 1921 

two battalions of Bengalis were formes 
ns part of the Indian Territorial Torcc 
one a battalion of 04th Russell 
Infantrv and the other a batulioi 

of the liiivcritv Training Corps Mucl 
was also done to Mipplv lascars nnd labourer 
for vrorl overseas In lOlfe over 13 00! 
loscnia, wi re sent out who did excellent worl 
in ihc nun hunt service 20 000 non-com 
haunts were enrolled in Calcutta and ncnrl 
111 mu iu other parts of the province Caeha 
and s vllirt some prisoners m jails eve 
nitniileerrd for ■ non combatant service 5 
M«-w [Hitamia In Bilinr and On*"sa ns poo: 
ns re, niilin^. v as orgunired 100 to 400 com 
1 Monts were mb ted montlilv for tie 
r ~v whdr 13000 iron were ttirollcd fo 
bt jr torps alu-rtler 7 0O0 nien from tli 
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Santal Parganas and Chota Nagpur served 
in labour corps m France 

At the same time, the manufacture of 
munitions and supplies for the armies m 
Mesopotamia and East Africa gave an 
immense stimulus to industry and called 1 into 
being new and important enterprises The 
natural resources of both provmces m coal, 
iron, mica and timber were exploited for the 
cause of the allies The rails manufactured 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jam- 
shedpur provided not only for Mesopotamia, 
but also for Egypt, Palestine and East 
Africa The jute mills worked to their 
utmost capacity, and the millions of sand- 
bags which they produced for the trenches 
took the place of the sacks of commerce 
As the war went on, the feeling that 
Indians should have a larger share m the 
government of their country, the doctrine of 
India for the Indians, gained new strength, 
especially after 1915 The claim' 1 that the 
allies were champions of nationalism against 
autocratic despotism was eagerly taken up 
The principle of cc self-determination ” was 
L acclaimed The columns of the Bengali 
newspapers were more and more filled with 
demands that this principle should be speedily 
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npplie 1 to India The trend of political , 
thought at this time is well described ba 
Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in their 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
(1018) The war 1ms come to be regarded 
more and more clcarh ns a struggle between 
'ilerti and dcft[>otis!n a struggle for the 
right of all people to rule their own destinies 
Mtentmn is repeatedh called to the fact that 
in Turope llntain is fighting on the side of 
lilerii and it is urged that Britain cannot 
denv to the people of India tlint for which 
she is herself fighting in Fnrope and in the 
fight for which she has been helped hj India’s 
hi md and treasure The speeches 1 

rtf I ngli«h mid \mernan statesmen p^£ 
rimming the lira <it\ for dtstroung G< r 
man militarism and for conceding the right 
of o If d Urmiimtion la the nations have 
had mm h cITcet upon polita-il opinion in 
Ii dia and hast contributed to give new force 
and wtnliu la tin dtinnud for self gun rti 
n <- 1)1 whiih was ninhiii), itself more widils 
felt union,, the progressist nation of the 

J-eiple 

I ractmal repression was giu n lo this fis 1 - 
1' t tire- ahlislm rnt in ^ptrnilsw 
e' » H e I'ule Ij-amie i » ||, r uutintnr of 
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Mrs Annie Besant, who was an ardent cham- 
pion of the cause of India for the Indians 
This body was especially active m Madras, 
where it was founded, but its propaganda 
extehded to Bengal and Bihar Its pro- 
gramme was accepted by both the Indian 
National Congress and the Moslem League, 
which towards the end of the same year found 
common ground m a definite scheme of self- 
government The formulation of such a 
scheme and its adoption by the chief politi- 
cal organisation of the Muhammadans, as 
well as by the Congress party, marked a new 
consolidation of political thought and endeav- 
our Self-government could no longer be 
regarded as a vague aspiration now that its 
meaning was expressed m concrete proposals 
and a programme of constitutional reform 
was drawn up 

The attitude of Muhammadans. — During 
the first half of the nineteenth century the 
Muhammadans of Bengal and Bihar were 
stirred by the Wahabi movement described m 
Chapter XXI That movement had a poli- 
> tical as well as spiritual side It aimed not 
only at spiritual regeneration, i e , the purg- 
ing of Islam and the restoration of a purer 

36 a 
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fom of faith but nl=o nt the establishmeut 
of Islam ns a political power The stimulus 
of the movement died nwai in the second half 
of the nineteenth centun,, but it hnd succeeded 
in kindling an incren«ed religious fervour, 
cspccinH' among the Muhammadans of 
Eastern Bengal The Muhnmmndans geno 
rnlh were contented and lotnl holding aloof 
from political agitation and reflating to have 
am alliance with the Congress parte Their 
leaders even unproved with the neccssite for 
educational advance so that thev might be 
able to bold tluir own against Hindu compe 
t it ion thee looked lo rducation rather than 
to agitation for the protection of their inter 
e ts 1hc\ wire moved out of this attitude 
of political ipuc'ccine In the Morlet Minto 
rt forms ami in I'mft obtained from the 
A i.rrm I>ird Minto recognition of their 
i him tint s|nnal prowimn should lie made 




forth, m In***! not merrlv on their munencnl 
* rn »*h I tr* ul-o nn thoir jwlitin! ini|>ort 
ni v Tl v wiit ucamlm^U u\on fjKS’inl 
r* ,»r ^Rtitton b\ a d nmunil i lectorntc 
\t tl r vtrd* tim<* l**^nn tn roUfe th** 

* '" r ! < r * Tlir* jmtcutm wn* tin -< 

r- t n f th«* \\\ liwln Mo-ilrm \\t 

f ' 1' | l ,,f ' nrt <*f th^tr inter* t* mkiil 
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and economic as well as political Its poli- 
tical programme was “ the orderly develop- 
ment of the country under the Imperial 
Crown ’ 5 The idea of self-government advo- 
cated by the Congress party was scouted as 
impracticable In 1908 its president, Sir 
Ali Imam, declared that it was the sacred 
duty of the League to save the Muhammadan 
community from the political error of joining 
m an organization like the Congress, which 
m the mam cried for the moon, while m 1910 
Sir Valentine Chirol wrote m Indian Unrest 
“ It may be confidently asserted that never 
before have the Muhammadans of India as a 
whole identified their interests and their 
aspirations so closely as at the present day 
with the consolidation and permanence of 
British rule ” 

In 1916 the Moslem League^, as already 
stated, joined with the Congress m putting 
forward a scheme of self-government of the 
colonial type as the goal of political endeav- 
our The rapprochement between the two 
bodies was due to the control of the League 
passing into the hands of an advanced section 
of Muhammadans, which repudiated its 
former policy This policy had been based 
on the belief that Muhammadan interests 
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would bo protected b\ the Goi eminent nnd 
would be sacrificed b\ the Congress parti the 
success of which it was thought would pro 
ducc riindu asccndnnci It wns abandoned 
parth in consequence of the nttnetion of the 
idea of self goiernment for India which 
grew in poptilnru\ ns the sense of Indian 
nntionaliti grew nnd parth to a grndunl 
lo s of faith and confidence in the Goiernment 
ns the gunrdiun of Muhammadan interests 
The latter feeling wns connected with 
international politics for it wns thought that 
Itighnd had failed to support Titrhci still 
the griatcM Mulmnimadan powir ngninst 
ngen sion It wn« strengthened hi the nn 
liniment tf the I’artitinnnf Hengnl in 1 012" 
F-n -*i rti H< ngal and \ sani had lieen regarded 
ns n Mi' h m prmimi m the sense that it nn* 
expected tint Muhammadans lining niinuri 
ralh pr< pom!' rant their inti rests eduen 
ti uni ami o’her would liespeunlh cherished 
T1 - Mulnmm id ms of that pronnee had 
suCrriai froai and rx*si ted (hi lawh*s lies* 
win h attend'd the agitation ngniint thr 
I artiti i I-nrd Mori is nnnomiee m lit 
ti at t! 1’irtitm j was a ''It led f n; " wns rr 
Cthlria - I'lan phd.a and tin ration ol 
(• aril - in am ullm„ il was h..hed on n> 


a breach of faith and as a triumph for hostile 
agitation It seemed that the Muhammadan 
support of Government throughout that agi- 
tation had gone for nothing, and the conserva- 
tive section found it difficult to meet the 
argument that more was to be got from active 
agitation than from passive acquiescence 

Continued revolutionary outrages. — 

During the war the revolutionaries’ tactics 
remained the same, except that, as shown 
later, they designed to produce a rising % with 
the help of Germany The melancholy list 
of ruthless murders and dacoities planned and 
executed by these implacable enemies of 
British rule grew longer By April 1918 the 
number of outrages committed by them in 
Bengal since 1906 totalled 210 and of 
attempted outrages 101, altogether 82 per- 
sons had been killed and 121 wounded, while 
the number of persons whose complicity was 
known to the police was over 1,000 The 
province of Bihar and Orissa, however, 
remained almost immune from infection, 
though it was used’ as a seedbed for propa- 
ganda, it took no real root 
The outrages reached a climax m 1915 and 
1916, after which the movement was held in 
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clicck In the firm and capable ndmimstra- 
tton of Lord Bonaldshnv s Go\ eminent, b) 
the use of tho powers gnen b} Regulation III 
of 1816 nnd b\ a new weapon which Gotero- 
incnt possessed in the shnpc of the Defence 
of Indin Vet Before this Act wns brought 
into force the fair trial of persons accused 
of rciolutionnn crime had been rendered 
practical!! lmjiossible In the murders of police 
officers approvers witnesses nnd am one 
suspected of haling gnen information or 
help to the police Terrorism prerented nn 
open nnd impartial trial in the ordinnn 
Courts for witncs es were afraid to givoew- 
dence ojicnh lest thci should Lie assassinated 
The ordimri laws being appropriate onlj 
to normal conditions of crime nnd not to 
widespread conspinu ics worbing In means 
of ris re murder and terrorism a special 
| r sedan was prv-i rdx-d In the IX fence of 
India Ait Till* im asun which was passed 
in ardor to pno id for the snfi t\ and dt f< nre 
i f It: In during the war came into rllect in 
Iblo It j roinlrd for tie appointnn lit ot 
•jsa n) trdiirnls for tin prompt trial of 
reo luti urv i rimes without cither commit 
i e | r < er-dm i or rulenpient judicial 
aj ,s-d Bales whi'h had a mmt silularr 
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effect, were also made under the Act, autho- 
rizing the arrest and internment of persons 
dangerous to the peace By the end of 1918 
there were 100 Stale prisoners m confinement 
under Regulation HI of 1818, while 700 were 
interned, ? e , living under supervision with 
their freedom of movement restrained, under 
the Defence of India Act The result was 
that for the first year since 1907 no member 
of the public was murdered and only three- 
police officers were killed by the revolution- 
ary party 

Intrigues with Germany, 1915. — Further 
proof of the lengths to which the Bengal 
revolutionary party was prepared to go was 
afforded by a plot, which they made m 1915, 
to import arms and start a rising with: 
German help They were m touch with a 
body known as the Ghadr or mutiny party r 
which had been established at San Francisco- 
with the object of starting a revolution in 
India, and the whole scheme was under the 
Iirection of the German Consul-General 
at Shanghai, who again acted under 
orders from the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington Funds, supplemented by local dacoit- 
ies, were obtained from the Germans and 
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from conspirators in America nntl Bengali 
emissaries wont to Bataan in Jnao to arrange 
(Id ills oith German agents there 

\ steamer osimed In a Gcrmnn firm left 
C alifornm for Batavia from nliich it Tins 
intended to make for n place named Rni 
Mangnl in the Snndnrbnns Arms ncre to 
lie lnnded there and then sent to Calcutta 
Bnlasorc and ITntin an island off the coast of 
\oaklmli Gorman officers who were c\ 
ported In the steamer were to go 
to h astern Bengal nnd there raise nml 
train armies ( alcuttn uas to lie isointed In 
Mowing Op bridges on tin Madras Bengal 
Nagpur and Bast Indian Rnilwn\s One 
Knl\ was to conimtrntt on Ifatm and after 
rrniring Instern Ihngnl to march on Cal 
rutta The ( ahaitta parti «as to soi7e nil 
arms nn 1 arnimls round it to take Tort 
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conspiracy was disclosed and arrests took 
place m such distant places as Shanghai, 
Singapore and America, which were followed 
by trials in San Francisco and Chicago Two 
of the Bengali leaders, who were discovered 
'fiuth a small gang in Balasore, were shot dead 
m a fight with a small body led by the Magis- 
trate of the district, and the Calcutta section 
after this fled for refuge to French territory 
at Chanderna^ore 

The Komagata Maru incident, 1914. — The 

year before this what is known as the Koma- 
gata Maru incident had occurred A certain 
Sikh chartered a Japanese steamer, the Koma- 
gata Maru , through a German agent at 
Hongkong with the idea of landing emigrants 
m Canada m defiance of the immigration 
rules Nearly 400 passengers, mostly Sikhs, 
^ere taken on board at Hongkong, Shanghai 
and Japanese ports, but were not allowed to 
land at Vancouver or on the return journey 
at Hongkong The steamer then left for 
Calcutta, filled with angry and disappointed 
men, among whom members of the Ghodr 
party had been busy preaching revolt They 
landed at Budge-Budge, where the Govern- 
iuent of India provided a special tram to take 
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Turbulence subsided after troops, infnntr} 
nmt cai aln lm<l been drafted in and million 
po-ts connected hj cnvnln and motor ear 
patrols lnd lieen established The moba 
monied direct conflict with the troops and 
pursuit was impeded bv the flooded state 
of the count n The diflercnt bands of ptl 
lagers melted aunt when troop appeared and 
reassembled to commit fresh outrages out of 
their reach The rising had scarcell been 
quelled in ^hahabad when it broke out across 
tin ntcr'-on in an area of COO square miles 
in tin district of Gain There too it waa 
quid U put down b\ moimg troops into the 
disturbed area Imt n it nil mer 30 i illages had 
Ixfii nttai led or plundered 

The outbreak IdMid altogether little 
over a fortm a Its further contimi 
time would u i-. Mined, lnu sit the whole 
of Ilibar nllarcnnd fcrunnh nflcited he 
• > rni districts of the l ruled Produces * 
Tins dnnin r v a- happdi merted nnd the 
' :tr ninfuieil within local limits hi tin 
jro np ntul dlntiM* ns of million force 
In true nm the nuthnal the Gmernmrnt 
i / llthnr and tlrma fits lired that * to find 

o l|« > 111 I, „ W u l 
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any parallel to the state of turmoil and dis- 
order, it is necessary to go back over a period 
of sixty years to the days of the great Mutiny 5r 
The disturbed area coincided with that 
affected by the Mutiny of 1857, and the out- 
rages committed were of the same character 
m both years — murders, robberies, arson, 
sacrilege and rape 

s 

i 

There is much that is mysterious about the 
causes of the outbreak It was represented 
at the time that it was due to the intense feel- 
ing of Hindus about the sacrifice of cows by 
Muhammadans , and some colour was lent to 
, this idea by the fact that the outbreak began 
during the Bakr-Id festival (when cows are 
commonly sacrificed by Muhammadans) and 
that there had been a dispute on the subject 
m one of the first ^ullages attacked That 
dispute, however, had been amicably settled, 
and the Hindus of the village not only took 
no part in the attack but actually sheltered 
and protected their Muhammadan fellow- 
villagers The attacks on the Muhamma- 
dans moreover took place after the dav of 
* sacrifice there had been no provocation 
from the Muhammadan*?, and there are other 
factors which preclude the explanation that 
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it was morcU the outcome of spontancoui 
local fanaticism 

It is at least certain thnt the rising was tin 
result of a plot secreth made BuddcnV 
caccuted and carcfulh organized Snow 
lnll letters called patim inciting tin 
Hindus itgniast the Muhammadans nn< 
promising help from the Germans nn< 
Hengalis had lieen rent out broadcast ote 
nil art a extending far lieiond tin actual circl 
of disturkance Tlie largi Imdirs of Hindu 
which gathered togotlttr were led In Hindi 
zammdars who directed opt rations on horse 
hack or from elephants One zamindar a 
hast wn* pcrxtmthd thnt lie would reign n 
llaja otcr Itilnr Tin moist uelrt nliou 
(ailing on tin linim of a dc-tet nilnnt of Kim 
''High win* had heath d thr r\ Im Uion m 
I* dead in 11*57 tether cri^s were \ uton t 
th (it rnuuis and Tin rule of the Tiijn 
Is oirr 
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have been entertained was due partly to a 
credulity which was easily exploited and 
partly to the fact that recruiting for the 
army had been started m Shahabad and was 
construed as a proof that British troops had 
been used up m the war The issue of 
currency notes for one rupee was similarly 
believed to be due to the exhaustion of the 
monetarv resources of Government, while 
the minds of the people were unsettled by the 
long continuance of the war and by the appear- 
ance of agitators preaching the doctrine of 
Home Rule for India The existence of such 
subversive propaganda was taken as evidence 
of the loss of power and authority by Govern- 
ment At the same time it is noticeable that 
except for cutting telegraph wires, damage 
was not done to Government property and 
that the use of firearms was eschewed The 
whole outbreak was directed against Muham- 
madans and undoubtedly gave -vent to the 
inveterate animosity of Hindus against them 
It is equally certain that it would never have 
occurred had it not been believed that British 
rule was coming to an end and that the forces 
of disorder could be let loose with impunity 
Even so, the authors of the plot and their 
precise motives remain obscure 
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The outbreak was nil the more remnrhnble 
because the Moslem League mid the Congress ' 
parte mninlj Hindu m character had 
rccentlj entered into an entente for political 
purposes It senes at least to sboiv hoar 
little control the political leaders had 
at this time over the peasantre in 'Ilia 
part of the cuuntn the outbreaks being 
an inopportune disproof of the idea of unit! 
among Hindus and Muhammadans which 
that nero seeking to promote It oIm) shown 
the latent annno-nti 1 h tween the two coin 
munition which still ixists in «omc parts of 
the coimtrv and tin ca«e with winch it can 
Is fanned into a dangerous flnme ns well ns 
the Karen with wlmli a popular inoiemcnC 
catiL otgimnal and the rnpwhte with which 
it can spnad 

Mr Montagu’s announcement, 1917 — In 
\u us t 1017 lr < than six u<a ks Ik fori the«e 
<h iifhamn la-gan «■ Montagu c ti'(retnra 
< t ''tnte for India madi n nnmentniiK 
Jin mat i-nt if n mw and more Idler 
at [ dm in trpti t„ n iptr-tion nd nl 
in t! f |l i f «f In mi one It rt-itr*! 

1 1 1 ’m of Ilia Mujimh « film rniii, ut 
m 1 I* hi ’i *? - ft u-rni-mit id India nrr hi 


complete accord, is that of the increasing' 
association of Indians m ever}* branch of the 
administration and the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to- 
the progressive realization of responsible 
government m India as an integral part of 
the British Empire They have decided that 
substantial steps m this direction should be 
taken as soon as possible . . 

Progress m this policy can only be achieved by 
successive stages The British Government 
and the Government of India, on whom the res- 
ponsibility lies for the welfare and advance- 
ment of the Indian peoples, must be judges of 
the time and measure of each advance, and 
they must lie guided by the co-operation receiv- 
ed by those upon whom new opportunities of 
service will thus be conferred and by the ex- 
tent to which it is found that confidence can be 
reposed m their sense of responsibility ” 

Opposition to the Reforms Scheme. — 

Mr Montagu himself visited India and with 
the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, drew up a 
scheme of constitutional reform When, in 
1918 their proposals were published, murmurs 
of disappointment and the clamour of opposi- 
tion were heard Mrs Besant, for instance. 
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chnnctemcd the scheme ns lending to n line 
lxivond winch its nuthors ennnof go — n per 
pettinl slaien which cnn onh lie broken l>\ n 
reiolution The reforms were scouted hi 
mm ns lnndcrpintc the\ were opposed h\ 
othtrs from more sinister motives i e 
liecmtse the\ were liheH to contribute to pence 
nnd put the people out of svmpithv with the 
spirit of revolt herens in 1917 the Con 
press pn«ced r. resolution nshinp for full res 
ponsihle poiernment within 11 \cors it now 
pressed for its ncvomplishmcnt without 
<lcln\ 



and generally known as the Rowlatt Act, was 
passed in accordance with its recommenda- 
tions This measure, which conferred on 
Government the power to restrain personal 
liberty without trial, aroused keen resent- 
ment It was represented to be an insult to 
Indians and a potential engine of oppres- 
sion, though it was directed solely against 
anarchical crime which the ordinary law had 
failed to suppress It was also of temporary 
duration, for it was to continue in opera- 
tion for only three years after the end of 
the war, and it was, m fact, never put into 
force It has been said, before now, that 
it is a weakness of the Government of 
India to arm itself with powers which it 
is reluctant to use 

A furious agitation against the Act was 
started m 1919 Grave disturbances took, 
place m the Punjab, which were described by 
a special commission of inquiry (the Hunter 
Committee) as open rebellion The stern 
measures of repression adopted there exace- 
rabated public feeling The susceptibilities 
of the Muhammadans were excited by the 
agitation over the Khilafat question mention- 
ed below All classes moreover were affected 
by the rise of prices, depreciation of the 



■\ nine of mone\ nnd economic stress, which 
wire nn nflcrmnth of the war and ndd 
cd to the pent i\ nr restlessness The\ 
were connected pnrth with n failure of 
the monsoon but mninK with the enhance- 
ment of price' in Europe ns n result of n 
reduced production of the ncce-sitics of life 
nnd nn inflitmn of pnper currenc\ hut 
the Indian press seized the opportumt\ to 
nnl i out thnt (lovcrnment sins responsible 



went of Bihar and Orissa as a member of a 
commission which investigated the charges 
which lie made 

He now seized the opportunity to head 
the agitation against the Rowlatt Act and 
organize opposition to Government His 
political teaching had a spiritual under- 
current Maternal might was to be over- 
come by spiritual force — soul force as it was 
commonly called The movement which he 
started in order to force Government to 
withdraw the obnoxious Act was described 
by him as Satyagralia or the pursuit of 
truth, and was the precursor of the non-co- 
operation movement described later It was. 
in fact, a movement of passive resistance, 
which was to be employed as a lever for the 
redress of grievances It was announced that 
every one should refuse to obey the Rowlatt 
Act and also such other laws as a committee 
to be appointed later might think fit Ex- 
traordinary misrepresentations of the 
intention and scope of the Rowlatt 
Act were m circulation, e g , that it involved 
taxation of incomes up to 50 per cent 
Local committees were set up to educate 
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the masses in the doctrine of passive rt 
tnnce V favourite weapon of the m 
ment wns the proclamation of hartals (li 
nllv the shutting of lochs) t e the clo; 
of shops and stoppage of business 
efforts of the agitators to enforce har 
were proiocative of violence, and in A 
1919 serious noting broho out in Calci 
which had to be put down 1)\ armed fc 
What however gave a special stimi 
and driving force to the moiement 
the appeal which Mr Gandhi made 
Mnlmmmndnn sentiment in 1919 by tal 
up and lending the Khilnfnt agitation 

The KHilafat agitation — This ngitn 
wns connected with an international quest 
n: the position of Turkcv nnd of its Su 
ns Khnlif ((. nliph) For some years ] 
there had liecu a growing sense of solidn 
among the Muhnmmndnns which fo 
e\pn siou in the idea of pan Mnmism S 
patln for their co-religionists elsewhere tl 
hid nlw-iv* tieni among the Muhammadan 
India in general nnd Bengal in particuli 
I-hm is n great religions brotherhood- 
tins filling ha<l lnd little politun! cfl 
When for instance the ltiK-seTurhish 
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broke out in 1877, religious services were 
held m some of the mosques m Calcutta 
and subscriptions were raised for the relief 
of the Turkish sick and wounded and of the 
families of those who were killed, but it 
is on record that the movement hardly- 
extended outside Calcutta and excited little 
interest among the bulk of the Muhamma- 
dan population m Eastern Bengal 

This attitude of apathy or mdifferentism 
disappeared with the growing weakness of 
the Muhammadan powers The defeats of 
Turkey, still the greatest Muhammadan 
power, by other European nations, and her 
loss of territory, aroused ’fears of a decline 
of Islam Resentment was aroused m 1912, 
when Italy took Tripoli, the last of her 
dominions m Africa The Balkan war of 
1912, m which the Turks were driven back 
almost to the walls of Constantinople, still 
further heightened the feeling of alarm at 
the aggression of Christian powers A sec- 
tion of those who had imbibed the doc- 
* trines 6f pan-Islamism now began to pro- 
claim m India that the first duty of 
Muhammadans was allegiance to the Khalif, 
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it to the Sultan of Turkey These doc 
trines nt the time met with little res 
ponse When Turkey joined in the greni 
war against England and her allies, hei 
action was deplored and condemned Thi 
idea which the Germans endeavoured ti 
tmplnnt that the Turkey were engaged 11 
a phad or holt war in which other Muham 
mndnns should make common cause wit] 
them was rejected as fantastic 

kftcr the «ar howeier the susceptihili 
ties of the Muhammadans were strung t 
a high pitch In anvieti ns to tho fate o 
Turkci It is a tenet with them thnt spirit 
uul and temporal power should he united in ' 
the Klinlif or commander of the fnithful 
The Sultan of Turkei was recognised ns the 
Islinlif and it was fiarcd thnt tho terms 
of peace with Turkci would deprne him 
of the politienl power neecssnri for him to 
uphold his position ns defender of the 
faith The Miihnmmndniis liecamc restue 
during the long negotiations precedent to 
settling tinns of pence and the Treotus 
of \i readies and Sores gait an oppor 
tumti to thos who npriscntcd that Islam 
i a» iu dan„tr and that Great Dritninwns 



indifferent to its mimesis A vigorous agi- 
tation was started insisting that Turkev 
should suffer no diminution of territory and 
that her integrity should he maintained 
^ome e\en ga\e out that Muhammadans 
would find it impossible to keep their 
; eeular knaltv if their demands were not 
satisfied 

Their demands were taken up by Mr Gan- 
lhi. who declared that tlie situation winch had 
arisen gave <f such an opportunity of uniting 
Hindus and Muhammadans as would not 
tnse in a luindred years ” Early in 1920 he 
ssued a manifesto announcing that the 
laims of the Muhammadans were lrresisti- 
>le and that the Hindus should realize that 
he Khilafat question overshadowed the 
'eforms and everything also 

The non-co-operation movement, 1920. — 

Tie passing by Parliament m 1919 of the 
Government of India Act embodying the 
‘eforms sclieme failed to stem the wave of 
nrest Mr Gandhi developed his campaign 
y promulgating the necessity of what he call- 
d “non-violent non-co-operation ” m order to 
orce Government to comply with the demands 
f Muhammadans regarding the Khilafat 
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and to make its position impossible m 
of refusal This meant that the people ' 
to dissociate themselces from or acti 
boccott Government and its mstitut: 
Lawcers and litigants were not to resoi 
the Courts students wore to withdraw i 
Go\ ernment schools for which * nntioi 
schools were to be substituted titles we: 
be resigned his followers were neithi 
Rtnnd ns candidates themselies nor to 
for candidates at the elections for 
reformed legislatures which wero held at 
end of 1020 Si enraj he declared in Sep 
her 1020 would lie attained within a \ 
Si earn] he dul not define but it conn 
self-conquest ns well ns political goi 
meat The people were to lie made fit 
power hi a spiritual uplift and self-cor 
Not onl\ did the Khilafat Committee at 
the mam tenets of non-co-operation but 
Nntionnt Congress followed suit 
Mr Gandhi ln-came its undisputed mn 
Om significant outcome of the nntngou 
spirit mm displaced was that the Conf 
alii nd it's need llilhi rto it had lieoi 
d’elire d object to obtain self goeerm 
' ttlmi tin HriUsli I mpirc It was 
ihui,i-tl to the ii t tn i it mt nt of Siriiro 



people of India by all legitimate and 
eful means without any reference to 

V 

a remaining within the Empire 

a tile whole the non-co-operation move- 
t failed to gel a hold over Bengal in 1 920 
Gandhi's follow eis abstained from taking 
m the elections to the legislature, but 
pleaders were altruistic enough to give 
heir practice One man gave up his title, 
w honorary magistrates and subordinate 
:e officers resigned but the people gener- 
were indifferent to the movement 

idustrial unrest. — To add to the unrest, 
e was economic pressure, due to the high 
of living, and industrial discontent 
Bengal alone there were 106 strikes 
:tmg 170,000 employees in the last six 
Lths of 1920 Almost • all w r ere due to 
ands for higher wages, and were short- 
d, for the employers recognized the justice 
he men's claims and adjusted wages to 
:es, eg, by increases of as much as 50 per 
; above the pre-war level 



CHAPTER XX 
The Reforms of 1921 


The problems of Government — The ques 
tion of revising the constitution so as to carry 
out the policy sketched in Mr Montagu s 
announcement of AuguBt 1917 was ono of 
especial difficult! owing to the peculiar 
conditions of India Somo held that the 
peoplo as a whole were too backward to Bo 
trusted tilth the powers of self gotcrnment 
and that British tutelage was necessary for 
the peaceful and orderlt development of the 
countrt Others whilo admitting their hack- ~ 
nnrdncss held that thev could only renlizo ' 
rcsponsihihtt b\ lmvmg the opportunity to 
ctereicL it and that tlict must learn by 
e\penenco ctcn at the risk of mis 
tnkes The problem wns complicated not 
onlt hi the deep lines of social nnd religious 
cle-ivngi among the people hut nlso hi the 
co ivistenct of three distinct classes viz , the 
idneatid dashes forming a minority hut of ■ 
stndih growing importance a reiolutiomrt^A 
pirtt npn -eating a suinll fraction of the 
population hut of dangerous potentialities 
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and the masses without political experience 
or even political aspirations The influence 
of what may be called the politically minded 
class was increasing • it either clamorously 
demanded or quietly pressed for greater 
political power Its attitude, generally 
critical and sometimes obstructive, was render- 
ing the task of government increasingly 
difficult When concrete measures were 
taken by the Government, they were apt to 
be suspected or opposed simply because they 
were Government measures 
On the other hand, there were the illiterate 
masses to be considered, and these formed the^ 
bulk of the population They were describ- 
ed by Mr Montagu and Lord Chelmsford as 
“ an enormous country population, for the 
most part poo^, ignorant, non-politically mind- 
ed and unused to any system of elections — im- 
mersed indeed m the struggle for existence 55 
So far from desiring political changes, they 
were m a state of “ peaceful conservatism ” 
and enjoyed a “ placid, pathetic content- 
ment ” But this, it was thought, should be 
c< disturbed 55 m the hope that they might 
-gather, in the course of time, the refreshmg 
fruit of democracy and develop mto nation- 
hood within the British Empire 
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In the meantime, said the authors of the 
report while we do everything that we can 
to encourage Indians to settle their own 
'problems for themselves we must retain 
power to restrain tiiem from seeking to do 
so in a manner that would threaten 
the etnbilitt of the country The political 
education of the ryot cannot be a rapid and 
mai be a ten difficult process Till it is com 
plete he must be exposed to the risk of oppres- 
sion b\ people who are stronger nnd cleverer 
than he is nnd until it is clear that bis in 
tcrests can snfclv be left in his own hands 
or that the lcgtslatnc councils represent nnd 
consider his interests we must retain power to 
protect him Stmilnrlv power had to be re 
tamed for the maintenance of law nnd order 
against the nttcmpts of revolutionaries to 
undermine nnd overthrow Goicmment b\ 
means of anarchical cnmi Stilus populi 
* uprrma let 

I-asth u has to lie remembered that the old 
principle of government was itself in process 
of transformation The idea of n beneficent 
nutorraci was Uing nlnndomd as i xplnmed, 
in a passage ipioted with approval hi Mr Mon 
ta^u nnd Lord Chilmsford "lip to Imrd 
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Curzon's viceroyalty there was a sturd^y deter- 
mination to do what was right for India 
whether India altogether liked it or not The 
reforms which followed his regime brought m 
a power of challenge and obstruction — in- 
fluence without responsibility, and rather 
than fight, we have often to give way We are 
shedding the role of benevolent despotism, and 
the people — especially those who are most 
friendly to us — cannot understand what role 
we mean to assume in its place We are 
accordingly losing their confidence and with it 
some of our power for good " Good adminis- 
tration and light taxation had hitherto been 
regarded as the panacea for British, and 
therefore alien, rule The scheme of reforms 
which was now introduced was based on the 
idea that sound national development must 
proceed on the lines of English constitutional 
progress and no other It was inspired by 
a belief in the efficacy of the ballot to pro- 
vide a panecea for discontent and to work out 
the political salvation of India 

The Government of India Act, 1919. — It 

"was decided that the provinces were the 
domain m which the earlier steps towards the 
progressive realization of responsible govern- 

38 
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m ent should be taken, and Chat consequently 
the provinces should be given the largest mpa 
sure of independence legislative admmistra 
tive and financial of the Government of India 
which was compatible with the due discharge 
by the latter of its own responsibilities The 
new svstem of provincial government devised 
in consequence which came into effect m 
1921 is described below the changes in the 
constitution of the central government of 
India lie outside the limits of this work 
Tho Government of India Vet (1019) was 
designed to introduce the first stage in a 
measured advance to responsible government 
This involved tlieination of an electorate 
nnd the lastovval on its representatives of 
a share in the work and responsibilities of 
govirnnunt The domain of provincial 
govinunint was divided into two ficldfi, one 
made over to Ministers cho en from elected 
numb rs of the provincial legislature while 
tin otlitr remained under the administration 
of tin Governor in ( mined It was felt to Ik. 
impossible to withdraw the guardianship of 
tin p* uv oi India from the officinl agent v 
ninth Pari mount ihnrgul with the duties of' 1 
aduitni tntion \t tin same time the minis 
urs wire mad responsible to the laudative 
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Councils, and the members of those Councils 
to their constituents, for the conduct of the 
branches of administration transferred to 
their charge 


The dyarchic system. — The Government as 
reconstituted is thus a form of dyarchy or dual 
government On the one hand the Governor 
acts m conjunction with tlie Executive 
Council, composed partly of British officials 
and partly of Indian non-officials, and is res- 
ponsible to the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State and, ultimately, the British. 
Parliament The functions of this bianch 
^ of the Government are confined to what are 
called reserved subjects These include 
matters which are connected with the main- 
tenance of law and order or which require 
expert administrative training, such as the 
administration of justice, police and jails, 
and the sources of imperial revenue, e g , 
land revenue, irrigation and forests 

On the other hand, the Governor acts with 
^Ministers, whom he appoints from among the 
-elected members of the Legislative Council and 
who are responsible to that body This branch 
of Government deals with what are known as 

38 a 
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transferred subjects which comprise certain* 
functions of Government in which there is a 
prospect of social progress The principal 
are education local self government, medical 
relief, public health agriculture industrial 
deeclopment and excise The transfer of 
such important functions to Ministers resjion 
sible to a legislature with an elected ninjontv, 
and through it to the electorate is an innova 
lion of the highest importance The Minis 
tors arc in fact the embodiment of tho repre- 
sentative g\ stem in the Government Their 
term of office is si nchronoua with the lifetime 
of the Council i e the maximum period is 
three tears and their continuance in office is 
supposed to depend on their hnung its confi 
ilence and support 

It rots with the Goiernor to establish co- 
ordination lietwceii the two branches of 
Goiernment to ensure so to speak unite in 
dinrcln His [losition in this respect has 
lieen compared 11 ith that of a timer directing 
• hi mow mi jits nf tno teams harnessed to the 
caret Stale lint prone to tarn in opposite ernes 
but nivnrdin r to ntintln r vieee tin cxcetitie<< 
l«v!e has teeoarnu eebieh eelille each can nnd 
lien-1 jierfonu stpnrcete functions nre eet 
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members of one body controlled by a common: 

head 

» 

In Bengal the new Government started with, 
four members of Council (two British officers 
of the Indian Civil Service and two Indian 
non-officials) ai\d three Ministers One of 
the Ministers was Sir Surendra Nath 
Banerjea, who had long been prominent m 
pubhc life, having been a leader of the Indian 
National Congress and a protagonist m the 
opposition to the Partition of Bengal 

In Bihar and Orissa there were three Mem- 
bers of Council (two British officers of the 
Indian Civil Service and one Indian non- 
official) and two Ministers, but the number of 
Members of Council has since been reduced, 
one of the officials being eliminated The first 
Governor of the province was Lord Smha of 
Raipur, who established a double record, being 
the first Indian to be raised to the peerage and 
the first Indian to be appointed a Governor 
m British India He had already had a 
brilliant career A Bengali by birth and a 
barrister by profession, he was appointed 
successively Advocate-General, Legal Member 
in the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
and, after his resignation of that high office. 
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Member of the Executive Council of the 
Goiemor of Bengal In 1015, in theintorml 
between the two appointments Inst mentioned, 
lie was President of the Indian Nations 
Congress Subsequently he represented Indie 
at the first Imperial War Conference ir 
London and also at the Versailles Peace Con 
ferenee and in 1020 was appointed Under 
Secretan of State for India with a sent in th< 
House of Lords He resigned his appoint 
ment ns Governor before the end of 1021 owini 
to ill health 

The Legislative Council — Another pillar n 
the fabric of reformed government is tlv 
Legislative Council nluch directs legislation 
imposes taxation within certain limits am 
controls the public expenditure b\ its power 
in ngard to the annual budget This is prt 
rented in the form of demands for grant* 
which mn\ l>e granted refused or reduced 
“■mmi items are not lotnblc (i r the Council i 
not mithorired to dial with them in this wn\] 
such ns contributions to the rentral goicrn 
im nt charge-' on loans expenditure of wind 
tin n count has Kan pre-cnlnd In law tb 
rd-irii of High Court Judges and of offictrs 
np]siint din tin ( rownor In theSccrctnn of 


State and also expenditure in some areas 
r which ha\e licen excluded from the scope of 
the leforms scheme, \iz, the districts of 
Darjeeling and the Chittagong Hill Tracts m 
Bengal and the district of Angul in Bihar and 
Orissa In the case moreover of reserved 
subjects the Governor has authority to 
sanction amounts refused by the Council if m 
his opinion they are necessary for the dis- 
charge of lus responsibility for the subject 
The Governor may also sanction, in cases of 
emergency, such expenditure as is necessary 
for the safety or tranquillity of the province 
or for carrying on any department Other- 
wise, he has no authority to restore, i e , sanc- 
tion expenditure refused by the Council 
The Council has also power to see that the 
money voted by it is spent on the objects for 
which it is intended The machinery for this 
purpose consists of a standing committee of 
public accounts, two-thirds of the members of 
which are elected by non-official members of 
the Council A further link between the 
legislature and the executive Government is 
afforded by Standing Committees, consisting 
of non-official members elected by the Council , 
they consider important matters connected 
with both the reserved and transferred 
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departments nnd advise the Members and 
Ministers regnrding them 

The Legislative Council m Bengal has been 
enlarged to 139 members of whom 113 are 
elected four (rie the Members of Council) 
are ex-officio members nnd 22 are nominated 
The nominated members include one represen 
tntue of the Indian Chnstinn Communitj, 
one of the depressed classes nnd two of the 
labouring classes There are onl\ 10 
officials in addition to the Members of Council 
The former Council donsisted of onlj 53 
members of whom a bare mnjonti (28) were 
elected nnd a little over pne third were 
officials The ilectue clement has been 
raised to 81 per cent nnd the ofTTcinl reduced 
to 13 per cent 

In Bilmrnnd Orissn the Legislative Council 
consists of 84 members of whom 58 arc elected 
and 20 arc rr-ojftrw members or nominated bv 
tin (loiernor The nominated members in 
etiidi two npre-entntues of the nlmrigines 
two of ihi di pre-s, (] ( Ins^ s one eneh of the 
\m,)»Tndiniis Indian Christinns domicihd 
lh up ills nnd Inlvnumig classes Tlierc are 
mill 1 t nflninls in addition to the Memliers of 

( OtltKl! 



The electorate. — Hitherto the electorates 
had been limited to members of local bodies, 
such as District Boards and Municipalities, or 
of special associations, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce and the University Senate, or of 
special communities, such as Muhammadans 
and great landholders The total number of 
electors did not exceed 12,000 m Bengal and 
was under 2,500 in Bihar and Orissa A low- 
franchise was now adopted, the minimum 
qualification of a rural elector being the pay- 
ment of cess amounting to one rupee and of 
an urban elector the annual payment of taxes 
amounting to not less than a rupee and a 
half The result was to create for Bengal an 
electorate of 1,020,000 persons, and for Bihar 
.and Orissa of 325,000 persons, of whom 
few understood the purpose of elections 
At the first election m Bengal 71 out of 94 
constituencies were contested, and only 30 
per cent of the total number of electors voted. 
In Bihar and Orissa 46 out of 76 constituen- 
cies were contested and, the number of votes 
recorded was a little over 40 per cent of the 
total It should be added that the Muham- 
madans have been allowed a communal electo- 
rate, % e , there are special constituencies m 
which alone Muhammadans may vote, and 
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that the same privilege has been given to 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 

The working of the reforms —The present 
constitution is an instalment of self govern 
ment and further progress is dependent on 
the results achieved The Government of 
Indin Act of 1910 provides for the appoint 
ment after ten tears trial of the new 
constitution of a pnrlinmentnn commission 
to inquire into the working of the svstem of 
government and the growth of education and 
to report ns to whether it is desirable to cstnb 
Iwh the system of responsible government 
The present svstem mn\ therefore be regarded 
as tempornn nnd transitional It is too 
early ns yet to gnugo its success but it mat 
at least lie said that the educated classes linio 
lieen gnen an opportunity of securing a train 
ing in self government In both provinces 
the task of government vvn# complicntcd nt 
the outset b\ the non co operation moicmcnt 
dricnlxd lntir nnd also b\ financial atress 
nluch in Ihngnl was so marked that up to 
tin did of I HAT tht lindgit made no provi 
i-um for urn divtlopiiu m nllovvtd for no pro- 
gn-s md mt reh permitted the earning on 
or th idiiiini i ration in its minimum e 5 en 
tnh 



The first Legislative Councils were 
characterized by activity m the asking of 
questions and discussion of resolutions and 
had also some legislative enactments to their 
credit On the other hand, a party system 
was not evolved The first elections depend- 
ed on personal considerations and not on 
broad political issues, and organized parties 
with definite programmes did not material- 
ize subsequently For this the absence of 
political traditions and of the habit of asso- 
ciation for a common political purpose is 
accountable There was a tendency to be 
irresponsible, m the sense that both Govern- 
ment and the Mmisters were attacked with- 
out reference to the merits of their proposals 
and without consideration of the fact that 
members might later be m a position to put 
into force*the pohcy which they advocated 
Little effort also was made to organize 
public opinion m the constituencies The 
necessity for the political education of the 
people was admirably set forth m a passage 
quoted m Mr Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford’s Report on Indian Constitutional 
Reforms (1918) “ Hitherto,” it was point- 
ed out, " they have regarded the official as 
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their representatn e in the councils of govern 
ment and now we ha\e to tear up that fmth 
b\ the roots to tench them that in future the} 
must bring their troubles to the notice ot an 
elected representative — further that they must 
have the the power to compel his attention 
o have to bring about the most radical so- 
lution in the people s traditional ideas of the 
relation between ruler and ruled and it will 
lie a difficult and even dangerous business, tor 
it is neither safe nor easy to meddle with tra 
ditionnl ideas in India Unless the political 
changes now in contemplation arc nccompnu 
led bj a political campaign directed to 
nwnkemng in nil classes alike but especially 
in this particular class a stn^e of citizenship 
disaster will certainly iolloyv 
In 1021 m opening the Bengal Legislative 
Council His Ro\al Highness the Duke 
of Connaught reminded the members 
tint the training and expansion of the dec 
toritt would Lc just ns much their duty ns 
the conduct and direction of the ndmimstra 
non In spite of this rhe ]>olitical education 
of the do* tors \\n« U ft in the mam to the non 
co o juration part\ who^e object it was to 
fo t r not a mii t of utizcndup lint hostility 
(o authority and the whole mutem of govern 
tu ni Onm^totlii at tj\ih of this pnrtv the 
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centre of political life lay not inside but 
outside the Councils Sedition was widely 
disseminated from the platform and through 
the agency of itinerary propagandists Agi- 
tators played on the feelings of the ignorant 
masses The Government was denounced as 
satanic (an epithet first applied to it by 
Mr Gandhi), a cruel oppressor and a 
cunning exploiter. It was boldly suggested 
that Government and all its works could not 
be mended but must be ended Appeals were 
made to racial feehng, intimidation 
and social boycott were resorted to, 
economic and agrarian discontent were 
exploited, to shake respect for law and autho- 
rity and to arouse a widespread hostility to 
Government Nothing perhaps can better 
illustrate the dangerous situation thus created 
than the case of a man who was convicted for 
making a flagrantly seditious speech He 
pleaded m defence that his object was non- 
political, viz , to sell a patent medicine, and 
that the best way to attract an audience 
was to deliver a seditious speech 

Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda, 1921-22. — After 
the inauguration of the reforms scheme, 
Mr Gandhi developed his propaganda and 
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started an intensive campaign for the e\ten 
sion of non-co-operation In March 1921 he 
published n programme under which funds 
were to be collected for the cnmpnign the use 
of alcohol was interdicted and the virtues of 
hand spinning and weaving were inculcated 
as n means of making India independent of 
foreign cloth and also in a kind of way 
effecting national regeneration He had pre- 
vioush been against a boj cott of English cloth 
but now veered round and ordered it to be 
discarded and dcstro) cd u hilo the w caving of 
home spun cloth called khaddar was com- 
manded 

In October 1021 he and other lenders of the 
non-co-opcr-ition movement issued a mam 
fcuo that it was the dutt of c\erj Indian 
soldier and uulinn to sc\cr his connection 
with Cioicrnnicnt This was followed In con 
exited attempts to undermine the loinltj of 
the [lohce and In a deielopmcnt of the activi 
tmof inluntcercorps The-nt were bodies 
of toting men uluw L name and work recall 
tlio-i of tin tolumecr corps eniplotcd in the 
notation agam-t the Partition of Bengal 
CK a lonxltt tmploted m social service they 
" n inainU u-* d for canning out orders of 
f Kinl Wnentt intimidation and picketing 
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and generally for interfering with the libertj r 
of law-abiding citizens There was a rapid 
increase of open lawlessness and defiance of 
authority, and (towards the end of 1921 
Mr Gandhi began to make preparations for 
a declaration of wholesale civil disobedience, 
which he defined as a “ civil revolution which, 
wherever practised, would mean the end of 
Government’s authority and open defiance of 
Government and its law 5 5 But this consum- 
mation was not reached 
Mr Gandhi had an extraordinary influence 
owing to his reputation for saintliness, which 
made a special appeal to Hindus He was 
known as Mahatma or the great soul, many 
regarded him as an incarnation of the deity 
and credited him with thaumaturgic powers 
It was commonly believed that if he was sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, he would be miracu- 
lously delivered from jail, the walls would 
fall down or the doors would fly open Two' 
stories, mentioned m Lord Bonaldsliay’s 
Lands of the Tlmnder'boit'), which are 
typical of the current belief, may be 
quoted A body of police m the Jalpaigun 
district of Bengal, which had made some 
arrests, was attacked by a mob of villagers 
wearing a white cap of angular shape, known 
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as the Gandhi cap as it was commonly worn 
b\ his followers The police had to 
open fire, and the villagers broke and fled after 
suffering some casualties They had been told 
and believed that all who wore the Gandhi 
cap acre safe from bullet or shot Another 
story was that when Mr Gandhi was 
addressing a meeting in Bihar one of Ins 
hearers ventured to dispute with him and fell 
down dead The bod) was colored o\er with 
a basket and when the police came to enquire 
and the basket was lifted it was found that 
the corpse had been transformed into the ear 
ease of a pig 

Non-co-operation in Bengal — Mr Gandhi 
himself ingeminated nonviolence, but the 
mmement soon degenerated into uolcnce 
coercion and terrorism It changed into an 
mowed attempt to parahze and dcstrm the 
ixisting Goiernment lu means of non-co- 
ojieration It was engineered nnd fostered In 
numerous meetingh— in Bengal oier 4 000 
were held in less than sit months m 10*21 — 
In infhmnnton s|>ecches In the nctn itics of 
agitator* Miinet lines di«giushc<l ns fnhrt nnd 
> <d / 1 * i lm stirred up tmuble in the \ illngos 
and 4n n campaign of wilful misrcprcsonta 
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tion and intimidation Professedly non- 
violent, it was provocative of serious dis- 
order, loss of life and a growth of a dangerous 
spirit of lawlessness 

Fortunately at this juncture, Bengal had, 
under Lord Ronaldshay, a resolute and re- 
sourceful Government Attempts were made 
to check the spread of the movement by the 
machinery of the ordmary law, by the forma- 
tion of loyalist leagues and by meetings to ex- 
pose the fallacies spread by the non-co-opera- 
tion party These largely failed, but other 
measures were more effectual, such as the con- 
trol of meetings and processions, the procla- 
mation as illegal associations of corps of vol- 
h unteers which intimidated the suffering pub- 
lic, and the arrest of local leaders The citi- 
zens of Calcutta, for their own self-defence 
and m order to co-operate with Government, 
also formed a Civil Guard to prevent the 
interruption of public utility services m the 
event of hartals 

Hartals , % e , the closing of shops and the 
general stopnage of business at the dictation 
of the non-co-operators, by way of demonstra- 
tion against Government, were a continued 
feature of the campaign An attempt to boy- 
cott in this way the visit of His Royal High- 

39 
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ness the Duke of Connaught, who came in 
January 1021 to open the new Legislative 
Council was a failure but a hartal pro 
elm n.ied in November 1021 on the day on 
which His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales landed at Bombay paralyzed the public 
life of Calcutta \n attempt to boycott the 
visit of the Prince to Calcutta a month Intel 
yyas frustrated In the activity of the police 
and the Cuil Guard above mentioned in 
spite of the unscrupulous tactics of the non- 
co-operators who among other things hirce 
mill hands and others to pnrndc the street! 
and court arrest in the hope thnt Goycrn 
merit might lie embarrassed by tlio jmls bcinj 
crondeil liejond their capncitj 

\ttcmpts to tamper with the lojnltj of tin 
police also failed but more success attendee 
the attack on colleges and schools Ncnrb 
all the colleges in Calcuttn had to be closer 
tcm|Kinrily largely in oreler that the stu 
dents might lie remmtd to saner influences n 
tli'ir homes \!«nut oU IIIIP students wen 
diurted to in nlled nntional schools ill 
fpilTul nnd ill equipped Disillusion sooi 
' '"I" to tln -1 who hail listened to the non-eo 

ojw-rttors y hen the national colleges glihh 
pro in by them fruit d to materialize. 
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Other manifestation^ of the movement were 
opposition to Milage self-government m one 
listriet and to settlement operations m two 
others but the most remarkable was the efieet 
on conviets m pails The rumour spread that 
British rule was about to end and that all 
prisoners were to be released Conspiracies, 
to anticipate that consummation were hatched 
and m a few eases were carried out at the 
Rajshahi Central Jail no less than o\er 660 
prisoners forced the pail gates and escaped m 
a body The boycott of foreign goods w r as a 
failure The people had had experience oi 
the futility of such a boycott during the agi- 
tation following the Partition of Bengal', 

, and spectacular bonfires of foreign cloth w r ere 
rare 

The non-co-operators were also resjionsible 
for a number of industrial strikes organized 
for purely political purposes, in particular, 
their machinations m 1921 resulted m strikes 
on the steamer and railway services m East- 
ern Bengal as part of a hartal proclaimed in 
connection with an exodus of deluded coolies 
from tea gardens m Sylhet, which they had 
^ engineered 

Strikes and tr^de unions Strikes in 1921 

became increasingly numerous There 
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were altogether 142 strikes in Bengal invol\ ing 
212 000 cmploj fa of wlnoli only halt were 
due to labour grievances e a in regard to 
w ages and conditions of work The\ were 
also numerous in Bihar and Onssa where 
too they were to a large extent organized for 
purelr political purposes hr the non-co-opern 
tion part} m pursuance of its police of 
creating general unrest PnrtU also tlici 
were due to the fact thnt the emplovfa haring 
been successful in the strikes of the previous 
rear when their demands were reasonable 
over estimated their power and began to strike 
on the most trivial grounds In one case men 
struck because ther hnd not been rewarded 
for refusing to strike so at the instance 
of a political agitator tlier onl\ re 
slimed work when he promised to tnke 
up their ease In another the appearnnee 
of n few clephnnts in the coal mining area 
was a contributor! cause of a strike for it 
was pm n out thnt thei were the rnngiinrd 
of a Gandhi nrm\ on the ninrch to Cnlcuttn 
III taa with w Inch lnlmur is exploited for 
jnititii.nl purjMf i i- i\[dnmed h\ the fact 
that tin lalsnir fori t m tin print mnuufae 
tun i and mdu trie-* is almost all uneducaft d 
ignorant and credulous Trade unions Imvc 
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been started, but most have been bodies formed 
ad hoc , mere strike committees, which die a 
natural death when the immediate cause of 
their origin disappears They have even m 
some cases been bodies brought together 
under the name of trade unions which order 
strikes simply because they have an idea that 
strikes are connected with trade unions 
Very often they have no definite constitution 
and no system of getting contributions from 
their members Owing to the paucity of 
educated men among the workers, their offi- 
cials have mostly been outsiders working for 
ulterior motives, political rather than econo- 
mic There are, however, exceptions, for 
some trade unions have been formed,, mainly 
m connection with the railways, tramways 
and employment at sea, which approach 
labour problems from the economic point of 
view, and which show signs of proper organi- 
zation and permanence 

Trade union congresses have been started ; 
one was held at Jherna m 1921 and another 
at Calcutta next year The former showed 
the infection of politics, for resolutions were 
passed m favour of Swaraj , the use of Swa- 
deshi or Indian goods and the adoption of 
Mr Gandhi’s scheme for the general use of the 
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spinning wheel to bring nbout the weaving of 
home-made cloth and drive English piece- 
goods out of the market 

Non-co-operation in Bihar and Orissa. — In 

the province of Bihar and Ori=sa the non-co- 
operation movement was more Widespread 
v rnlent and dangerous than in Bengal It is 
noticeable that Bihar remained quiet during 
the rcvolutionan conspirnev nlnch had its 
home in Bengal but was now fnr more dis 
ttirbed In this province incidents of the 
campaign were raids on police-stations riots 
nnd the burning down tn broad dnvlight of 
nn indigo fnctorv in North Bihnr bv a mob of 
several thousands Bncinl ammositj against 
Europeans was also marked The visit ol 
the Prince of A\ ales to Patna at the end o 
1621 was the occasion of a hnrtnl Tven 
shop in the eitv vvns closed no vehicles ph"i 
for lure the main thoroughfares were 
almost emptv and then vvns no crowd to lint 
the stret ts down which the Prince s proct ssiot 
l*a. d This manifestation of di courtesv 
nnd dislovnltv so nlnn to Indian traditions 
rh insthi power tin noti-co-opt rotors wi re nbh 
tin n n is. mi ra penis ful people ensilt Imllici 
and ewrcid hv a mmpvrntivelv unnll hul 
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organized and determined body It is also 
eloquent of the extraordinary change which 
had taken place since 1906 when the visit of 
the present King and Queen as Prince and 
Princess of Wales led to the suspension of the 
fierce agitation then raging over the Partition 
of Bengal, and was greeted with an outburst 
•of loyalty, which seemed to hush even the 
forces of militant sedition 

Even the aborigines were affected by ,the 
movement and m curious way The rumour 
spread that Mr Gandhi had been, or was 
about to be, enthroned as King The belief 
was entertained that a new Raj was immin- 
ent under which the eating of flesh and the 
dnr dnn g of spirits would be prohibited 
Many aborigines in Panchi rushed to market 
and sold their goats and sheep for fabulously 
low prices 

Nothing perhaps is more significant of the 
lengths to which the non-co-operators were 
prepared to go than the excesses committed 
m connexion with the anti-liquor campaign 
which they started This attracted support 
because of its temperance character, but the 
^ object of its promoters was merely to embar- 
rass Government by reducing the revenue 
The absence of any real reforming idea is 
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sufficient!} apparent from the fact that the 
ignorant masses were told that temporary 
abstinence would help to usher in a new Rnj 
under which excise fees would be abolished 
and liquor would be free MnmTiquor shops 
were burnt down and others plundered The 
weapon of social bo\ cott was ruthlessly used 
b\ interfering with the burials of persons 
connected either with the excise admimstrn 
tion or the liquor trade and the corpse of ft 
distiller! proprietor was renioted from the 
grate and its head mutilated 

The decline of the non co operation movo 
mont — The non-co-operation moicmcnt 
declined after 1022 owing to the arrest and 
imprisonment of Mr Gnndln proceedings 
taken against local lenders guilli of lawless 
no-s and the break up of organizations pur 
suing methods of intimidntion nnd violence 
Mr Gandhi who line! published a sedi 
tious article was prosecuted on a charge of 
■edition to which he pleaded gmltv nnd 
h ntenred to six tears simple imprisonment 
he was released earh in 1024 on medical 
grounds after an operation for ap|>en 
diems His arrest and imprisonment 
rerrrd to pritl the bubble of bis 
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reputation as a supernatural being, while 
the assertion of authority bv Government 

* V 

had a most salutary effect His position had 
in any ease become impossible by this time 
The great majority of the people were becom- 
ing sick of the violence and excesses of the 
non-co-operation movement His authority 
had been impaired by dissension and com- 
munal differences between Hindus and 
Muhammadans, especially after the Moplah 
rebellion m Madras The Khilafat party 
had their faith shaken bv the failure of the 

V 

non-co-operation movement to secure the ful- 
filment of their aims, and on the other hand 
the representations of the Government of 
India on behalf of Turkey gratified Moslem 
sentiment Lastly, there was a growing 
sense of disillusion, as the promises of Swaraj 
held out by Mr Gandhi failed to material- 
ize 

The meaning of Swaraj. — The fluidity of 
the term Swaraj and its shiftmg connotation 
have been lucidly explained by Professor 
Rushbrook Williams m India m 1922-23 . 

11 This word, which had previously been 
understood to mean self-government, was per- 
mitted by Mr Gandhi to bear a variety of 
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interpretations It shortly became a mirror 
of mam facets wherein each section of opin 
ion could behold the image of its own desires 
To some it represented Mr Gandhi’s own 
ideal of gov eminent of the self Others read 
into it Dominion home rule to another party 
it represented complete independence yet 
others interpreted it ns Muslim supremacy 
Above all to the masses suffering under a 
series of bad harvests, further aggravated bj 
rising prices and low wages it shortlv became 
synonymous with the commencement of a 
golden ngc when prices should fnll when taxa 
tion should cense and when the State should 
refrain from interfering with the good pleas 
ure of each individual man Ivor was 
Air Gandhi himself more definite in Ins inter 
prctntion for he knew well that nnv attempt 
at precision would be accompanied b) the 
withdrawal of one or more sections of opinion 
upon whose assistance he was rclv ing \t one 
time hi explained 'nuamj ns responsible 
government whether within or u about pie 
1 in pm at nnother tune ns Dominion Home 
ltute I~it« r he difitud it as tin umversd 
( mptoniieni (I t ihe spinning wheel vet again 
li id nttfied it with tin triumph of the klnln 
fit partv \ hi i iiu-oiHi«tcm i governed 1»‘ 
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statement as to the date on which the desirable 
consummation was to be achieved He fore- 
shadowed it successively for September 1st, 
1921, for October 1st, 1921 1 - for October 30th, 
1921, for December 31st, 1921, until finally 
he pessimistically declared that he could fix 
no date The passage of December 31st, 
1922 without the introduction of the millen- 
nium marked the beginning of the declme of 
Mr Gandhi’s influence among the unlettered 
masses 5 5 

Revival of the revolutionary movement. — 

In 1923, with the decline of the non-co-opera- 
tion movement there was a recrudescence of 
the revolutionary movement m Bengal This 
had been quiescent for some years It had 
been scotched, though not killed, by the 
firm administration of Lord Ronaldshay’s 
Government and by the judicious use of Regu- 
lation III of 1818 and the Defence of India 
Act Under the terms of royal clemency con- 
tained m a proclamation issued by the Kuog 
in December 1919 all those interned under the 
latter Act were released from restraint and 
an amnesty was extended to the leaders 
imprisoned under (the Regulation Subse- 
quently the revolutionaries were absorbed by 



the non-co-operation movement or were 
diverted from criminal courses by Mr Gun- ' 
din s doctrines In 1021 mam of the special 
Vet b passed to restrain their nctmtaes were 
repealed bi the Legislative Assemblv Even 
then however there was the danger of a 
recrudescence of secret anarchical n-socia 
tions nnd there was evidence that Bolshevik 
emissaries lind entered India 

In 1023 the revolutiomm parti ngain raised 
its head nnd a conspirnci was formed bi per- 
sons who were m correspondence with com- 
munist agencies directed b\ organizations 
outside India There was a journalistic 
campaign in vernacular newspapers glon 
fving the former revolutionaries nnd ldcnliz 
ing three who had committed immlcrs nnd 
outrages Dncoities of the old tvpe nccom 
pnmed In murder were committed in order 
to ruse fund' nnd nn organization was 
started to assassinate pot ire officers There 
was m the words of the Governor of Bengal 
t-ord Ivtimi n mnspirnev of dangerous 
fnmtinl irimiimb amongst whom violence is 
an acknowledged ireod and terrorism a deli 
Is nn (siliev wlio*e ngents are trained in 
rot f-erv nnd murder and who constitute a 
dinner to even household m the com.trv 
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Vet ion against its lenders was taken b\ the 
iovcrnmcnt under Regulation III of 3818, 
\hich. had not been renealed with other 
•eprossne laws m 1923, as the Moplah 
•ebelhon had shown the unwisdom of aban- 
loning this weapon of defence against 
tonspiracv and rebellion Early m 1924 an 
English gentleman was assassinated m one 
if the streets of Calcutta in mistake for the 
Commissioner of Police 
It is symptomatic of the perverse attitude 
if the more extreme politicians m Bengal 
hat the Bengal Provincial Conference passed 
a resolution which, wdnle denouncing violence 
and declaring that the murder was a mis- 
guided act and mimical to the best interests 
of the country, rendered homage to the self- 
sacrifice of the murderer and applauded the 
ideal of self-sacrifice which mspirerl him A 
commentary on the ignorance of the lower 
classes, and consequentially their unfitness for 
self-government, was afforded a few days 
later when noting, resulting m the death ol 
several Sikhs, broke out m Calcutta m con- 
sequence of rumours that Sikh workmen 
engaged m excavatmg new docks there were 
kidnapping Muhammadan children for 
hujuan sacrifice 
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The Swarajist party, 1923 24 —The 
< mbargo on participation in the elections to 
the legislatures which had been self imposed 
on members of the non-co-operation party 
was raised in 1923 \ minority clung to the 

police of non-co-operation ns best calculated 
to accelerate a change in the form of govern- 
ment but others recognizing that the legis 
lnturcs afforded a more profitable sphere for 
their activities abandoned it A strong 
pnrt\ appeared known as Swarajists from the 
goal of their efforts m Sicara] or full self- 
go\ eminent Thu published a manifesto 
instinct with the '■pint of obstnictivcness 
Not onh were tin numbers pledged not to 
accept office a pledge which was acted up to 
whin the Goumorof Bengal offered a Minis 
tn to their leader in Bengal (Mr C U Das) 
Then were nl«o pledged to 1 n polic\ of uni 
form continuous and consistent onstnic 
tion within the 1 cgislatne Councils m 
order to mnht goaerninent through those 
Indus im|Hr. iliU m the nent of Gourn 
mint failing to accept nnd fulfil their 
•h tinnd-t 

In tin legnlatn, \»,nibh the demand 
r as mad in 1921 that tin Gun rmiient of 
India Vt -lutild h nci-ed with a Mew to 
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establish full responsible government, and 
that a representative “ round' table ” confer- 
ence should be summoned to devise a scheme 
of a new constitution, which should be laid 
before a newly elected legislature and then 
submitted to Parliament Hopes were enter- 
tained of a sympathetic response m England 
for the Labour party under Mr Ramsay 
Macdonald had just formed a government 
and Labour members had expressed themselves 
in favour of Home Rule for India Mr Ram- 
. say Macdonald himself had written m 1918 
that m his opinion Home Rule had become 
inevitable and that the Indian people must 
become the custodians of their own welfare,, 
the two essentials m his view being that the 
Viceroy’s Council must be of the nature of a 
Cabinet responsible to representative authori- 
ties and that India must have control of he 7 " 
own finances 

The Labour Government, uncertain of its 
retention of office, was not prepared to accept 
the demand of the Swarajists It held that 
the establishment of full responsible govern- 
ment would be fraught with disaster to the 
people of India at this stage, three years only 
after the introduction of the reformed scheme 
of government and when the purposes which 
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that scheme was designed to fulfil had not 
been frustrated b\ the non oo-operntion mo\e- 
ment Before the question of radically 
amending the constitution could be consider- 
ed there must be an investigation of an) 
defects or difficulties which had nnsen in its 
working this investigation wns to be con 
ducted bv the Government of India in con- 
sultation with local goiernments The Act 
in brief might onh be modified so ns to 
remote working defects 

In spite of this refusal of its demand tho 
Swnrnjist pnrt\ did not launch out on the 
career of intransigcancc and obstmctivcncss 
foreshadowed in its manifesto It contented 
itself with a summon rc)cction of the budget 
demands for customs income tat salt nnd 
opium four of the main rcienue-ennnng 
departments of Go\ernmcnt nnd of tho 
rinniice Bill prescribing the rates at wliilli 
taxation should !*• Ictied under some of the 
mo-t important bends such ns the salt dut\ 
income tax nnd jmj tngi This howeter was 
done with thi full knowledge thnt the t itx -m 
miMexon.i t the special (lowers nested m lain 
m ordir to enable the ndiminstration to lie 
tnrred on mid to provide sufficient funds to 
e inble the hudgi t to lie hntnuecd As n mntter 
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of course the necessary steps m this direction 
were taken by him The action of the Swaraj- 
ists was intended to be a protest against the 
existing system of government and the refusal 
to revise the constitution It was an imita- 
tion of the time-honoured constitutional 
device of refusal of supplies m order to draw 
attention to, or obtain the redress of, 
grievances, with the essential difference that 
supplies could m fact not be refused 


A similar political gesture was made by 
Swarajists on the Legislative Council m 
Bengal They succeeded m rejecting all the 
budget demands for reserved subjects, with 
the exception of the demand for police and 
some miscellaneous items, and the Governor 
restored the rejected demands with one minor 
exception The same explanation cannot be 
given the refusal, by one vote, of salaries to 
Ministers and of the rejection of two de- 
mands for necessary grants on the transferred 
side, the result m one case being to reduce 
the educational inspecting staff to such an 
extent as almost to jeopardize the system of 
educational • administration This action 
appears to have been inspired by lack of res- 
ponsibility and of balance of judgement 

>40 



In making their demand for an immediate 
and radical revision of the constitution, so 
ns to secure full self-government, the Swam] 
ists declared that the) desired India to 
remain within the British Empire They 
also claimed that the people of India had an 
inherent right to frame their own constitution 
and that this constitution need not be on 
Western lines Their lender Pnndit Moti 
Lai Nehru declnred You assume too much 
when you sav to us \ou people of India, 
will hnvc to train \ ourselves in parliamentary 
institutions before \ou nRpiro to have pnrhn 
mentan rights Your conceptions of 
pnrliamentnn duties parliamentary tights 
and pnrliamentnn procedure may bo quito 
different to what the genius of tho people 
might dictate to its representatives 
1 do not want a system that is not native tc 
Indtn \\ hat I want the round table confer- 
ime to determine is a svstim winch is native 
to India and of ahull vuu have no ea[>cncncc 
m I ttropi and Aim run Y our ixjierience of 
centum- or luropo and Amenta will not 
anil von in tin ha c t to find out vvlint system 
is native to India 
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The leader of the Swarajists took his stand 
on the doctrine of “ self-determination ” 
without reference to proved capacity for self- 
government or the criterion laid down by 
Parliament in the preamble to the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, viz , that the time 
and manner of each advance to responsible 
government could be determined only by Par- 
liament, which must be guided by the co- 
operation received from the people of India 
and by the extent to which was found that 
confidence could be reposed in their sense of 
responsibility He set up another standard. 
There was, he declared, a deep-seated desire' 
for Swaraj in the country proceeding from 

l the natural cravings of the human heart for 
freedom ct That bemg so,” he said tc the 
first and last requisite for full responsible 
government is completely established ” A 
genuine desire fo(T self-government, and a 
determination to attain that desire, was cc all 
that entitles a nation, all that ' has eyer 
entitled a nation, to complete self-govern- 
ment and complete responsibility ” 

^ Suspension of the dyarchic system. — 

After the refusal of their salaries by the 
Bengal Legislative Council, mentioned on a 

40a , 
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pievious page the Ministers continued in 
office without anv salaries. There were now- 
only two Ministers the third had been 
unseated on an election petition and failed 
to get re elected and no appointment was 
made In tho Governor in his place The 
demand for the Ministers salaries was resub 
mitted to the Council in August 1024 and 
agnin rejected b\ it The Minister* then 
resigned the Governor of Bengal nssumed 
charge of the transferred Departments and 
the d\ archn. sistem was lemporanh stispen 
ded The view taken b\ the Bengal Gotern 
ment of the situation thus created was 
expressed in the following words in n com 
munique which it issued The action of the 
Lcgislnlisc Council has hnd the elfecl of 
siis]ionding the working of the Deforms ill 
Bengal for the time lieing It is not now 
|io-.sible forthe Gmornor 'oolitnin tlictemces 
of nn\ Ministers Hie constitution which 
has Ikvii dclilieriiteli Mispendetl In the 
hfjslnturt loth conferred prn ileges and 
imi*v-cd obligations and the existence of 
Mini nr* ti poiisihle to the legislature was 
an essential feature of the whole scheme 
Tint es entinl fealiin Iming lieen destroied 
the people of Bengal have through the action 
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of their representatives temporarily lost the 
advantages which Parliament intended to 
confer upon them 5 5 It remains to add that 
charges of organized corruption against the 
Swarajist party were common The Secre- 
tary of State for India, speaking m the 
House of Lords m July 1924, declared that 
m the Bengal Legislative Council “ the 
Swaraj party, not being able actually to lead 
or to procure a majority of votes for the 
purpose of embarrassing the Government 
organized the purchase for cash of the 
requisite balances either of votes or absten- 
tions to enable them to win the narrow divi- 
_ sions which they did ” 

Renewed revolutionary activity. — In 

September 1924 the situation m Bengal made 
it necessary for the Viceroy, m exercise of 
his emergency powers, to issue an Ordinance 
supplementing the ordinary criminal law 
m Bengal in order to suppress revolution- 
ary crime The Ordinance suspended trial 
by jury m cases of terrorist conspiracy and 
} provided for the appointment of three special 
commissioners for the trial of such cases, 
their orders being subject to appeal to the 
High Court It was announced that in the 
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coarse of the year conspirators had attempted 
to nssnssmate police officers high Goaern 
ment officials and members of their own 
organizations whom the} suspected of giving 
information to the authorities The\ lmd 
manufactured a new and highly dangerous 
t\pe of bomb and lmd secured considerable 
quantities of arms nnd ammunition of 
foreign manufacture The resolution of the 
Bengal Prowncial Conference mentioned on 
a prei ions pago lmd had an electrical effect 
nnd constituted a standing incitement to 
Bengali \ouths to adopt violent) methods 
The terrorism of witnesses and juries the 
failure of juries through fear to return 
aerdicts in accordance with the evidence the 
murder of witnesses nnd persons who hnd 
confessed or turned King s evidence nnd the 
fear of witnesses to disclose facts within 
their knowledge nil combined to render 
justice imohtninnlilc under the existing lnw 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

The Settlement of the Frontiers. 

The Gurkha conquest of Nepal. — While the 
British were establishing their ascendancy m 
Bengal and Bihar, a new and aggressive power 
was springing up m Nepal, where the Gurkhas 
under Prithwi Narayan spread eastward over- 
running the ancient Newar principalities 
The latter had no combination for defence, 
whereas the Gurkhas were an organized mili- 
tary nation and Prithwi Narayan had drilled 
and disciplined his troops on the British 
model 

First relations with the Gurkhas. — For 

centuries past the Tarai, te, the forest- 
covered country at .the foot of the Himalayas, 
bad been contested by hill chiefs and Rajas or 
zamindars of the plains, between whom there 
was a predatory border warfare handed down 
from father to son As the Gurkhas over- 
threw each hill chieftain, they took over his 
claims on the lowlands and his feuds with his 
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lowland neighbours The Mughals did not 
inter' one except in 1703 when Mir Kasim Ah 
attempted an invasion of Nepal from Bettiah 
His nrm\ howe'er failed to get through the 
passes and was driven bach in rout Two 
\ears later the suhptgntton of the petty hill 
clnefdom of Mnhwanpur brought the Gurhhrt- 
conquests up to the boinidnn of North Bihar, 
and Prithwi Naratan proceeded to seize not 
onh some land in the Tarni which the RajH 
of Mnhwanpur had claimed but also some 22 
ullages in what is now the district of 
Champa ran 

Expedition into Nepal —In 1707 the Newar 
Kajn of Katmandu appealed to the British for 
blip n^ninst the Uurhlins It seemed a: 
fn'nurnblc opportumt' for intencntion, for 
it was fiared that the trade with Nepal 
alnad' interrupted lit the annexation of Mnh 
"nopnr would Ik ruined if the Gurkhas con 
qm rid the \ipal \nlh\ round Katmandu — 
a pr ai t k a I ill moiistration of the nptness of 
tb Nipabi s.niiu Mith the mi reliant 
emu i tb mu hit \n expedition "ns 
a<x«irilin„l\ it pati lu d under Major Ktnloch 
but it ni'irriathid its objective tin Nepnl 
h allr' The forci too small in the first 
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instance, was further reduced by sickness, for 
it set out at the most unhealthy time of the 
year and its operations lay m malaria-infested 
valleys, and it returned m two months 5 time. 
All that it was able to do was to occupy the 
Tarai, which was held for two years m order 
to recoup the expense of the campaign 
Eventually, after patient investigation of 
the Gurkha claims, Warren Hastings restored 
to them m 1781 the Makwanpur villages m the 
Tarai, for which they paid .the same tribute as 
the Raja of Makwanpur, viz , an elephant 
every year, but retained the 22 villages which 
Prithwi Narayan had seized 

Treaties with Nepal. — In 1769, with the 
capture of Katmandu, Patan and Bhatgaon, 
the Gurkha conquest of Nepal was complete 
The restless Gurkhas now carried their arms 
far to the east, occupied a great part of Sikkim 
and advanced into Tibet, sacking, among 
others, the chief Sikkim monastery at Pemion- 
chi and the great Tibetan monastery of Tashi- 
lunpo At the former place thejr committed 
>the vandalism of using Buddhist scriptures, 
which they rifled from the temple, as soles 
for their shoes The Emperor of China, as 
suzerain of Tibet and protector of the 
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Buddhist faith sent an army of about 12 00( 
men which drove the Gurkhas bach nnd 11 
1702 despite the enormous distance from it: 
base penetrated within 25 miles of Kntman 
du. The Gurkhas sued for pence nnd snvec 
their capital b\ acknowledging Chines 
suzeminti In 1792 anxious to secun 
British support against the Chinese the! en 
tcred into a commercial treat} which protci 
to l>e a dead letter It was supplemented li 
1601 In a trcnt\ concluded nt Dinnpore, nndc 
which the establishment of a Residence a 
Katmandu was agreed to the arrest nnd sur 
render of dncoits who infested the border 
was prolific. H for nnd the tribute of ni 
elephant for the lowlands of Mnbwnnpwr wn 
remitted This treat! was no more elTcctua 
thnn its predecessors anil was dissolicd b' 
I/ird Welle lc! in 1F01 in consequence o 
constant breach of tie ir eti^ngemen s bi tin 
Ni pales, and indignities to the Resident 

War with Nepal, 1S14-1C— lor mem 
!i ir aft. r this the (jiirlbns made convtnn 
am! istematic ineroacbmuits on Britts) 
tcmtori Tin Companv was loinmittc d to i 
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policy of non-intervention, and its only res- 
ponse was a series of unavailing remonstran- 
ces and futile efforts to get the Nepalese to co- 
operate m keeping the peace along the border, 
which was harried by bands of banditti By 
1813, when the Marquess of Hastings became 
Governor- General, the Gurkhas, who claimed 
that they were merely following the same 
policy as had gained the British .their power 
m India, had established their rule m the 
Himalayas from the Sutlej on the west to the 
Tista on the east They had held the Morang, 
or Tarai country north of Purnea, since 1788, 
when they crossed the river Kosi and assassi- 
nated the fugitive Raja of the Morang, who 
had fled to Purnea for refuge The Collector 
of Tirhut complained that between 1787 and 
1813 they had seized over 200 villages, among 
which were the 22 villages retaken by Kin- 
loch To the west they had occupied a tract 
m Gorakhpui which had been ceded to the 
British by the Nawab Vizier of Oudh 

One of the first acts of Lord Hastings after 
his assumption of office was to send a 
peremptory demand for the evacuation of this 
tract The Gurkhas thought lightly of the 
British military power after the failure of 
General Lake to capture Bharatpur m 1805 
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and were convinced that their hill fastnesses . 
were impregnable The) refused to evacuate 
nnd «nr was declared in November 1814 
Several columns advanced at different points 
in the GOO miles of frontier stretching from 
the Sutlej to the Ivosi Tliev found the enemy 
far more formidable than they had ever ex 
pected The scpovs Mere accustomed to ensv 
victories over undisciplined levies the) mndo 
the mistake of despising their enemv, nnd 
tliev were unaccustomed to hill vvnrfnre The 
Gurkhas had the advantage of holding tho 
passes from the plains tliev were inured to 
fighting h) mnnv v ears of war and the) fought 
with impetuous brnverv 

The plan of tnmpugn provided for the 
main attack being delivered through the 
pistes between the Great Gnndnk nnd Bagli 
mnti rivers bv a force of 8 000 men under 
General Marlev The advance of this column 
wa- held up General Mnrlcv nppenrs to hnve 
Ir^t his head and took the c\trnordinnrv step 
cf leaving Ins ro mmnntl on the eie of hit 
Mij>cr t— iion General Oditerlnnv however 
ndvarningliv wav of the Sutlej had n series of 
1 rillmnt men- ( while n forev of irregular 
lr irs rai e,] from among the warlike Holnllas 
' a.ii[ued Uraora TheGiirkhas wliohadnot 
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expected that such largj 
into the field, were read; 
her 1815, when a treaty 
m the Champaran distil 


forces would 
c to give m b\ 
as signed at 
ict 


jl be put 
Novem- 
Sugauli 


The war party amonjj 
gained the upper hand, 


now re- 


th e Guikhas 
[ipparenth be(| ause ^ e 
cession of th? Tarai, 


treaty provided for thepf their domiF lons J in 
the most valuable part of the Cod r f held 
which moreover manyefused to the 

estates The Durbar nued The c^ m P ai & n 


treaty and the war conti 
of 1816 was short and 
was placed m commarj 
consisting of 20,000 men 
from Champaran and 
threatening Katmandu 


decisive OcPterlony 
cl of the mal n arm y> 
, which invaded Nepal 


lizmg that the struggl^ider which th^y coded 

the hills 

Simla, 


the peace of Sugauli, u 


secured a 
The Gurk 


position 
las, rea- 


was hopeless* signed 


us acqumng 


Kumaon (the British tit ill stations of 
now occupied by the bone), abandc flie d a H 
Naim Tal and Mussot of the Tar, L b with- 
claims to the greater pgigreed to the e stablish- 
drew from Sikkim, and Katmandu 
ment of a Residency at 10 of the mog ; serious 

The war had been one British, the re being 
as yet undertaken by tin m the field* 33,000 
at one time 47,000 me 
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regulars and 14 000 irregulars Its result 
was to prei ent the establishment of an nggres 
sivc militan power along the whole northern 
frontier of the Compam s possessions which 
would have made itself master of Sikkim, 
Bhutan and the Himalayas eastward As 
it was the Gurkhas had earned their arms 
for nenrli a thousand miles through the Himn 
Inins and the forests at their base Tho) 
were now hemmed in and prevented from 
further aggrandizement The lU-defincd 
frontier was delimited nnd the Gurkhas 
tbcnifoliM began to take sen ice in tho Indinn 
armi threo battalions of them being raised 
at the suggestion of Ochtcrlonv 

So far ns Bengal nnd Bihar w ere concerned, 
a secure boundnn was obtained, ns the whole 
Tnrai lx.twecn the Gandak nnd Kosi rivers 
ami Iwtween the Mechi nnd Tistawas sitrren 
derxd The trenti was fnithfulh observed 
eveipt for a brief lnp«c in 1S40 when a 
\epnli o detachment ^ ntered Chnmpnrnn nnd 
pnv l-umid tin animation of a trnct lung 
within tin Ostnt. of tin Baja of Itnmnn.ar 
\ hrt„ uk was ordtrul up whertupon the 
\. 1 - .1— om-intrd 01 villages \ hich thei had 
*< lied 
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First treaty with Sikkim. — The Nepal war 
.saved Sikkim from being converted into a 
province of Nepal, which agreed never to 
molest or disturb the Raja of Sikkim in the 
possession of his territory but to refer any dis- 
putes with him to the arbitration of the 
British Government He was shorn, however, 
of a large part of his territories, for the Gur- 
khas retained their conquests between the 
Tambur river and the present eastern boun- 
dary of Sikkim, while the land between the 
Mechi and Tista rivers, an area of 4,000 
square miles, was ceded to the British by the 
treaty of Sugauli The latter tract was, how- 
^?er, restored to the Raja by a treaty conclud- 
ed m 1817 at Titalya (m the Jalpaiguri 
district), by which also the Raja agreed to 
refer to the Government of India any dis- 
putes with Nepal or any other neighbouring 
State Sikkim, which at this time included 
Darjeeling and, m fact, the whole country 
from the snowy mountains to the plains, thus 
became a buffer State between Nepal and 
Bhutan 

■ Cession of Darjeeling. — In 1828, in pur- 
suance of the treaty, Lord William Bentinck 
deputed two officers, Captain (afterwards 
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General) Llot d and Mr Grant, the Commer 
cinl Resident at Malda to enquire into a 
frontier dispute vnth Nepal Both wen 
struck -u ith the possibilities of Darjeeling n< 
a hill sanitarium and urged that steps shoidc 
be taken to ncquire it Not onh would it be t 
sanitarium blit a good trade centre uhile l 
uns of strategic importance ns the kc\ o 
passes into Nepal and Bhutan It had more 
o\er been abandoned b\ its small Lepelu 
]>opiilntion Llo\d is rote that — If till 
part of tilt countn was resumed hi usor codec 
the thief and people uho base emigrate 
would instnntli return and, ns he is scr 
ts mimical I don t suppose a single I epcli 
Mould remain subject to the Sikkim Rnjn 
The Court of Directors npproicd the idea fc 
tliei realized that a liulitnri depot for Hurt 
]>onn troops could lie established ill the co< 
climate of Darjeeling Negotiations uci 
opened with the Sil kun Raja ultr*, in 161; 
largoh owing to Ilouls personal influent 
"ith hun nmle n fm grant of Dnrjialin 
and its til g.ldsmrbood to tin GournorGcn 
ral on m count 01 its iool , lunate for tl 
purpo eof enabling tin m nnntsnf bn Gmer, 
in nt tuffi ring from mil ness | 0 n \ail 
ichcsof rs advantage s Tito non ofTmal 
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vill be noticed, was not considered In return 
the Raja was given a few years later an 
annual allowance of Rs 3,000, which was 
afterwards raised to Rs 6,000 

Darjeeling at this time was of no value to 
Sikkim In fact, it was described as a worth- 
less uninhabited mountain, its few inhabi- 
tants had been forced by the Raja’s oppres- 
sion to fly to Nepal and according to a con- 
temporary, it had never yielded the Raja as 
much as Rs 20 a year Under British ad- 
ministration it progressed like a young 
Australian colony Its inaccessibility was 
removed by roads laid out by Lord Napier of 
Magdala, then a young lieutenant m the Royal 
Engineers Immigrants from Nepal and 
Sikkim, as well as from the plains of India, 
flocked m to clear the forest and till the slopes 
under the even-handed justice of the first Sup- 
erintendent, Dr Campbell Forced labour 
was abolished and the cultivation of tea, which 
was to be the making of the district, was in- 
troduced 

Annexation of the Tarai. — Rapid as was its 

progress, the continued prosperity of Dar- 
jeeling was threatened by the hostility of 
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Sikkim The Raja of that State, wrapt in re- 
ligious contemplation, withdrew from world 
1\ affairs and left everything to his Diwan or 


Minister a corrupt and avaricious offiicinl 
The Diwan had a monopoly of trade which 
suffered from the competition of Darjeeling as 
he lost the slnves who took refuge there, and 
he tried to make the loss good b\ kidnnpping 
British subjects and selling them into slaver} 
Fvcrv obstacle wrote Sir Joseph Hooker, 
was thrown m the way of a good understand 
ing between Sikkim and the British Govern 
ment British subjects were rigorously ex- 
cluded from Sikkim even liberal olTcr for free 
trade and intercourse was rejected generally 
with insolence merchandise wns taxed and 
notorious offenders refugees from the British 


territories were linrlioured despatches were 
detained and the vakeels or Rnja s represen 
tative were chown for their insolence nnd 
ineajnr-iu The conduct of the Diwan 
throughout was Indo-Chinese assuming in 
"Ptfressivc nevir perpetrating open 
v lolrmv hut In [*ttv insults effectual!) pn 
venting all g-, H | nnd. mtanding He was met 
will, neglect or forliearanre on the part of the 
ahuttv f.m eminent and In patunee nnd 
pv itrir-utnno n , DarjCmg O ur , n aet,o„ 
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and long suffering were taken for weakness 
and our concessions for timidity ” 

It used to be a common practice among the 
tribes on the frontiers of Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan to enforce demands on their neigh- 
bours by capturing their representatives 
and keeping them m durance vile until 
they capitulated In 1849 the Diwan preci- 
pitated a crisis by resorting to this device 
Dr Campbell, who was in charge of the 
political relations with Sikkim, had gone 
there m order, if possible, to come to a 
better understanding with the Raja and 
his officers , with him was travelling Sir 
Joseph Hooker, the distinguished botanist, 
who was engaged in a scientific exploration 
of the country Both were seized and kept 
prisoners for six weeks Campbell was 
subjected to violence and gross indignities 
while the Diwan endeavoured to extort 
from him a new treaty more to Ins taste 
than that of 1817 with its obnoxious article 
providing for the surrender of criminals 
who took refuge m Sikkim He was foiled 
by Campbell’s declaration that the British 
Government would repudiate any terms 
extorted by force Lord Dalhousie threatened 

41a 
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that if a hair of the head of either prisoner 
were injured the Raja b head would answer 
for it The Diwnn became alarmed at the 
possible consequences of his action and 
released his captives 

Next vear a small force crossed the l»un 
dan but no fnrther advance was attempted 
as the militnn authorities had an exaggerated 
idea of the dangers of nn invasion As a 
mnttcr of fact the Raja had no troops with 
which to oppose nn advance according to 
Hooker there were not 50 muskots in the 
countn nor 20 men able to use them There 
was howcier no need of am force for the 
execution of the punitive measure determined 
upon This consisted of the annexation of a 
slice of terntorv on the north of Darjeeling 
and of the Tarai ltelonging to Sikkim oil the 
smith It was merelv ncccssnrv for font 
imlicenien to take over the Raja s treason in 
the Tarn which contained the meagre mun ol 
Rs 0 and to announce the annexation to the 
inhnbitnnts who vuml lighted nt the change 
The re nil v ns to confine the Raja to n inoun 
tnmmu hinterland access to which from the 
plains lav through Uritish lerntorv The d 
n-w count ra was ndded to the Darjeeling dis 
trict tin t» undara of which now marched on 
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;lie west with Nepal and on the east with 
Bhutan, which then contained the present 
ECalimpong subdivision 

Invasion of Sikkim, 1861 . — The Diwan had 
>een dismissed m disgrace, the Tibetans warn- 
ng him that if he made any further trouble 
vith the British, he would be dragged with a 
’ope round his neck to Pekin, there to receive 
xmdign punishment from the Emperor of 
Bhma In a few years, however, he worked 
lis way back to power, the old Raja, who 
ived mostly m the Chumbi Valley, was a more 
upher, and the former outrages were renew- 
ed Raids were made on British territory, 
British subjects were kidnapped, all redress 
vas refused It 'was realized that sterner 
neasures were necessary A small expedition 
)f 200 men under Dr Campbell advanced a 
short way into Sikkim, but had to fall back 
:or want of ammunition A force of 2,600 
nen then invaded Sikkim under Colonel 
B-awler and took the village of Tumlong, 
which was then the capital The old Raja 
abdicated m favour of his son and a new 
:reaty was drawn up, which prohibited kid- 
aappmg and slavery, secured full freedom for 
trade and provided for the banishment of the 
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Diwnn whew conduct had earned for him 
the sobriquet of Pngln Diwan or the mad 
minister 

The Tibetan invasion of Sikkim, 1886 — 
From the shelter of the Chumbi Ynllcv the 
Diwan carried on intrigues with the Tibetans 
and continued to be the c\il genius of Sikkim 
The new Raja who succeeded m 1874 wns 
under his influence and made a secret treat! 
declaring that Sikkim wns subject to Chinn 
nnd Tibet The attitude of tho Tibctnns at 
this tune was one of distrust and suspicion ol 
the Goicrmncnt of India Warren Hnstmgi 
had entered into fricndli relations with them 
despatching George Roglo ns nn cmissarj t< 
the Tnshi I-ntnn (at Tnshilumpo near Slu 
gntre) in 1774 nnd Samuel Tumor in 1783 
The latter obtained nn agreement allowin' 
Indian traders recommended bj the Gournoi 
General to trade at Hngntsc Rut the atti 
tilde of the Tibctnns chnngcd after 1701 when 
TiUt was minded hi the Gurkhns who ns 
nlnadi stat'd wtr< onli drnen out with the 
aid of the Chinese the mticrnins of Tiliet 
Tlie Tile taio in tin entirilj mistaken lvlief^ 
that the miasimi wns encouraged lu the Goi 
emnicnt of Indin forlmle the admission of 
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my of the people of Bengal, and Tibet became 
a closed land. 

For some time past the Government of India 
had been endeavouring to reopen trade with 
Tibet, and with* this object a mountain road 
suitable for mule traffic was built through 
Sikkim up to the Tibetan frontier on the pass 
sailed the Jelep La, 14,300 feet above sea- 
level In 1885 Mr Colman Macaulay, Secre- 
tary to the Bengal Government, proceeded to 
Pekin and obtained permission from the 
Chinese Government for a Mission to go to 
Lhasa, the capital of Tibet, and there confer 
with the Chinese Resident and the Tibetan 
Government regarding the admission of 
Indian traders into Tibet and the removal of 
restrictions on the trade through Sikkim and 
Darjeeling The Mission started m 1886 
under Mr Macaulay, only to be stopped at the 
frontier by the Tibetans acting under orders 
from the Chinese It was then abandoned, 
because the Government of India was anxious 
to conciliate the Chinese, as their susceptibili- 
ties had recently been aroused by the British 
annexation of Upper Burma and the Burmese 
frontier was under delimitation 
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The Tibetans, ascribing the withdrn 
of the Mission to timidit) now took the 
gressive In 1886 they adsanced 12 n 
into Sikkim occupied Lingtu a bleak n 
12 300 feet high on the road to the Jolep 
built a fort there and blocked all trnde \ 
Tibet. There the\ stajed till 1888 while 
fructuous negotiations were carried on i 
China The patience of the Goiornmcn 
India being at last exhausted a force of 1 
men with two guns under General Gral 
stormed the position droic the Tibetans 
of Sikkim and established a camp at Gnat 
near the Tclcp La During n visit of 
T icutcnnnt Goicrnor Sir Steuart Bajlej, 
T dietana attacked Gnntong in force prob 
with the idea of capturing him but bcinj 
pulsed with bean loss thoi retired ncrosi 
lelep I, a. 

In Scptemlier 1889 an nrmj of the T 
mis oior 11 000 strong again ndinneed 
the lelep Iji and seised the Tnku Jj> n r 
alsne Gnatong where tliot huill a stone i 
two to three miles long and three to four 
high m the cxtraordinnriH short tune 
single night The wall was earned I 
Hriti'h force of 2000 men in an action foi 
at an altitude of 13 W)0 feet and the Tihe 
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*■ 

ns fai ns Rmohingong m tlie Chnmbi Volley 
without nnv resistance being offered 
Hostilities were terminated by the Anglo- 
Chinese Com out inn of 1890, bv which the 
Chinese, who had long claimed suzerainty 
o\er Sikkitn, acknowledged the British pro- 
tectorate and the exelusne control of Great 
Britain o\er the internal administration and 
foreign i elation? of Sikkim The Raja of 
Sikkim then tiled to fly to Tibet through 
Nepal but was stopped by the Nepalese and 
handed over to the British, who kept him a 
State prisoner at Ivurseong The convention 
w r as supplemented in 1893 by trade regula- 
tions, which provided for a British mart 
being started at Yatung a village below the 
Jelep La in a ravine leading into the Chumbi 
Valley Since 1890 a British Political Officer 
has been posted at Gangtok, the new capital 
The control over Sikkim remained with the 
Government of Bengal till 1906, wdien it was 
transferred to the Government of India 

The Tibet expedition, 1904. — The Tibet- 
ans refused to recognise the Convention and 
continued an obstinate policy of obstruction 
Tibet remained a closed land Traders were 
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not allowed to go to Yntung where a wall was 
built across the ravine to prevent their en 
trance pillars erected to mark the frontier 
were pulled down and the Tibetans encroach 
ed on the extreme north of Sikkim at Gia 
gong where tlie\ erected block houses, from 
which thev had to lie expelled in 1002 The 
Dalai Lnmn moreover the spiritual and tern 
pornl ruler of Tibet entered into intrigues 
with the Russians nml it was necessary to 
prove to him that the inten ention of n foreign 
power would not lie tolerated Negotiations 
failed owing to the olistruetne tactics of the 
Tibetans and Chinese When the Goiern 
ment of India applied to Tibet the,) either 
received no repli or were referred to tho 
Chinese Resident If the\ applied to the 
lntter he excused his failure hi Ins inahillti 
to put am pressure upon Tibet This 
lolemn farce tlui drxlnrcd was re-enacted 
with a freguenci that seemed ncicr to deprne 
it of its attractions or its power to impose 
lor some months the British Commissioner 
l olnael (nfterwards Sir 1 rcderick) Young 
hu kind staled at Khamlia Jong the nearest 
fort < n the 1 diet in side of the frontier hut 
hid to Withdraw without liemg able to effect a 
re'll** ir^nt \n expedition was then sent into 
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Tibet by the Chumbi Valley under Geneiai 

Macdonald with Sir Frederick lounghus- 

band m political charge 

In April 1904 an advance 'was made to 

G\anti>e. where the mission was attacked and 
% 

the British captured the fort dominating the 
town. After further lighting Lhasa was 
reached, and there a treaty ivas signed (1904), 
by which the Tibetans agreed to receive no 
representative or agent of a foreign power or 
to allow the intervention of any foreign power 
in their affairs and promised to pay an in- 
demnity of £500,000 (Rs 75 lakhs) in 75 in- 
stalments Until the payments w r ere com- 
plete the Chumbi Valley was to be occupied 

by the British 
* 

This treaty w r as subsequently modified 
because Great Britain was determined not to 
annex any part of Tibet, and the occupation 
of the Chumbi Valley for 75 years was held 
to be tantamount to annexation A conven- 
tion was concluded with the Chinese m 1906 6 
by which Great Britain agreed not to annex 
any part of Tibet or interfere with its 
internal administration, while China under- 
■ took not to permit any foreign power to 
interfere with -Tibet The period of occupa- 
tion s of the Chumbi was reduced by the 
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British Government to three jears nnd the 
indcmmtv to Rs 25 lakhs This was paid 
with monei provided by the Chinese, and the 
\ alley was evacuated and handed back to the 
Tibetans in 1008 Since then the relations 
with T diet have been good. The Dalai Lama, 
who had fled before the expedition reached 
Lhasa and staved awaj 5 jcars was con- 
vinced not onlv of the power but also of the 
good faith nnd friendliness of the British 
so much so that in 1010 when ho was a 
fugitive from the Chinese who sought to 
deprive him of his tempornl power, he took 
refuge at Darjeeling Thence he returned 
to Tibet nftcr the Chinese revolution when 
the Chinese troops in Tibet cut off from 
mip|K>rt surrendered to the Tibetans and 
were deported to China A few jcars later 
the last vestiges of Chinese control were 
discarded 

First relations with Bhutan — When British 
rule liegnn the Ilhutnni'se wire rulers cither 
as overlords or nrtunl occupants of the conn 
in from the cist< rn lewder of Sikkim ns far 
a- Darrang including tin Puars (liternllv the 
d<»ar>) ) r th* pa vs nud lowland country at 
the Isw of the Htmnlavas where thev found 
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a more fertile soil than their own mountains 
contained The British first came into con- 
tact with Bhutan in 1772 in consequence of a 
Bhutanese invasion of Cooch Beliar, the Raja 
of which was taken captive An appeal for 
help Inning been made to Warren Hastings, 
a small British force was despatched, which 
expelled the Bhutanese and pursued them 
hack into the hills They, m their turn, 
appealed to the Tashi Lama of Tashilumpo, 
who, acting as guardian of the young Dalai 
Lama, was Regent of Tibet Owing to his 
meditation a treaty was concluded m 1774, 
hy which the Bhutanese agreed to pay the 
British a tribute of five ponies, to refrain from 
incursions into British territory and to re- 
store the Raja of Cooch Behar Warren Has- 
tings followed this up in the same year by 
despatching an emissary, George Bogle, with 
presents to the Deb Raja, the. temporal ruler 
of Bhutan, as well as to the Tashi Lama 
Bogle obtained the consent of the Deb Raja to 
free trade between Bhutan and the territories 
of the East India Company 

^ In 1783 Lieutenant Turner went to Bhutan 
and Tibet on a mission aiming at the 
promotion of commercial reciprocity and in 
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1815 an Indian official, Krishna Kanta Basu, 
was sent to effect a settlement of border dis- 
putes Otherwise there was practically no 
intercourse with Bhutan till 1828 when the 
cession of Assam bv the Burmese brought the 
Compact s territories up to the borders of 
Bhutan The Bhutanese were undisputed 
masters of the Bengal Dunrs from the river 
Tista to the Manas but the\ had to pat 
tribute to the British for the Assam Dunrs 
and this caused fnction The Bhutanese 
raided British territori the British mndo 
reprisals An nttempt tins made to secure 
a mjijirochement in 1837 when Captain 
Pcmlierton tins sent on a fnendlt mission to 
Bhutan but this hojie proied illusory To 
such an extent wns intercourse with the 
mission discouraged that some Bhutanese who 
visited lndinn officers belonging to it met 
with cpndign punishment Thei were sn\s 
Pcmlierton hastinndoed into a salutary 
dl"„i!*t of the tneonument mtiinaci 

War with Bhutan, 1804 05 — Tlie depre 
datums of lii' 1 Blurane-e continued and in 
t^ll K was nru-, n n to nnnev the Assam 
Dusrs in order to show them that British 
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territory could not be persistently and wan- 
* tonly violated with impunity At the same 
time an annual payment of Rs 10,000 from 
the revenues of this tract was promised to 
the Bhutan Government so long as the peace 
of the frontier was not disturbed This 
moderation on the part of the British Govern- 
ment was misunderstood Scarcely a year 
passed without raids, often headed by Bhu- 
tanese officials, on British districts and the 
protected States of Sikkim and Cooch Behar, 
the people of which were plundered, massacred 
or carried off as slaves Remonstrances and 
threats were met by evasion 

In spite of the provocation it had received 
through a long series of years, the Govern- 
ment of India was averse to retributive meas- 
ures and a last effort was made to come to a 
settlement by means of negotiation Mr 
(afterwards Sir) Ashley Eden was sent to 
Bhutan with a demand for reparation 
When, m 1864, he arrived at Punakha, the 
capital of Bhutan^ he found the Deb and 
Dharma Rajas, the temporal and spiritual 
' rulers of the country, both puppets m the 
hands of one of the great chieftains, the 
Tongsa Penlop, as the result of a recent 
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revolution This potentate rejected nil pnci- 
fic orcrtures Restitution for the past and 
security for the future were alike Refused 
He resorted to the old frontier trick of dc 
taming the envoi until his demands were 
satisfied After being subjected to mdignitj 
and insult Ashler Eden rras forced undor 
protest to sign a document undertaking that 
the British mould gire up the Assam Dunre, 
dclir er up all runnrvnr slaves and political 
refugees and if thcr erer encroached on 
Bhutan submit to punishment bj theGorem 
incuts of Bhutan and Cooch Bchnr The 
document inroked supernatural terrors ns a 
penal sanction stating solemnlj that if anr 
one was false to its term*: the demons at the 
commnnd of the Bhnrmn Raja mould take 
his life evtract lus lircr nnd scatter it like 
ashes to the four minds of hear cn Sir Ashler 
hden mho had noted on the document that 
he signed under compulsion shortlr after 
r arils succeeded in making his escape hr 
ni„ht 

It is me surprising that this cnforeid 
r„n"tnM was iietniitlr repmlm oil hr the 
\ leer n lard lam ri lire mho proceeded to 
ant mv n Bhutan. < v*tati in Tnlpaigmn and 
r rrnlr to thh itrn n's'ruro mnsurra unless 
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the captn cs in Bhutan, oi er three hundred m 

* number, were surrendered and the plunder 
taken during the last five 'scars was restored. 
To this demand an evasive reply was returned 
and war was declared with the announcement 
that the Bengal Duars would be annexed and 
as much of the hill territory of Bhutan as 
might be necessary to command the passes and 
to prc\ent incursions into the Darjeeling 
district or the plainfe below. By the end of 
January 1865 these words were made good, 
the expeditionary force meeting but little 
opposition The Bhutanese 'showed them- 
selves poor lighters unless behind stockades, 
and their forts were taken with ease The 

* Deb Raja protested that he had not yet begun 
fighting and that the British had broken the 
canons of war, as he knew it, by not giving 
notice of the date on which war was to begin 
If they persisted in the invasion, he threa- 
tened to send against them a corps d’ elite 
consisting of twelve gods, who were described 
as being cf very ferocious ghosts ” 

The Bhutanese now started some serious 
fighting and obtained two successes The 
t Tongsa Penlop or Governor of the Tongsa 
province attacked Diwangiri, one of the forts 
which the British had occupied, and forced 
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them to evacuate it, another force caused 
second post to be abandoned Both pine 
were soon recaptured however, and befo 
the end of the venr a treat) was concludi 
under which Bhutan ceded the terntor) whu 
the British hnd occupied viz the Dunrs at 
a block of hill tcrritor) to the east of tl 
Tista river which constituted all its posse 
sions in the plains as well ns a block i 
mountainous territory t6 the enBt of the Tisl 
river The Western Dunrs were incorpo 
nted in the Jnlpnigun district the Fnstei 
Dunrs in the Goalpnrn district of Assail 
while tltt lull tract forms the Knlimpong snl 
division of the Darjeeling district As cor 
pmsatmn for the loss of revenue from tl 
Dunrs the most valuable portion of tl 
Bhutan possessions and also ns nn indue 
ment to keep the pence m future the Britu 
Govrnimint undertook to pnv Bhutan n sul 
sidv rising from Es 23 000 to Hs 60 000 
vear on condition tlmt no further hrenehes r 
thi peace occurred 

Subsequent relations with Bhutan — ^inr 
til" war alcalde nkatmns have prevnih-.i 
ints-rniptnl only bv n raid near Bnva Dimr 
. 1 . 1-0 and some Mitra,es Knmrup („ 
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Assam) m 1SS9 The absence of trouble and 
a growing cordiality are due m a large mea- 
suic to (lie establishment of a more stable 
government m Bhutan For fifty years 
before the Bhutanese war the government of 
the country was more or less chaotic Nomi- 
nally. there were two rulers, viz , the Dliarma 
Rap and the Deb Baja The former was a 
spiritual pontiff, who succeeded by reincar- 
nation like the Dalai Lama of Tibet He was 
regarded as an incarnation of Buddha, and 
when he died a reincarnation took place a 
year or tw r o later It was marked by ram 
falling from a clear sky and by a rainbow 
appearing above the house m which the infant 
was born The Deb Baja was the temporal 
ruler elected by a Council of Chiefs, Lamas 
and officials In practice there were two 
dictators, the Tongsa Penlop and the Paro 
Penlop, the Governors of the provinces in 
Eastern and Western Bhutan called Tongsa 
and Paro The Deb Raja was the nominee 
of whichever Penlop happened to be the more 
powerful The Paro Penlop nominated a 
Deb Baja, who was placed on the throne 
The Tongsa Penlop would then eject him and 
substitute his own puppet, who would again 
be ousted by the rival king-maker 
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into Arnhnn Disputes about the extradition 
of fugitives and their pursuit into British 
ternton were a constant source of friction 
Aggression b\ the Arahanese exiles con 
tinued till about 1815 when it was put a stop 
to b\ the vigilance of the British authorities 
aided b\ the lack of a popular leader The 
Burmese in their turn non begin a series of 
encroachments and attacks on elephant hun 
tors in the Compam s sen ice and other 
British subjects whom tho\ either killed or 
carried off as slaves Hushed b\ long success 
ngnm«t wen hi r neighbours the Burmese hnd 
an mens eomng idea of their power and 
treated protests with silent contempt or 
stmlud insult On the strength of Ins jiosi 
tion as sumssor of the kings of Arnhnn the 
1 mg of A\n even ndinnceil n claim to the 
smcreigntv of Bengal ns far ns and including 
the town of Murslndnlmd and nctunlh do 
matidul its surrender from the Marquess of 
I In tings who to save trouble affected to 
tn at tin oli< imie h tier of th Burim-s King 
a> a forgi rv In H21 the\ proceeded to 
lour th i land of Miahpuri iti the mouth of 
tl- \ if i nan hitlu rto nn undispiitid 
ltn'.i h ;> t nn whin driven out thov 
to nijunl it I unlit r north after conqmr 
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ing the Ahoms and overrunning Assam, the}- 
made inroads into Cachar, then under British 
protection, and threatened the British dis- 
trict of Sylhet Their violations of the fron- 
tier could no longer be tolerated and war was 
declared m 1824 

The first Burmese War, 1824-26- — The 

Burmese entered on the war with elation, 
certain of success , their king even had golden 
fetters made to bind the Governor-General 
when he was brought captive to Ava They 
had every confidence in their own prowess, 
and m their skill m entrenching and defend- 
ing stockades A spade or hoe was part of 
the equipment of every BuTman soldier, as 
the line advanced he dug himself in, to use 
the modern phrase, and cheerfully fired away 
The Burmese also were under the impression 
that their victory would immediately cause 
a revolt among the people of India, whom 
they despised, with the cocksureness of ignor- 
ance, as men of puny physique destitute of 
courage Their troops were, however, of 
small military value, Sir Thomas Munro, in- 
deed, described them as the best ditchers and 
stockaders since the time of the Romans, but 
as a military body little better than an 
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assemblage of badh armed tank daggi 
Their climate was a more formidable eneir 
At the outset tho British suffere 
reicrsc. The Burmese imaded Chittag 
with an nrm\ of 10,000 men under the Mn 
Bnndula or commander in chief, and cui 
pieces a detachment of 300 sepojs and a 
hundred local Icmcs near Ifnmu The I 
mese, howeier cautious and irresolute, 
not follow up their success but stocha 
themsches and after remaining inactive 
two months retired on hearing that rcinfo 
ments had been collected at Chittagong 
capture of Hangoon bi a force from Mm 
then led to the recall of the Malm Bnnc 
with lim nrim In the meanwhile the Bn 
defeat mused a paint in Eastern Bengal 
men in the bazars of Calcutta 

Mutiny at Barrackporo — Dio defeat 
exuberated hi rumour ‘■trange storm 
the tliffirttltira of the campaign and of 
formidabh tharacter of the enenn wen 
afloat and nfliat*al tin Ik ngal nrnn av 
tn> | ath red ai Ilarrat! |>orc for the mrr 
mu ion of Biinnn literal region tl! o 

almdv mart leal to Chittagong and t 
wait r n»hortagi of trnn [Mirt for nei 
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bullocks nor timers could be hired. A 
rumour spread that the sepoys, who had 
enlisted for service only m countries to which 
they could march, would be shipped across 
the Bay of Bengal to Rangoon Those that 
had been detailed for the campaign vowed 
that thev would not be forced to lose their 
caste bv crossing the sea All efforts to dis- 
abuse their minds were fruitless, and they 
went further by declaring they would not 
march except on impossible terms It was 
decided to treat one battalion which was the 
foremost m the mutiny with proper military 
rigour On the men still persisting m 
refusing to march or lay down their arms, 
they were mown down with grape, and the 
mutiny was at an end 

Treaty of Yandabo, 1826. — A column now 
advanced from Chittagong and occupied 
Arakan Another expedition advanced with 
gunboats up the Brahmaputra and expelled 
the Burmese, but could not prevent them 
carrying off 30,000 Assamese as slaves In 
Lower Burma the British troops went ore 
from success to success, and when at length 
they reached Yandabo, four marches from 
the capital of Ava, the Burmese accepted 
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•their term‘< A trentv was according^ 
signed b\ which the Burmese gnve up the 
protineos of Tenasscrim and \rahnn, nlrend\ 
in occupation of the British and abandoned 
nil clnims to Assam Both \ssnm and 
\rahnn were attached to and administered 
as part of Bengal but in 1852 Arahnn was 
formed with other parts of Burma into tho 
proi mcc of British Burma and in 1 874 Assam 
was detached from Bengal and constituted 
a separate prouncc under a Chief Commis 
■sinner 

Tribes on tho south oast frontlor of 
Bengal — The pacification of the tribes on 
tin south-iast frontier of Bengnl has been 
a dilhcult task owing to tlicir low lcicl 
of emliration Mans were nlmost sainges 
eugagul from tune immemorial in a life of 
font of wliu h head limit in _ lias bet n n 
common and unphasing incident Mild 
mi lb's! wire atom urn trieil m order to 

I real the fill habits In fonulr tears 
1» fore nur aihania into tin 1 ndmi nnmtn 
tlmre u id to In an aiiiunl gathering of the 

I I u at Hanuainati at which the Diputt 
< I "mu In 1 r u eil to rilmrt tin confiding 
uu i to lue at pnee with ms enemiei ami 
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return good for evil to those that would 
unjustly persecute him — copy-book maxims 
that were backed by presents of coloured 
blankets and a liberal allowance of rum 
These excellent precepts were treated with 
stoical indifference, the blanket was exchang- 
ed for more liquor and the savage, having 
spied out the land, would return and raid 
some unsuspecting hamlet putting all except 
young females to death and reaping a plenti- 
ful harvest of heads ”* 

Tribal Raids. — Even after the frontier 
was secure against Burmese aggression, raids 
by the wild hill tribes were a constant source 
of trouble Quarrels with other clans, the 
desire of plunder, scarcity of women or lack 
of labour, which could be met by the carrying 
off of captives, all led to the perpetration of 
raids, as well as the religious motive of head 
hunting m order to secure heads to grace 
the obsequies or carriage feast of a chief 
Effective reprisals were difficult After a 
foray the marauders retired with their plun- 
der to their hill fastnesses, where pursuit was 
almost hopeless Punitive expeditions had 


* It H Snevd Hutchinson, District Gazetteer of the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, 1909 
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to make their avaa along the beds of torrents, 
through rnaines nnd in the fnco of precipices 
in unknown countn n gainst a nimble enemv 
who molded open fighting nnd relied on 
ambuscades and surprises Their villages 
were protected by stockades nnd caltrops 
strewn along the jungle paths When thev 
wore reached it was often found that tho 
marauders had slipped .uavaa after setting fire 
to their houses and remoaing all anlunble pro- 
pert\ 

The Chittagong Hill Tracts — Tho histon 
of our dealings with these tnlica is n monoto- 
nous record of constnntli recurring raids nnd 
infructuous punitive expeditions lnsting oaci 
a Centura Vs curia ns 1774 the Chief of 
Chittagong reported to Warren Unstings tilt 
incursions of n hand of kuhis ivlio aaerc 
punt lad 1>\ closing to them the markets ir 
the Chittagong district Grndtinlla the 
tritium tin C Iuttn_oiig Hill Tracts aacrt 
p a ifii d and wen U ft midi r the rule of tin n 
i liti fs a h ip nd a tribute in the shape of a tn\ 
on i tui a huh i ai nttialla took the form of i 
re tied naemie lorias aairi honour Mil 
ttnd-* i » tlie |ieai-i ful di nirens of tin pinin' 
tit 1 tl e o r enikra sell! i n met avith thi punish 
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nent which they deserved In 1860 therefore 
he hill tracts were brought under direct con- 
sol and placed m charge of an officer entitled 
he Superintendent of the Hill Tribes, a title 
vhich was changed m 1867 to that of Deputy 
Commissioner of the Hill Tracts In 1892 
his tract having lost much of its importance 
ifter the annexation of the Lushai Hills, it 
was made a subdivision of Chittagong, but in 
1900 it was restored to the status of a district 
under a Superintendent and the present 
system was introduced under which there are 
three circles each under a chief, who is 
responsible for the collection of revenue and 
the internal management of the villages 

Raids from the Lushai Hills. — As peace and 
order were established m the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts, they m turn were exposed to the 
depredations of independent tribes further 
east In 1860 the Hill Tracts were in- 
vaded by the Kukis, who descended into 
the district of Tippera and murdered 186 
British subjects and took nearly 100 prison- 
ers Their chief having made his submission, 
^ the Lushais took the war path, and there 
was a succession of raids on the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, Hill Tippera (Tripura), Cachar 
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and M Ihct Tlie most serious of these out- 
rages was committed in 1870 71 when 3 
number of tea gardens were attached tea 
planters hilled and the daughter of one of 
them Man t\ inehester a girl nine venrs 
old was cirricd off with other prisoners 
\n expedition on a larger »cnlt than had 
hitherto lieen attempted was Bent into the 
1 ushai countn, Two columns advanced one 
from Cachar and the other from Chittagong 
and taught the Lushais that the British had 
a long nmi which could reach even to their 
remote ullngcs Man Winchester and 
other captives were surrendered and main 
of the Lpshnis chiefs submitted 

The fine imposed on one of the trilics is 
a curious cntigorv eloquent of primitive con- 
ditions it consisted of two elephants tushs- 
a sit of war gongs a neehlnee 10 goats ID 
pig >0 fowl- and ‘JO mounds of hushed rire 

Annexation of the Lushal Hills — Alter 
this 1 -in which wns supple mented In tin 
c 1 ihlt hi imt of oirpo-ts protecting tin 
Is indirir of ( uli t r mid 'wlhet there was 
i tip ir vt let pc ue for 18 tears In iee& 

tl 1 it bus In.' « out again ] n one raid 
tl -v 1 t't I err.t mi person* In another lice 
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surprised and massacred a small survey party 
under Lt Stewart, R E , which had bivou- 
acked 12 miles from the headquarters of the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, the heads of the 
party were taken off to form the marriage 
portion of the bride of one of the chiefs In a 
third raid these coveted trophies were not 
obtained, the Lushais having only time to 
scalp their victims 

These outrages served to convince the Gov- 
ernment of India that a stronger policy was 
necessary m dealing with these savages, 
whose hills had formed an enclave in British 
territory since the annexation of Upper 
Burma m 1885 Fortified posts were estab 
lished m the Lushai Hills, and m 1891 the 
southern portion was constituted a district, 
which was administered as part of Bengal 
It took some timq, however, and required tbe 
despatch of more than one expedition to 
reduce the restless tribes It was not till 
1895 that the final submission of the chiefs 
was secured Three years later the South 
Lushai Hills were transferred to Assam, in 
which the North Lushai Hills had already 
been incorporated 



CHAPTER XXII 
The Aboriginal Tribes 

One of the most fncinnting but least 
known chnpters in the bistort of British rule 
in Bihnr and Orissa is that which deals with 
tho pacification of semi savage tribes, the 
conurmon of restless marauders into settled 
cultnators and the abolition of barbarous 
customs This was effected mninlj b) the 
personal influence of British officers backed 
lit the displat and when ncccssarj , tho exer 
ti“< of force The first step was to put dewn 
Motenre nnd rapine to protc thnt constituted 
nuthnntt was possessed of greater power 
than lawle-s ferocilt This was followed bv 
n point of conciliation b\ which illicit tlired 
nnd prednton trilies were won oier nnd 
brought to realm tin ndinntngcs of order 
am! oUalii nn Tin ir good w ill lint ing Isa r 
g iimsl tin t l>ecam< gradiinllt habit tinted to 
lli niton of a ut ilm d mu n t! and ns tar 
a in ibl lint win tnarh tin ngi nts of 
tli-in it t it dilation 

\Miil h in r tli alioriginal trilms linvi 
j ri I nil Is on tau f ht the wnts of iunco 
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there have been occasional outbreaks m 
which they have lapsed into atavistic savage- 
ry These have been caused chiefly by their 
passionate attachment to the land, the in- 
fringement of their prescriptive rights m it 
and their quickness to take up arms to assert 
those rights or revenge their wrongs The 
history of our relations with some of the 
tribes, such as the Mundas, Oraons and San- 
tals, though mainly one of tranquillity, is con- 
sequentlv punctuated by impulsive rebellions 
followed by protective legislation 

The Paharias of the Rajmahal Hills, — The 

salutary effect of the policy sketched above 
is apparent from the case of the Paharias of 
the Rajmahal Hills, with whom the British 
came into contact at an early period of their 
rule A primitive race, ignorant of the 
plough and using sharpened stakes to dig the 
soil, they eked out their meagre crops by the 
chase and found a more congemal, though 
not so regular* an occupation m raids on the 
villages at the foot of the hills Some of 
these raids were made m search of plunder — 
salt, cloth and cattle Others were made on 
the invitation of zamindars who desired to 
despoil their neighbours and share the booty 

43 
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with the Pahanas Others again were made 
m retenge for acts of treachery on the part 
of the zamwdars 

In the period prdeeding the establishment 
of British rule, when the hand of eterj nmbi 
tious znmindar was against his neighbour 
the Pahanas Here a scourge to the Ion land 
ullages An earlt account sat s — ‘ During 
that interregnum or dissolution of goiern 
ment all fnendl) intercourse 

was at a stand The low conntrt hordering 
on the hills naa almost depopulated and 
tratellers could not pass with safcti between 
Hlmgulpore and 1 urnichabad nor cotild 
boats without danger of being plundered, 
put to for the night on the south side of the 
Ganges 

The Pahanas were treated ns enemies of 
the human race A perpetual ant ago war- 
fan wns maintained In them against the in 
habitant* of the plains wrote n Judge m 
l c 't' mul lint win pro-trilied and hunted 
down Ide wild leasts Incredible as it mnj 
npjicar In hail Us n informed lit n former 
( ollrrtnr of Birbhum (to uhtrh this trait 
wan nttneheil) that the hi ads of the Pahanas 
wen lroti„!it in In lei 1 rt loads Bishop 
IltW tuularls wroti in 1-21 that a diadlt 
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feud had been carried on between them and 
the cultivators of the neighbouring low- 
lands. “ thev being untamed thieves and mur- 
derers continually making forays, and the 
Muhammadan zanundars killing them like 
mad dogs or tigers whenever they got them 
within gunshot ” 

O * 

Pacification of the Paharias. — In order to 
introduce peace and order, Warren Hastings 
in 1722 placed the disturbed tract, which was 
known as the Jungleterry, i e , Jungle Tarai, 
under a military officer, Captain Brooke 
He was given a force of about 800 men and 
his instructions were characteristic of War- 
ren Hastings’ large views He was to sub- 
due not only the hill robbers but also the 
rebellious zanundars, and order having been 
established, he was to induce them to become 
peaceful cultivators Brooke pursued mar- 
auders into the hills, hunted them down and 
then conciliated them with presents and 
feasts In 1774 Warren Hastings "claimed 
that “ the Jungleterry, a tract of country 
which was considered as inaccessible and un- 
known and only served as a receptacle for 
robbers, has been reduced to government and 

the inhabitants, civilized ” The work begun 

43a 
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b) Brooke was carried on b| Captain Browne 
till 1778 and completed In Augustus Cle\e- 
land between 1778 and his death in 1784 

Augustus Cleveland — Cleieland proaed 
the cflicae) of conciliator} measures He set 
himself to make friends of tlio Paliarins 
founded tribunals presided over b} their 
tribal chiefs and enrolled a corps of Pnharins, 
called tho Hills Rangers to suppress 
violence and enforce nuthonU The} were 
thus mnde tho agents of their own ciwliza 
non Cleieland won their confidence and 
nfTcction In persona! magnetism and real 
s\mpnth\ Ho wont among thorn unarmed, , 
presided at feasts which he gaio to hundreds 
at a turn established bazar* for the sale of 
their Jlingli produce distributed seeds and 
on n st arteil schools Imst but not least he 
madi tin in nalizc that tbev were until. r the 
nutlmrin of their own ilut fs To this da\ 
the Palmtias mere the nirmnra of Clnliimli 
‘■aledi a< tlm nil him 

lliswnrl isworiliib tommeniornted In tin 
epitaph ((putted in ( lnjuer'\ III) on In* toml,'* 
nl Bha djair uhnh wustrmUd In Darrin 
Hn tn an! Ins Count tl m honour of hi* 
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character and for an example to others ” A 
poetical tribute to his memorj 7 was also 
offered by his cousin, Sir John Shore (Lord 
Teignmouth) m a long monody written m the 
style then popular, of which the lines below 
are typical — 

Let History tell the deeds his wisdom planned, 
His bloodless triumphs o’er a barbarous land 
Bright in his hand the sword of justice gleam’d. 
But mercy from her eyes benignant beam’d — 
And mercy won the cause The savage band 
Forsook their haunts and bowed to his command , 

And now, where rapine mark’d the blood- 
stained field, 

The well-till’d glebes a smiling harvest yield , 
Now mended morals check the lust for spoil, 

And rising letters prove his generous toil. 

Though only 29 years old when he died, 
Cleveland had made his mark Thackeray 
m The Four Georges compared him with 
George IV much to the disadvantage of the 
latter, and Bishop Heber eulogized him as 
one of the best of English gentlemen, the 
happy possessor of all sorts of gifts and 
acco'mplishments, birth, wit, fame, high 
character, competence 

The Khonds. — To the humanizing efforts 
of a number of British officers and especially 
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of Major Charters Macpherson, General Sir 
John Campbell and Dr Cndenhend, must be 
ascribed the suppression of the barbarous cus 
toms of female infanticide nnd human sncn 
fice among the Khonds The Khonds aro a 
Drnitdinn race who maintained themseltcs 
in more or less wild independence in the fast 
nesses of the lulls in the Orissa States and tho 
north of the Madras Presidenci The Brit 
ish first came into contact with them in 1836 
37 when the State of Gumstir in Gnnjnm was 
occupied In this little campaign Macphcr- 
wui sened ns a lieutenant Ho set himself to 
stuih tin, customs of the kliond« nnd Iiih re- 
ficarchcs resulted in tho first detailed infor- 
mation of the sainge practices from which he 
nfkrwards weaned tin m 

Fcmalo Infanticide —The practice of hil 
Iin_ femali infants hns lieen somewhat cal 
Inu K di-iritsd n« a matter of socinl 
eitinm lira It 1ms its origin m the 
marri i„i iiitom- of tin Khonds and no 
chant or in >ri mini i eaphimtmn of its 
1 < m b gum than that writui In 

Maijilmr* >11 \ wife mav (put herhu band 

nt am tune iMspt \ itlitu a icar of her 
mama a or win i -hi tajssts ofTsprin* or 
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within a year after the birth of a child, and 
she may then return to her father’s house or 
contract a new marriage, while no man who 
is without a wife may, without entailing 
disgrace on himself and his tribe, refuse to 
receive any woman who may choose to enter 
his house and establish herself as its mis- ' 
tress Now, a bridegroom gives for a wife 
of these tribes, in which so few women are 
brought up, a large consideration m cattle 
and money The sum is chiefly subscribed 
by his near relatives and his branch of the 
tribe, and is paid to his wife’s father, who, 
again, distributes it amongst the heads of 
families of his own branch But, when a 
wife quits her husband, he has a right to re- 
claim immediately from her father the 
whole sum paid for her , while the father, at 
the same time, becomes entitled to levy a like 
sum from any new* husband to whom she may 
attach herself 

“ And, it bemg observed that every 
man’s tribe is at once answerable for all his 
debts and bound m honour to enforce 
his claims, it will be understood that these 
restitutions and exactions, whether to be 
made between persons belonging to different 
tribes or to different branches of the same 1 
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tribe must be even in the simplest eases 
productnc of infinite difficulty nnd vexa- 
tion while they have given rise to three- 
fourths of the sanguinary quarrels nnd 
hereditary feuds yvhich distract the Khond 
country Thence say the Khonds — ' To 
any man hut a nch nnd powerful chief who 
dtsires to form connexions nnd is able 
to make large nnd sudden restitutions nnd 
to his tribe a married daughter is a curse 
Ily the death of our femnlc infants before 
they see the light the lues of men without 
number are sated nnd y\o lne in compnrn 
me ]>eice s o effeetunlK did the Khonds 
nit on this belief that ullages containing a 
hundred houses could be seen without u 
single female child 

Human sacrifices — The custom of human 
sacrifice on the otlur hand was liased on 
ami formed part of the religion of the 
Khonds Tin wrtuns who were known 
n« Mensiti (whence the term Mermh suri 
fin ) win i Ft red to the eirth goddess (rilled 
l"ii 1 cun in tin Kh mdinils) n fii rie ami 
winin' deity illicit of who i wor hip 
cyticl dnu f ht nnd d t ruction of crops 

l rwi.,ht di cj /- nnd ntlrr misfortunes 
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By immemorial custom the Meriahs had to 
be bought with a price or to be the offspring 
of parents so bought They were purchased 
from a degraded race of helots, called Pans,, 
who worked as serfs under the Khonds, they 
were either kidnapped or bought by the 
Pans m time of scarcity or were the Pans’" 
own children They were allowed to grow 
up and marry, but the children were doomed 
to the same fate as their parents 

Some of the sacrifices were occasional and 
individual, i e , they were offered by a family ^ 
to avert some apprehended misfortune, the 
Pans kept a stock of Meriahs m reserve for 
such emergencies The principal sacrifices 
were periodical and communal, i e , they 
were offered at the time , of sowing and 
attended by delegates from different villages 
or communes The flesh of the victim had 
the magical quality, when buried m the 
fields, of ensuring fertility, and the sacri- 
fices were so arranged that each head of a 
family could get a shred of flesh for*this pur- 
pose at least once a year 

The manner of sacrifice varied, but it was 
7 always preceded by a debauch and was revolt- 
ing m its atrocity The commonest form 
was to tie the victim to a stake The priest 
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■struck the fir.it blow nnd tlio assembled 
Khonds then rushed in, cut awn} the flesh of 
the hung uctim, and hurried off with their 
portions to bun them in the fields Fortun 
nteh for him (or her) the uctim was pn> 
uoush stupefied with drink or drugs 
not apparently from nn\ motne of mercy, 
but to present resistance Sometimes he 
was first smothered in a pit filled with tho 
blood of a newh killed pig at other times he 
wns dragged across the fields followed b\ a 
crowd of khonds mnddenod yuth drink nnd 
evutement hacking at his lioch nnd limbs 

Major Macpherson's work — From 1S42 
to I c 44 Mncphcrson worked with sijjnnl sue 
cess in enduing the khonds in the Mndras 
Preside ncy His operations were extended 
to tin lull tracts of Orism m 1M5 when ho 
wn- appointed under tin terms of n special 
Act \guit for the mppn~-Mon of human 
sacrifice and infanticide nnd wns giuu a staff 
of off, 1 1 -. He found the khonds of Hand 
trade to follow the t\nmph of thur bn th 
Mi in timnuir for tie a had nan that 
he nan t'r h was m noiMsarv ns a ferti 
li/r- anil that the land yielded nlmndant 
cop i Itle it it They re olved to gm up 
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human sacrifices, but first immolated 120 
victims as a final grand offering to the earth 
godess When Macpherson appeared among 
them, they made over to him 170 Meriahs who 
were left over His work however came to a 
sudden stop, the Khonds having been incited 
to rise by rumours that the British intended to 
tax them and reduce them to a servile state 
The return of the victims was demanded on 
the ground that their previous delivery was a 
confession of surrender of independence 
Macpherson, unable to contend against the 
IChond tribe^, was obliged to retire after 
. handing the Meriahs over to the Raja of Baud 
under a solemn pledge that they would be 
kept safely and again restored to British 
protection ‘ » 

The methods of Macpherson followed the 
same lines as those of Cleveland m the Raj- 
mahal Hills He mixed freely with the 
Khonds, gave them presents, fostered trade 
and friendly relations with their neighbours 
by means of fairs, and convinced them that it 
was their own good that he sought He used 
the weapon of persuasion and not of force, 

* pointing, for instance, to the ancient sacri- 
fices of the Druids and argumg that since 
their abandonment the British had become 
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lords of the earth Abo 1 , e all, he owed 
Ins success to the wn\ in which he supported 
and associated himself with the chiefs in the 
administration of justice He himself pre- 
sided over the primitne courts in patriarchal 
fashion he settled inter tribal quarrels and 
preeented or decided disputes o\cr marringo 
contracts which had been a fruitful cause of 
female infanticide 

The work of Campbell — The Kliond rebel- 
lion of 184" wrts soon quelled hi military 
force and the work of rescuing Meriahs was 
carried on b\ 'ur John Campbell who succeed 
ul Matphcnon as Agent ' Districts” he 
reported unheard of anil unusitcd b\ nne 
I uro[Kati Welt trnecreod oier, and more 
glooms pestilent ini ngions were rnreh seen 
\\ itii om or two inceptions tun influential 
man in Him! has complete!* submitted to the 
will of tin fSmirnmcnt ph dged theim-clu s 
he mu vnug in tin ir mn-t soh nm mnnm r on a 
tigir -1 ill and simi t irth hum forth to ate 
» am trim th" [v rforinama of the Mi rial) 
and in to' ui of tlmir Mihui sion and oluli 
um (Wiirml , H Io tn tun In 1P|0 hi was 
al'et r» (him th uiiiia nliolitlon of tin nti of 
In in arrif e 110 a drop of hloo<! Iiemg ulicil 
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and the people showing no disposition to 
break the pledges which they had given 

The names of Campbell and Macpkerson 
are still held m affectionate remembrance by 
the Khonds under the mutilated forms ot 
Kaibon Saheb and Mokodella Saheb, and one 
of their songs relates how they brought forth 
the people from darkness to light Murder 
and bloodshed, it says, were quelled, the land 
became beautiful, and wisdom was taught to 
the people 

Subsequent progress of the Khondmals. — 

The tract known as the Khondmals was taken 
over m 1885 from Baud, to which it nominally 
belonged, m consequence of another outbreak, 
and during the Mutmy of 1B57 advan- 
tage was taken of the warlike qualities of the 
Khonds to raise a corps, which did good ser- 
vice m the Central Provinces They have 
since become so peaceful, that m 1891 the 
Khondmals was converted into a subdivision 
of the Angul district The ehange*of spirit 
among these savage people may be illustrated 
by the spontaneous growth of a prohibition 
movement m recent years In 1908' they 
made a vow of total abstinence from mtoxica- " 
ting liquor Finding that their good resolu- 
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ttons were not proof against tlie temptation of 
drink the\ petitioned Gmernmentin 1010 to 
cIom; cacn liquor shop in their counlra — a 
reque-t which wns granted Nothing else, 
the\ declared would sa\e them from drunk- 
enness which had proved their curse, leading 
to poaerta wife beating and worst of all, the 
loxi of their cherished lands 

Other Khond outbreaks — Thcrohaac b cn 
some sporadic outbreaks of the Khonds m 
other part- of Orissa There wns a relielhoti 
against the Unjn of Baud in 1802 and in 
1681 6 - the Khonds in the State of Knlnlmn 
di roM. lieeause thei were being ousted from 
their lnnds hi Hindu cultivators introduced * 
lu tin Knjn The outbreak wns not sup 
pressed till after thu had murdircd n number 
of ihrir Hindu nials whose scalps thei bung 
an thrir N>ws In 1804 again thei reioltcil 
ngatii't the t lilt l of Naangnrh tins rebellion 
H ing nl-.> at i mini In inana murders mid 
• utrtei s 

I -a tb tli rr was n rising of the Kliond'. of 
Hi palta in 1014 who h was inspired In n la 
la i v t- of tin laic Clin f whose claims |n nr- 
la I an lad I s-n ra jt\ led in faiour of the 
t ! K< ad Ji c,i no \l.,ut 1 r rO0 Khonds 
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took an active part m tke rising and beset thn 
Rajbari or palace, m which the PoliticaL 
Agent, who had hurried to the spot, had to 
take refuge The siege was raised by the 
Commissioner of Orissa, with a small bodv of 
50 armed police, just as the Rajbari had been 
' set on fire and was Jbout to be rushed by the 
rebels After this, the latter were rounded- 
up by a detachment of regular troops from 
Calcutta and Gurkha military police from 
Ranchi 

The Jungle Mahals. — When British rule 
began, the officers of Government found on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, m Manbhum 
and parts of the districts of Midnapore, Ban- 
kura and Smgbhum, a number of turbulent 
semi-independent tribes, such as the Bhumij 
To these the Bengali name of Chuar or savage 
was genencally given, and their country was 
known as the Jungle Mahals “ The zamm- 
dars,” wrote the Collector of Midnapore m 
1778, “ are mere freebooters, who plunder 
their neighbours and one another, and their 
tenants are a banditti whom they chiefly em- 
ploy m their outrages As soon as the har- 
vest is gathered in, they carry their gram to 
the tops of the hills or lodge it m other fast- 
nesses that are impregnable, so that whenever 



they are pursued by a superior force, they re- 
tire to these places, where thee are quite se- 
cure and bid defiance to any attach that may 
be made on them After the hanest ib 
gathered in, tlicro is scat-cels one of them who 
does not call his mots to his standard, cither 
to defend his own propertt or to attach his 
neichbours 

In order to keep these marauders in 
check a number of pumtno expeditions 
■were necessan It was nn inglorious jungle 
warfare One officer wrote in 17G9 " It is 

all a joke to talk of licking these jungle fcl 
lows Tlic\ have not the least idea of fight 
ing the\ arc like a parcel of wasps, thot cn 
dt siour to sting ion with their arrow s and 
tlun fl\ ofT I wi«h to God this bust 

lie s was mor \nothcr officer si\ sears 
Inter found the jungle tribes liettor fighters 
Tlu~e people lieing ns firnse ns our seposs 
tie tr numbers must preinil when tlies cannot 
1« 1 1 pt at a distance their nrrows King as 
-upi nor* to bavonets ns muskets are to 
arrows l irntunlh this frontier tract was 
jtai lficd and in l c 0 > was formed into a si J>n 
rat« distm t (the Itingle Mahals district) 
und Mlbu' rati Intuit hu headquarters 
rt Rant-urn 
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Bhuittij rising of 1832. — In 1832 the rest- 
less Bimini] rose m revolt under one Ganga 
Narayan, who had been dispossessed of the 
Barabhum estate in Manbhum For a time 
they had the country at their mercy The 
British officials fled to Burdwan, and the in- 
surgents sacked every place worth plundering 
As soon as a military force could take the field, 
they vere driven back into the hills and Ganga 
Narayan fled to Smghbhum, where he tried to 
raise the warlike Hos They demanded that 
he should give a proof of his mettle by an at- 
tack on the Chief of Kharsawan In this he 
was killed and the Chief had the pleasure of 
sending Ins head to the British commander 
As a result of this rising and of the Kol rebel- 
lion described later, a change of administra- 
tion was carried out The district of the 
Jungle Mahals was abolished and replaced by 
the district of Manbhum, which included the 
present district of that name and also the 
west of Bankura and Dhalbhum (now a part 
•of Smghbhum district) The new district was 
placed, with the rest of Chota Nagpur, under 
an officer styled the Agent for the South- 
West Frontier. 

War with the Hos, 1820-21 — The British 
had first come into contact with the Hos m 

44 
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1820 The\ were a far more formidable race 
tlmn am of the aboriginals hitherto encoun- 
tered as indeed mat be gathered from the 
name the\ went lit viz the Larka Kols or 
warrior Kols the term Kol is a generic 
name for the tribes of Chota Nagpur whether 
Hos Mundas or Oraons Their stronghold 
was the kollian a tract of about 2 000 square 
miles largeli covered t\ ith forest where thej 
not onh maintained their independence but 
made themsehes a terror to their neighbours 
b\ their raids Attempts b\ neighbouring 
llnjns to subdue them hnd ended in tho 
disastrous rout of the minders nnd blood) 
reprisals > 

The Knjn of Pornlmt on Incoming 
femhton to the llritish in 1820 induced tho 
Political \gint Major lloiighscdgc to march 
it,, urn-- tlie IIos of nliom he claimed to be 
the on Hurd making out that thei wen. bis 
reMliom Mibjects Itou^hsedgc agreed 
but smb was the fear in which tin Rajn nnd 
r her thief* brlil the jwniir nnd feiociti of 
the IPs that as soon ns he lind done so the) 

1 -*k,M n pri b t again t the danger of invnti 
in tlis Kollian Inmi.li i dgi imhaiourod 
to tut dials thi Ho- niul thought lie had done 
'* fir at fir tint offered no opposition 
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So unsophisticated were they, that the mem- 
bers of the first deputation that met hmi, 
thinking Ins tent a good place for a siesta, 
coolly stretched themselves out m it and went 
to sleep When, however, he got near to 
Chaibasa, the Hos attacked the British force 
with desperate but unavailing valour charging 
across the open plain, battle-axe m hand, 
only to be mown down by the fire of the troops 
or sabred by the cavalry m hand-to-hand 
fighting They also lost heavily m other 
engagements, but the year ended without 
Rouglisedge being able to overcome the Hos 
of the south The campaign was renewed in 
1821, when a large force was employed, and 
the Hos gave m after a short struggle 

Subjugation of the Hos. — The chiefs of the 
Hos begged hard to be brought under the dir- 
ect rule of the British, but this flattering re- 
quest was rejected and they were forced to 
enter into agreements under which they were 
to be subject to the Raja of Porahat*and pay 
him a plough tax After the British force 
withdrew, they soon became restive and it 
was fifteen years before they were reduced 
The Raja was powerless to hold them m check, 
and they resumed their old predatory life 

44 a 
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earning their ravages far into the neigh- 
bouring States Thei joined in the kol 
rebellion of 1831 (described below), consti- > 
tuting the most formidable part of the rebel 
trail 

\fter the rebellion had been sup 
pres-cd the Agent for the South West 
Frontier Sir Thomas Wilkinson urged tho 
futiliti of lenung them under the nominnl 
rule of tlic Raja of Fornhat and the necessiti 
of bringing the kolhan under the control of 
British officers The annexation of the Kol 
lian uns decided on and in 1830 n strong 
force ivns suit to occupi it It met with little 
opposition the chiefs being read} to swear 
allegiance to the British and glad to be free 
from am practice of subjection to the Baja 
of Poralmt '-iniple rules for the ndminis 
tratmn of the eountn were drawn up a 
Briti li nlhcer was stationul at Chaibasn tilth 
jnlrnrrlnl [tourers and the lnnd which had 
l«« tin ret nr of constant bloodshed and 
npitit ,inl|Kire ill tin lnmN of nutlioriti 

inn 1 »> il during the Miitmr of [fejp 

The Kol Rebellion, 1831 — ' Then had long 
1 in ~s.jld.ritu dt < out. at among tin Mtm 

.'is o i lOrao i ln Mims „ „ ow tbelUmbi dts 
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tnct owing to the disregard of their ancestral 
rights by landlords who, anxious to increase 
their incomes, granted away their lands to 
aliens, Hindus, Muhammadans and also 
Sikhs In 1831 they rose en masse They 
were joined by the Hos of Singhbhum, and the 
rebellion spread into Manbhum, Hazanbagh 
and even Palamau, where the Cheros and^ 
Kharwars were smarting under the oppres- 
sion of the landlords and their agents The 
fury of the insurgents was directed against 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, who had 
either supplanted them or been the instru- 
ments of their oppression Throughout 
Chota Nagpur they carried fire and slaughter 
' from village to village, butchering every 
Indian alien on whom they could lay hands, 
burning their property and laying waste their 
fields, nearly one thousand unfortunate im- 
migrants perished The 'rebellion was not 
suppressed without some hard fighting, three 
columns of troops with cavalry had to be em- 
ployed before tranquillity was restored 

It was apparent that there had been inade- 
quate control over Chota Nagpur, the greater 
^ part of which formed a huge amorphous dis- 
trict, known as Ramgarh from the place of 
that name m the Hazanbagh district, where 
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the Magistrate had his headquarters The 
whole of Chota Nagpur was now formed into 
a frontier province called the Agencj for the 
South West Frontier under a Political Officer 
st) led the Agent with Assistants in each dis 
tncts This arrangement lasted till 1854, 
when it was constituted the division of Chota 
Aagpur under a Commissioner tho Assistants 
lieing comerted into Deput) Commissioners 

Tho Santal Rebellion, 1885 — A jear later 
there was a rebellion in the Santal Parganas 
which resembled the Kol rebellion both in tho 
can cs producing it and in the course which 
it took The ^antnls migrated to the Santal 
Parganas from the Chota Nagpur plateau 
nnd the adjoining parts of Midnnpore and 
Smgbhum during the last part of tho eigh 
tee nth and the first qunrtcr of the nineteenth 
rentun In tin tract known ns the Daman i 
luh tli« v found n countn congentnl to their 
nntun (/nine to 1» killed wrgtn land to lie 
ilnnd nndtr the paternal jurisdiction of a 
llriti h nffin r Tin countn it was said was 
nine with tl r artmli of n quiet nnd prosper 

'* * Thisven jirosja rit\ was the un 

deiti, if the im ophistiratnl Fantnls It 
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attracted Hindu and Muhammadan immi- 
grants from Bengal and Bihar, who set them- 
-selves up as traders and money-lenders The 
Santals, thriftless and improvident, were as 
children in their hands Their own accounts 
consisted of strings with knots to represent 
the number of rupees taken as loans The 
usurers had ledgers and bonds carefully pre- 
pared and, if necessary, fabricated, so that 
their debtors were hopeless m any suit The 
rate of interest was exorbitant, and the inevi- 
table consequence was loss of cattle, of land 
and often of freedom, it being a common 
device of the money-lender to stipulate that 
his debtor should work for him without pay 
till the debt was discharged The obligation 
of service might descend to sons or even 
grandsons, and cultivators degenerated into 
serfs 

The rack-renting of landlords added to the 
Santals’ sense of wrong and grievance They 
originally had land settled with them on long 
leases and on easy terms, m order*that they 
might reclaim jungle The land having been 
cleared, Bengali and Bihari speculators, to 
whom many of the estates passed, screwed up 
the rents, evicted the Santals and installed 
strangers in their places When the Santals 
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mo\ed on nnd cleared fresh jungle, the sanoi 
process was repeated for thc\ wore supplant 
ed b\ new-comers introduced bj the landlord 
or bv monev lenders to whom thej had gnei 
mortgages in return for loans Added t< 
this the police corrupt nnd oppressive wen 
in league with the landlords nnd usurers nnt 
made evnctions on their own account from thi 
pantnls The courts (at Bhagnlpur nnt 
Mong'hvr) were remote nnd in nnj case th 
simple Yantai was ignorant nnd npprehen 
sue of the processes of the law which ho hnt 
onh con in operation ngninst him 

The condition to which the Snntnls were re 
(lured ran counter to their traditional belie 
that the man who reclaimed jungle hnd a sol 
right to its traits llicir golden nge wns on 
in which thepnntnls lived m [Knee each mm 
on his own holding paving no rent nm 
untroubled In the presence of nlicns Smnrt 
mg under their gruvnnee-* tliev resolved t 
riv clear mil the hated Bengalis nntl olhe 
nlun oppres-sire nml so have tin eountrv t 
them«elv,i It was givrn out ns n divm 
Oi mimnd tint tliev WI re to Id) all mom \ 
leml-r- and |4nm n t V|*s*l trnthrsnm 
Ivnl! rd- nnd fight to tin d. ath Ml wh 
f»"l 'cd then! 
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Thev themselves declared that they 
warred only against the Bengalis and not 
against the Government, and their atro- 
cities were mainly committed on Bengalis — 
slow roasting of men, ripping up of women, 
torture of children and drinking the blood of 
their victims Their fiendish outrages were 
characterized bv a certain savage humour 
The body of a landlord was chopped into 
22 pieces, one for each of his ancestors 
When a money-lender was taken, they first 
cut off his feet shouting that four annas 
m the rupee had been paid, then hacked 
off his legs to make up eight annas, cut his 
body m two to represent twelve annas, and 
ended by beheading him, yelling m chorus- 
that he had full payment of sixteen annas 

The rising, which broke out at the end of 
June 1855, took the Government by surprise. 
The Santals overran the country from Col- 
gong on the west to Rajmahal on the east and 
nearly as far south as Ranigunj and*Samthia 
All the troops available were mobilized, and 
by the end of August the insurgents had been. 

* driven out of the north of the district 
There were still, however, 30,000 men m arms, 
and it was not till after the close of the year 
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that th<-\ 'were finally reduced bv a cordon of ^ 
troops sweeping through the country Tho 
struggle "ns prolonged by the desperate 
bravery of the Santnls who never knew when 
the\ were beaten fought long after resist 
atiee was hopeless and refused to surrender 

A characteristic incident was that of a 
party of 46 men yvho held out in a house and 
refused to lay down their nrms As each aol 
lei was fired by (lie sepoys they were offered 
quarter the reply each timo yvns a discharge 
of arrows This continued till onl) - one old 
‘santal was left lie was called on to surren 
tier In a sepoy whereupon he rushed on the 
sepoy nnd cut him doyyn yvitli Ins battle n\e 
It was not yvar said one British officer 
tin v did not titidi rstntid yielding As long 
n< their national drums Iicnt the yyhole part} 
would stand nnd allow themstlu-s to lie shot 
down Their nrrows often I llled our men 
nnd *o yye had to fire on them as loug as they 
\\ hen tlmir drums n a«cd they would 
n nr off for n quart) r of a tnilr then tin ir 
timin' Is-gan n^aiij and they calmly stood till 
"r litre iqi and pound n feu yolhys into 
tlir - Tin r>* was m I n pov in the wnr ay)io 
doit frrl a hau cd of him If 
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Remedial measures. — Surprising as it may- 
sound, the rebellion did good, for it brought 
home to the Government the fact that the San- 
tals had genuine grievances which must be re- 
dressed In 1855 a separate district was 
formed of the Santal Parganas, a simple form 
of administration was introduced, of which 
the mam feature was the direct contact of the 
people with the officers of Government with- 
out intermediaries , the police were abolished 
and the policing of their villages was left to 
the Santals themselves 

Laws which were m force in Bengal were, 
however, allowed to operate despite condi- 
tions which rendered them a source of danger 
After a time they began to reproduce some of 
the evils which had provoked the rising of 
1855, eg, the landlords were able under the 
Rent Act of 1859 to enhance rents and eject 
village headmen, while money-lenders under 
the Civil Procedure Code of the same year 
obtained decrees for usurious rates £>f interest 
The Santals became restive and in 1871 
assembled m tumultuous gatherings with the 
avowed object of obtaining redress for griev- 
ances The necessity for the prompt enact- 
ment of protective legislation was recogmzed, 
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nnd the unrest was alias cd by a special Regu- 
lation passed in 1872 bt which exorbitant 
rates of interest were barred, ft record of 
landlords and tcnnnts' nghts was sanctioned 
nnd Government was authorized to exclude 
from the Santnl Pnrgnnns laws unsuited to 
its specinl conditions The settlement which 
followed resulted in secunt\ of tenure, fixifv 
of rents nnd the preservation of the Milage 
communal fivstem cherished b\ the Snntnls 
“■bib ctpient legislation fm 1880 1001 1007 
nnd 100') has supplemented tins regulation 
nnd fervid to fulfil its object uz the peace 
and good gov t rnment of the Santnl Pnrgnnns 
nnd tin •santals have prospered under the 
administration of a succession of able nnd 
sunpatlutic officers 

The Kherwar movement — Troni time to 
tini" tmtthli 1 as Ins n threatened In the llnbil 
its of the ‘■antals to 1 k> jnnpt awav In inn s 
movements partlv n li. ions and jmrth agra 
rtnn nmtiilv tin Kherwar mm inunt whuli 
n oilman a puritanical propaganda with a. 

h 1 font (amp ugti Khenvar according 
to tin- - into!* wn» tl eir original iiiimi nnd 
th- mm o' the nt n< tn nt is a rdiirri to the 
gobb i a r rh-tt thei wor*hip[>ed oidv one 
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God and were lords of the soil It first came 
into prominence m 1871, when a Santal named 
Bhagrit appeared as an apostle exhorting the 
Santals to abstain from intoxicating liquor, 
.and also from eating pork and fowls, and to 
worship the true God only The burden of 
his teaching, however, was that the land be- 
longed to the Santals and that they should 
pay no rent for it His followers were to rise 
at a given signal and drive all aliens out 
With his arrest, conviction and imprison- 
ment, the movement collapsed for the time, but 
it has revived more than once with the ap- 
pearance of preachers credited with super- 
human powers, especially in times of scarcity, 
when the Santals attribute their misfortunes 
to their fall from a state of pristine purity 
when they worshipped only one God The 
movement threatened to be dangerous in 1880- 
81, when the people were excited and alarmed 
by the census, which was represented to be the 
prelude to sinister measures by Gavernment 
So serious was the situation, that the usual 
enumeration at night had to be given up, and 
an army of 4,500 men was ordered up and 
columns marched through the district to over- 
awe the turbulent Santals 
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Agrarian unrest In Chota Nagpur — Agra- 
rian tronble more or less acute, also persisted 
in Chota Nagpur after the K.ol rebellion of 
1631 The special rights which the nbon 
gmcs enjoicd had been recognized b\ the nidi 
genous landlord* but in course of time man) 
estates passed to aliens chielli of the 
monci lender class who enhanced their ten 
ants rents and encroached on those rights 
Constant disputes and friction resulted The 
first remedial measure uns the Chota Nagpur 
Tenures Act of lbGO which authorized tho do 
nmrcation mapping and registration of tlic 
gro-iter part of the tenures and this was fol 
low e d hi a Landlord and Tenant Act ton ) ears 
later These, measure's tailed to nllaj unrest 
Trouble was caused bi the Inndlorils exacting 
ees-e-- irregular m amount and uncertain in 
nit telenet and nlo pmlml sen ices i e , tho 
ti nants inn liable to furnish unpaid Inlxnir 
in ploughing diggtn r -owing and earning 
thrir landlords ln r i,ige on jouriitm A 
nn oh w e- louml in the Cmrnmitntion \a of 
1'97 nliirh prr mini mr the record and coin 
nut-itin i to in h fniint lit of the-e m n Ices 
(n i-pile of the- meiMires the nlionginro 
f nbd to u- rV nnl ptoicetmn from oppri , 
*i i I htdlird' In the lourta thei 



were do match for the astute Hindus and 
Muhammadans who were moreover possessed 
of far *ri eater rejoin cos They were filled 
with loentment .against the Go\ernment, 
wIiom* faiHue to intcrfeie thev could not 
tmdei stand Their smouldering discontent 
\\a< fanned In tin* agitation of self-interested 
leaders (<anltn<), and thev went so far as to 
put foiward claims extending to absolute 
proju ictorshi]) of the land, subject to the pay- 
ment of Go\ eminent revenue, on the ground 
that it had been cleared from waste by tlieir 
forefathers 

The Birsait outbreak, 1899-1900. — Tins 
agitation, which was known as the Sardari 
Larai, literally the leaders’ w*ar, was given a 
new' impulse and driving force by religious 
fanaticism A semi-religious, semi-political 
movement, like the Khenvar movement, 
sprung up owing to the propaganda of one 
Birsa, a Munda who had been a Christian con- 
vert and had apostacized His teaahmg was 
partly spiritual and partly revolutionary, a 
strange medley of admonitions to purity and 
asceticism and of injunctions to defy Govern- 
ment and its officers Many of his ideas were 
derived from the Christian teaching he had 



received but his cult was null Christian, his 
object being to found a new sect which would 
counteract the spread of Christianity bv the 
missionaries who were making great pro- 
gress m Chota Nagpur 

Dnsa first aiipeared as a divinely inspired 
teacher m 1S93 claiming to bo nn incarnation 
of the deity yyho would save his followers all 
others being doomed to destruction His 
supernatural powers were beliued in and Ins 
doctrines spread like « ild fire among the Jfun 
das and Oraons while many Christian 
converts became bis disciples Thoy must, 
be declared worship one God only anil abjure 
the worship of drills This proved popular 
for the Mnnilas said it was an economical 
r. ltgion saving the expense of sacrifices One 
dav n vvrak must Ik ob'vrvul ns a day of rest 
bis fnllow t rs must leid pure lues murder 
cUyltn„ and King rycro deadlw tuns White 
pus and V hit* fnv Is vv ( re unclean and should 

1 drstrond AH who held aloof w ( rv doom 

I 1 to ch- trui turn 111 a r n at flood, which yvoulil 
overwhelm tin world s-mh was the belief ht 
m ,nred that the credulous Mundas earned 
c it 1 1 i rder> for the drstniction of pigs and 
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fowls, and, m anticipation of the deluge, stop- 
ped cultivation and turned thousands of their 
cattle loose into the jungle 

At the same time he proclaimed that the 
land belonged to the people who had cleared 
it from jungle and that no rent should be paid 
for it They should rise, expel all foreigners 
and rule themselves The guns of their ad- 
versaries would be turned to wood and their 
bullets to water In consequence of these in- 
cendiary doctrines, he was arrested, tried and 
sentenced to imprisonment No Munda, how- 
ever, believed that he was actually incarcerat- 
ed, they were convinced that he had gone to 
lieaven and would reappear He did re- ' 
appear m 1897, bemg released, with other 
prisoners, on the occasion of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria He promptly re- 
commenced his propaganda, urging the Mun- 
das and Oraons to assert their ancient rights 
over the land and the jungle The motive 
idea was that they would be able by revolt to 
upset the authority of Government and by in- 
stituting a reign of terror compel submission 
to their demands An outbreak finally 
ocurred on Christmas Eve, 1899 Villages 
were burnt down and attacks made on Chris- 
tian mission stations Outrages, mainly 

45 
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against Christians were committed over a 
large area in Ranchi and part of Smghbhum 
but the rising urns easiU suppressed in a 
month hi the local authorities with the help 
of troops stationed at Ranchi Birsa htm 
self was captured and died of cholera while 
under trial 

\fter this measures were taken pnrtlj 
legislative and pnrth executive to safeguard 
tin nlionginnls customer) rights from tho 
aggression of landlords tenanev legislation 
being inntttd in 11103 and again in 1003, to 
which practical force was given b) a settle 
ment and record of rights 



CHAPTER XXIII. 


Religious Movements, 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai, — In the early part 
of the nineteenth century two reforming move- 
meats sprung up among the Hindus and 
Muhammadans Among the Hindus the 
apostle of reform was Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 
who holding that Hinduism was originally 
pure deism, sought to free it from the accre- 
tions of superstition by which it had been over- 
laid Born m 1774, a Brahman by caste, he 
wrote at the age of 16 a treatise, intended 
only for private circulation, attacking 
the "superstitious practices of the Hindus 
This early effort was followed by years of tra- 
velling, after which he spent 13 years (1800-13) 
in the service of Government, rising to the 
position of head ministerial officer in a dis- 
trict 

Retiring m 1814 he devoted the rest of 
his life to the' cause of reform, religious 
and social he has been described as being 
virtually the founder of the modern social 
reform movement m India An ardent educa- 
tionalist, he advocated the introduction of 



English education nnd hnd a largo part in the 
establishment of the first English college m 
Bengal the Hindu college He denounced 
the cnls of poUgmrn nnd was a protagonist 
against the practice of suttee (sati) It was 
lnrgelv in consequence of his campaign that 
suttee was abolished m 1823 A master of 
languages the boohs which came from his 
Inc lie pen haie made his one of the great 
names in Bengali literature 

In If* '10 he went to England ns an agent for 
the King of Delhi who bestoned on him the 
title of Raja the object of his mission was to 
obtain an increase of the grant for the King s 
mainti nance He died three jenrs later at 
Bristol where the epitaph on hin tomb 
records IIis unwearied labours to promote 
tin social moral ntul phtsicnl condition of the 
jieoph of frnlin his earnest endeavours to 
KUppre-s idolntrv and the zealous ndvocncv of 
whatever tended to advance the glor) of God 
and the v i [fati of tnau live vtv the grateful 
rrmi-mbnyuic of In* countrvmen To thin 
r a\ Is* added the ixcrllent snminarv given h\ 
Mr ( 1 \ndri v s in Th* limit* nticr in 

Iri' 1,1 Th griatne of Itnjn 11am Mohnn 
laicanotil 1. richtlv i Hunt. d vvhtn vie r< 
r-erler what India was mon than n hundred 
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years ago He was the first Indian under the 
British rule to break through the trammels of 
convention and to dare to think for himself 
and educate himself on modern lines This 
did not lead, however, m his case to contempt 
for ancient India On the contrary, he loved 
his country more deeply than ever and strove 
during his whole life to bring to his country- 
men the enlightenment which he had himself 
received The abolition of sati and the found- 
ing of the Brahmo Samaj were not his sole 
achievements, for he shares with Carey the 
honour of having created the vernacular press 
in Bengal and with Alexander Duff that of 
having established the first English schools in 
Calcutta He was also the first Hindu to 
make the sea voyage to England But even 
more important than these signal changes, 
great as they were, was the new reforming 
spirit, the new outlook upon Christianity and 
western civilization, which Bam Mohan Bai 
introduced to his own fellow countrymen in 
India This spirit, which connoted a new 
moral fervour and a new intellectual freedom, 
has been the mam cause ever smce of the libe- 
ralizing -and humanizing of Indian thought 
and life ” 
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Foundation of the Brahmo Samaj, 1828 — 
Bam Mohan Rat first founded in 1814 a bod\ 
called the 4 tmiw Snbha the object of which 
ssns stated to lie the worship of tho one invisi 
'ilc God inculcated in the Upamshads Other 
enlightened Tlindus gnthcred round him and 
in 1829 he founded the Brnhmo Samaj a 
monotheatic bod\ the tenets of which were 
hnetlv ‘ to tench and to practise the worship 
of the one supreme tindu ided eternal God ” 
Tts secession from Hinduism «ns marked hr 
the rejection of Brahman priests and the 
nhjunnt. of idolatn \o sacrifices offering! 
or ohlntions were permitted images stntuc! 
and i \cn pictures were excluded from tilt 
place of worship The doctrines of the 
‘mmnj base a resemblance to English Uni 
tannnism hut its thcologs was denied frorr 
the l paiiedinds the real spirit of the Hindu 
re npturi a according to Ram Mohnn Itm 
K inL hut the declaration of the unit! of God 
The ni iral pnnnjdes of the Mmaj <\i n li ise< 
on f hn mints Ham Mohan Hal's ndmira 
tmn for which is expressed in the title of ont 
of Jin l"d T!' I’rtc'i'tf of Jr; k* 
fT'i'e fo l! //me'iomf /'rare Oppontior 
eat: e from t! e orthodox ssho founde I a l>od\ 
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called the Dharma Sabha, for the defence of 
conservative Hinduism 

Subsequent history of the Brahmo Samaj — 

The next great leader of the Samaj was Deben- 
dra Nath Tagore (1818-1905), whose name is 
generallv prefixed by the designation of 
Maharshi or great sage — a tribute to his 
saintliness and the veneration m which he was 
held The influence of the Samaj was exten- 
ded bv a monthly journal, the Tatwabodhuii 
Patnka , which he started m 1843 and which 
became a power m the land under the editoi- 
ship of the poet Aksh’ay Kumar Datta 

In 1886 a schism was caused by the seces- 
sion of a number of members under Keshab 
Chandra Sen (1838-84), who desired a more 
active and progressive attitude to be taken up 
in the matter of social reform Keshab 
Chandra Sen founded a new body called the 
Nabibidhan Samaj or Church of the New Dis- 
pensation, which was of a more eclectic charac- 
ter than the parent body, for *it adopted 
'extracts -from the Bible, the Koran and the 
; Zendavesta, as well as from the Hindu Sas- 
tras, for the spiritual guidance of its 
members The parent body was distin- 
guished from it by the name of Adi (or 
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original) Brnhmo Snmnj nnd also bi its 
doctrines for it laid greater stress on the 
renunciation of idolntn than on social reform 
nnd it upheld the s\ stem of caste unless it 
came into conflict with religious belief 

Another schism occurred in 1678 in conse- 
quence of the dissatisfaction caused by the 
marriage of the daughter of Keshnb Chandra 
Sen to the Maharaja of Coocli Bchnr Keshnb 
Chandra had been instrumental in securing 
the enactment of the Brnhmo Marriages Act, 
of 1S7J which legalized the mnrrmges of 
Itrnhnios nnd provided thnt the minimum nge 
for n bride should lie 14 \cnrs Keshnb Chan 
dra s daughter uns onh IT venrs of nge nnd 
the ptrfommnoc of Hindu rites in connection 
with the marriage was nnotber ground of 
ofTenct Tin result of the schism " ns tho form 
niton of nnother liodi the Sndhnrnn (i r 
catholic or common) Brnhmo ‘snmnj which 
rrpmlmtei caste distinctions and holds ad 
i it as! ueus on social questions micli ns the 
j--nnn > s\st>m and the position of uoiiicn 
\ fter the death of Keshnb Chandra "sen m 
|s. | II- ali m i “samaj oi <d to tnnl e mill h 
pri -rr- and the miml» r of its nilhen nta nm 
at nit* o itv to a few thou ands Tlic 
a ml ui'l-r of fo'lo sera of the Btahnm 
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Samaj was m any case never very great. 
Its religious creed appealed to the intellect 
of the educated minority and not to the 
emotions of the masses, and it has lacked 
cohesion and driving power Owing how- 
ever to the men of light and leading who have 
been its pillars, it has had an influence out of 
all proportion to its numbers, an influence 
which has been felt m Bengali literature and 
culture, in educational and philanthropic 
work and, generally, m what has already been 
referred to as the liberalizing and humanizing 
of Indian life and thought, especially as re- 
gards the position and education of women 

The Wahabi movement. — At about the 
same time that the Brahmo Samaj came into 
being, a great reforming movement was in 
progress among the Muhammadans — the 
Wahabi movement, so-called after its foun- 
der, Abdul Wahab, an Arabian who died in 
1787 The creed which he proclaimed was 
puritanical m the sense that its object was to 
restore the early faith of Islam, which, he 
declared, had been debased by superstitious 
innovations, such as the cult of samts The 
authority of the founders of the four ortho- 
dox schools was rejected, an appeal being 
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made to tl\e Koran itself and phad, or rear 
against unhclieiers was inculcated as a 
solemn duti Tlie doctrines of the new cult 
were brought bach to India b> pilgrims 
returning from Mecca Its chief apostle was 
^aivid Ahmad Minli of Rai Unroll who 
became a \\ nimbi while at Mecca in 1822 
an I proclaimed himself an Imam it is a 
Muhammadan tielief thnt in encli centum 
God rn'os up an lmnn ns his messenger to 
riform the faith \t Patna Snitad Ahmad 
founded n uutnlier of ardent followers from 
among whom he selected three caliphs or 
luuunnnts tshah Muhammad Husain and 
two brothers Iriniat Ah and Wllaaat All, 
of whom the ln«t was engnged in spreading 
the moti mint in Ihugnt Tatiia licmg its 
hradijunrti rs In l c 20 stnitnd \hmnd 
annmiriied that tin time had entm for n 
p> ml or liol\ unr ngutut thi 'hMis who find 
opptv- < 1 tin Miiliarnmnilnns in tin Pun 
I'd' and mterfetxd with the pnrtn-e of tlnir 
rehm n \ fatintu a| war followi d inwhith 
the \\at d, npplnd with niniits and 
rnte| fn i Itihar and ft* n^al aa well ns from 
the fri I’ter o', or ran the "mIIi lurdcr and in 
'■* " " ' vl Upton 1 IV haw a r (It'Kt) 
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Titu Miyan’s rising, 1831-32. — The success 
of the Wahabis m the north emboldened their 
brethren in Bengal to rise under a leader in 
the 24-Parganas, named Titu Miyan For a 
time the districts of Nadia, Fandpur and the 
24-Parganas were infested by bands of fanati- 
cal Wahabis, three and four thousand strong, 
which from November 1831 to March, 1832, 
committed outrages similar to those which 
characterized the recent Moplah rebellion 
in southern India Temples were defiled, 
Hindus forcibly converted and orthodox 
Muhammadans maltreated, while proclama- 
tions were issued announcing the end of 
British rule and th*3 re-establishment of 
Muhammadan power The headquarters of 
the rebels was at Narikelbaria, a village m the 
24-Parganas, which they fortified with a 
stockade When at last a strong force was 
sent against them, they disdained the protec- 
tion of the stockade and met the troops m a 
pitched battle m the open plain Titu Miyan 
was killed, 350 of his followers were taken 
prisoners, and the nsmg collapsed 

Frontier wars. — In 1831 Saiyid Ahmad 
was killed m a battle against the Sikhs, but 
the holy war was kept up by a fiction that he 


was not dead but had disnpp nred from mortal 
sight and would reappear to destrot all in 
fields Two of the caliphs at Patna Wilnjnt 
Miandlnaiat All now became lenders of tho 
\\ ahabie who occupied a wide stretch of 
territory along tho InduR nnd established a 
eolom at Sttnnn of which Inat at All was for 
some time m eommnnd With the annexe 
tion of the Punjab the British Goicmmcnt in- 
herited the liorder warfare waged b\ tho 
bigoted \\ flhnbts to whom nrms, supplies nnd 
recruits c ere sent from Pntnn where tho 
lender was one \hmnd Ulln 

During the Wutim it wns npprehended 
that the nhnbn might seize the opportunity 
to strike a blow at British rule hut their 
[tower for mischief wns pnrnhzcd bj tho 
prompt action of the Commissioner Mr Tn\ 
ler In ntTC-ting the leaders of the sect (some 
of whom were hanged) and disarming the 
iitizru- of Patna Ahmad Tils wns stibse 
(jticiitli rrli-a cd llic \\ nhnhi* again Isx ame 
a' 'tic at ng the frontier in 1 v js |, t it a [Mini 
no <-!j>-dm hi ended m the destruction of 
v i’ >na nnd tl <• rxpu! mn of the fanatic* from 
t! i-tr \ dial n 
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The Wahabi trials. — Another outbreak 
followed in 1863 and developed into a coali- 
tion of frontier tribes, which was only suppres- 
sed after an arduous campaign Inqui- 
ries which were now set on foot brought to 
light the existence of a wide-spread conspi- 
racy. Eleven of the ring-leaders, including 
five men from Patna, were tried and convicted 
at Umballa, and next year (1865) the prime 
mover in the conspiracy, Ahmad Ulla, was 
sentenced to transportation for life So little 
were the authorities aware of the real charac- 
ter of the Wahabis after 1857, that Mr 
Tayler’s successor described them as “ inno- 
cent and inoffensive bookmen,” and Ahmad 
Ulla himself obtained a responsible post m 
Government service Incidentally, the trials 
proved of practical value to Patna, for the 
proceeds of the confiscated property of the 
convicted Wahabis was used for the improve- 
ment of the city 

The removal of Ahm ad Ulla did not put a 
stop to the machinations of the Wahabis, for 
a few years later it was found that prepara- 
tions were agam bemg made for a phad 
Further trials were instituted m 1868 against 
rmg-leaders at Patna, Malda and Rajmahal, 
the result of which was to put an end to the 



propaganda and make the name of W nhnbt 
one of reproach among the Muhammadans 
\ wording to Sir Herbert Edwnrdes who wan 
Commissioner at Lmballa in 3864 the trials 
at that place and at Patna * disclosed or 
rather brought to judicial proof in courts of 
law what had onk been impcrfectl) known 
pnstiotwh and most unnecountnbh pooh 
(Kiolied b\ the Bengal Government, tiz , fhat 
for tears the Wahabi followers of Sniyad 
Mimad bad spread a net work of propagand 
ism oter the Ilengnl prounre first to restore 
tho puritt of Islam in India second ns a 
logical consctpicncc to undermine and subvert 
the infidel pmur of the Fnglish Tlie centre 
of this tnih hitter and formidable conspiract 
was I’atnn The Magistrate of Patna also 
"nut that the Wahabis had “ under the terr 
fi"-s and protection of Gournment nnthori 
tn-' op. nil pn at hcil sidition lu t tort tillngi 
of our m m populous divtruts unsettling the 
minds of tin Mumlmnn population and obtain 
iiu an iiifiienu for ml ns t xtrnordinnn as 
it i« wrtnm 

E fleet el the movement — \p lr t from its 
jw t(ti sla'jsat tin W ahabi mo\i uu nt was an 
it je riant tVn rin m e in, t!,e strength ami 
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vitality of Islam m Bengal, “ At century 
ago,” wrote Sir William Hunter m Ins essay 
II n (/land's 11'orl in India, “ Muhammadan- 
ism seemed to be dying of inanition m Bengal. 
In the mosques, or amid the serene palace life 
of the Musalman nobility, a f‘ew r maulavis of 
piety and learning calmly carried on the rou- 
tine of their faith But the Musalman 
peasantry of Bengal had relapsed into a mon- 
grel breed of circumcised Hindus, not one of 
whom could repeat the talma — a simple creed, 
wdiose constant repetition is a matter of un- 
conscious habit with all good Muhammadans 
Under our rule fervid Muhammadan mission- 
aries have wandered from district to district, 
commanding the people to return to the true 
faith and denouncing God’s wrath on the in- 
different A great body of the Bengali 
Muhammadans have purged themselves of 
rural superstitions and evinced such an ardour 
of revivalist zeal as occasionally to cause some 
little inconvenience to the Government * 
The doctrine that India is dar-ul-hafb, i e , the 
land of warfare m which warfare against the 
rulers is a religious duty, has been abandoned, 
but the religious stimulus of the movement is 
not spent Its reforming spirit is still alive m 
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the puritanical sects known in Bihar ns Ahl 1 
Hadis nnd in Bengal as FnrnziB 

Tho Farazis —The name Fnrazi is given 
compendiously to different sects established m 
Bengal in the first half of the nineteenth 
Centura b\ reformers who denied their tnspi 
ration from the Itnhnlu creed The chief of 
these were Karamnt All of Jnunpur, Hnji 
Fhnrmt l llnli who was the son of a wear or of 
Tnridpur nnd Dudhu Milan the son of the 
latter who gaic an agrarian character to his 
propaganda b\ th strong stand which he made 
against the lew of illegal cesses ba landlords 
Then an differences lictwccn the sects but 
thw hn\o n common plntfomi in tbeir opposi 
tion to superstitious practices often of Jlindu 
origin for which theta is no sanction in tl)c 
Koran The name i« due to their elnini thnt 
tlwi olr ni the /nmiz or dmm ordinances 
of (iwl wiihoiit tin gfo s's of scholiasts nnd 
ilea an iion-c«nfnnnists m so fnr ns tliw do 
t * follow the ri_ulnr s,hools of doctruu of 
the o tfuslox Muhammadan world Kona of 
theti Im winoui mm apart from taliginti 
Tie f I i p i nl jlijistinn to inmnation 
' 1 i'e e* I warn arguing that tlie earth )» 
t 1 r \ ifi of Go*l for vhioo *erniT* man was 
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created, hold that true believers should not be 
m the personal service of others but live by 
agriculture alone 

The new Vedanta. — A recent development 
of 'Hinduism is the new Vedantist movement, 
which owes its inspiration to a Bengali 
Brahman named Bam Krishna Parahamsa 
(1834-86), who was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of Vedanta philosophy and impressed 
on his followers the virtues of its practical 
and devotional side It was left to one of his 
disciples Swami Vivekananda, a Bengali 
Kayasth by caste, to organize his followers and 
give his ideas practical force by founding 
(m 1897) a body known as the Ram Krishna 
Mission to propagate the principles pronounc- 
ed by Ram Krishna The key-note of 
Vivekananda’s teaching was that the identity 
of the soul with the Supreme Being pan be 
1 attained not only by passive contemplation but 
by active, selfless service The Mission is 
consequently distinguished by the prominence 
which it gives to social service, srfch as the 
relief of sickness and distress and by its liberal 
views as to foreign travel, traditional restric- 
^ tions as to food, etc 

The secret of Vivekananda’s influence lav 

«/ 

m the impression which he made on the 

46 
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patriotic spirit of the younger generation of 
Bengali Hindus — an impression which was 
heightened by the speeches which he made as 
a representative of Hinduism at the Parlia 
ment of Religions held at Chicago and at 
public meetings in America and England 
between 1893 and 1897 He stood out as the 
champion of the spirituality of India against 
the materialism of the West, and he was 
acclaimed as the mouthpiece of Indian 
national inspirations We must ’ he pro- 
claimed “ conquer the world through our 
spirituality and philosophy The only condi- 
tion of Indian national life of unashamed 
and vigorous national life is the conquest of 
tho world bv Indian thought ” 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


Agrarian Measures. 

The position after the Permanent Settle- 
ment — As has been explained m Chapter IX, 
the Permanent Settlement was 'a one-sided 
measure The status of the landlord was 
defined, but nothing was done to define and 
record the rightsj of the tenants as against 
the landlords It was, indeed, intended that 
the Permanent Settlement should be followed 
by measures to safeguard the mterescs of the 
cultivators Regulation I of 1793 specifically 
declared that “it being the duty of the, ruling 
power to protect all classes of people and more 
particularly those who from their situation 
are most helpless, 35 the Governor-General 
reserved to himself power to “ enact such 
regulations as he may think necessary for the 
protection and welfare of the dependant 
talukdars 33 , i e , tenure holders, “ ryots and 
other cultivators of the soil 33 Tor nearly 
seventy years, nothing was done to carry ouc 
this implicit pledge Lord Cornwallis 3 
Government, it is true, m order to give the 
ryots some securioy of tenure and ensure 
some permanence m the rates of rent, ordered 
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that zamindars should give their tenants 
written leases ajid that patwans or village 
accountants should maintain the ryots' 
accounts but these orders remained pmcti 
cally a dead letter 

So far from the tenants interests being 
protected they lost their customary rights 
These had no statutory basis like the land 
lords’ rights and the -whole trend of legisla- 
tion was to place tenants more at the mercy 
of their landlords Regulations were passed 
in 1709 and 1812 by which their property 
was liable to distraint and their persons to 
imprisonment if their rents were in arrears 
The landlords abused the power of distraint 
the tenants had no means of protecting them- 
selves against encroachments on their rights 
V ith the growth of population and conse- 
quent competition for land rnck rents became 
common This was especially the case m 
Bihar where the position was summarized 
(in 1803) b\ Sir \ P (nfterwards Lord) 
MncDonne 1 then officiating Lieutenant 
Go\ernor The nots he said were entitled 
to lm\c a record of their rights in their hold- 
ings prepared at tho landlords' expense, and 
it v, as at once the dull and intention of Gov- 
crnmint to have such a record made The 
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non-fulfilment of that duty and 
intention had entailed suffering on 
them The rentals m Bihar had increased 
within three generations to a surprising 
extent, out of all proportion to what was 
contemplated' at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement or to what was justifiable by 
any subsequent legislation — they had actu- 
ally increased eighty-fold The increases, 
with the consequent destruction of their 
rights, had reduced the ryots to an extreme 
state of poverty and depression 

Act X of 1859. — The first remedial measure 
was Act X of 1859, passed by Lord Canning's 
Government and described by Lord Canning 
as a real and earnest attempt to improve 
the position of the ryots of Bengal and to 
open to them a prospect of freedom and 
independence, wihch they had not hitherto en- 
joyed, by clearly defining their rights and 
by placing restrictions on the power of 
the zammdars such as ought long ago to have 
been provided The Act restricted the 
landlords 5 power of distraint and created 
four classes of cultivators, mz , (1) Those 
who had held land at the same rates of 
rent since the Permanent Settlement 
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Their rents were not to be raised (2) Those 
who had held land at the same rent for 20 
years They were to be presumed to have 
held it since the Permanent Settlement 
unless the contrary was proved and were 
to have the same privilege as regards per 
manence of rental as the first class (3) 
Those who had held their land for twelve 
years In their case it was provided that 
continuous cultivating possession of a hold 
ing should confer a definite status, called 
occupancy right on the cultivators and 
that their rents should not be enhanced 
except on specified grounds e g , if the rent 
actually paid was proved to bo less than the 
prevailing rent if the ryots held more land 
than the) paid rent for or if tho prodnc 
tiveness of the land had been increased with 
out their individual efforts (4) Those who 
had held their land for less than twelve 
f )ears The) remained in tho position of 
tenants at will i e the) were liable to have 
their renth enhanced and to ho ejected bv 
the landlords for non pavment 

Failure of Act X of 1859 —The great 
reform introduced b) this Act was the crea 
tion of the occupancv right the principle it 
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established has been the bases of all subsequent 
tenancy legislation The Act did not, how- 
ever, prove a solution of the agrarian problem 
Its chief defect was that neither the right of 
occupancy which it recognized m the tenant 
nor the right of enhancing rents which it 
recognized m the landlord were adequately 
secured In most cases neither could dis- 
charge the onus probcmdi laid on him In 
order to establish a right of occupancy, the 
tenant was required to prove that he had 
cultivated the same plot of ground for twelve 
successive years In order to obtain an 
increase of rental, the landlord had the diffi- 
cult task of proving that the value of the pro- 
duce had increased m the same proportion as 
that m which he demanded that his rent should 
be enhanced Neither being able to discharge 
the burden of proof, the Act merely gave the 
one a right which he could not establish 
and the other a right which he could not 
legally enforce 

Where the population waS sparse, 
the tenants refused to pay rents un- 
less the landlords agreed to their terms 
"Where it was dense or the landlords were 
powerful, they were treated as tenants-at-will 
The latter was especially the case in Bihar, 
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■where the purposes of the Act were defeated 
by the power of landlords in some eases 
great territorial magnates by the practice 
of letting out land for Bhort periods at rack- 
rents and by the ignorance of the tenants, 
who were so helpless and knew so little of 
their legal position that they were unable 
either to maintain their rights out of Court 
or to go to the Courts to enforce them by 
legal process 

The question of road and public works 
cesses — It was a long vexed question whether 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement pre- 
cluded the imposition of cesses or special rates 
on landlords in order to provide the means 
of extending elementary education and of 
constructing and maintaining roads and 
Other works of public utility The object 
of the Permanent Settlement as expressly 
stated in tho Regulation bringing it into 
force was to put an end to the prnctico 
obsened b-, former Governments of altering 
and raising the land revenue from timo to 
time and so terminate the uncertainty ns to 
the proportion of the produce of tho soil that 
might be exacted b\ tho State A pledgo was 
given that the public demand should be fixed 
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and permanent, and the scope of this pledge 
was defined by the express statement that no 
demand would ever be made upon the land- 
owners, their heirs and successors tc for an 
augmentation of the public assessment 
in consequence of the improvement of their 
respective estates ” It was contended on 
behalf of the landlords, whom the Bengal 
* Government supported, that this undertaking 
made it unjust for Government to levy, 
whether for education or for roads, any 
provincial tax or rate or cess, the mam 
burden of which would fall on permanently 
settled land 

The question was settled definitively in a 
despatch sent m 1870 by the Duke of Argyll, 
then Secretary of State fof India The 
conclusion arrived at was that “ rating for 
local expenditure is to be regarded, as it has 
hitherto been regarded m all the provinces 
of the Empire, as taxation separate and dis- 
tinct from the ordinary land revenue, that 
the levying of such rates upon the*holders of 
land, irrespective of the amount of their land 
assessment, involves no breach of faith on 
the part of the Government, whether as 
regards holders of permanent or of temporary 
tenures, and that, where such rates are levied 
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at all they ought as far as may be possible 
to be levied equally without distinction and 
without exemption upon all the holders of 
property assessable to the rate ’ 

Effect was given to this decision bv the 
Road Cess Act passed in 1871 which author- 
ized the raising of a local rate or cess for the 
construction and maintenance of roads and 
other means of communication This measure 
also directlv affected landlords and tenants 
by prescribing a valuation of the land and a 
record of the holders qf various landed 
interests For the purpose of the valuation 
the landlords were required 1 to render an 
account of che rents received by them a 
provision which was made effective by laving 
down that no rents should be recoverable bv 
law unless so returned. The same process was 
gone through with all who held under the 
landlords in various gradations till the actual 
notwns rcichcd, each person in the chain of 
sub infcudntion being required to file a state 
mcnt of the holdings under him 

The Act soon proved a popular measure 
among the nots who found the register of 
estates and (enures a real protection for many 
took care to secure copies of the landlord s 



returns and refused to pay anything beyond 
the rental entered m them 

Agrarian trouble in Bengal, — Soon after 
this Act was passed, serious trouble was 
caused in the district of Pabna by the tenants’ 
resistance to the exactions of landlords, jwho 
tried to secure forced agreements to pay 
enhanced rents and to amalgamate with the 
rents the customary but unauthorized cesses 
called abivabs The tenants banded them- 
selves together m opposition to these 
attempts, calling themselves bidrohi or 
rebels, and the movement acquired the 
character of a no-rent campaign The 

Pabna rent disturbances, which took place 
m 1872-73, subsided gradually and 

had the effect of directing further attention 
to,, the question of tenant right Indeed, 
they may be said to have initiated the discus- 
sions which eventually culminated m the 
enactment of the Bengal Tenancy Act of 
1885 

The necessity for remedial measures was 
emphasized m other pares of Eastern Bengal 
by the ryots combining m looselv organized 
leagues or unions, which sprung up as the 
occupancy ryots grew m number and repre- 



sen ted a larger and larger section of the 
tenantry while the landlords persisted in 
claiming enhancements of their rents os the 
produce of the land increased in value In 
Bihar also friction was caused by the land- 
lords exercising the power of distraining 
their tenants crops to an extent almost 
without parallel in Bengal which was 
beyond both the spirit and the letter of the 
law 

The necessity for legislation — After the 
Pabna rent disturbances the need of compre- 
hensive legislation was clear, but it was 
postponed owing to the famine of 1874 
As a temporary measure the Agrarian 
Disputes Act was passed in 1870 to meet 
similar emergencies b\ providing for tha 
prompt and effectual settlement of disputes 
about rent in disturbed areas The causes 
of disputes still remained and tho stato of 
the law was such as practically to constitute 
a denial r of justice to nggrieied parties 
Cases about rents which under an Act passed 
m 1800 were heard in the civil courts, were 
subjecc to a dilnton technical procedure 
which operated to the disadvantage both 
of the tenant who complained of a rack rent 
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or of illegal distraint and of the landlord 
who sought an enhanced rent or the recovery 
of arrears of rent 

The position m 1878 was summed up bv 
the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Ashlev Eden, 
in olie words — “ In Bengal the primary want 
is a ready means of recovering rents which 
are clearly due and which are withheld 
either for the sake of delay or in pursuance 
of some organized system of opposition to the 
zammdar In Bihar what is most wanted 
is some ready means of enabling the ryot to 
resist illegal restraint, illegal enhancement 
and illegal cesses, and to prove and maintain 
his occupancy rights ” The case of the 
Bihar peasantry specially called for redress 
They were, he stated, t “ poor, helpless, 
discontented men bound down to a state of 
extreme depression and misery,, tenants of 
the richest province of Bengal, yet the poorest 
and most wretched class we find m the country 
entirely at the mercy of their land- 
lords ” Similarly the Indian Famine Com- 
mission of 1880 described the relations of 
landlord and tenant m Bihar as being those 
of a high-handed proprietary body on the one 
hand, habitually disregarding the- law, and 
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on the other a tenantry ignorant, very help 
less and suph in the most abjecc poverty 

The Bengal Tenanoy Aot of 1885 — A 

special Committee was appointed in 1878 to 
devise remedies for the abuses prevalent in 
Bibar, and next year a Kent Law Commission 
was appointed to prepare a digest of the law 
on the subject of rent whether case-made or 
statutory and to prepare a consolidating 
Bill Eventually the measure which is 
known as the Bengal Tenancy Act was passed 
into law in 1885 This great measure is 
based on three guiding principles vxz — (1) 
to giro the ryot fixity of tenure , (2) to enable 
the landlord to obtain a fair share of the 
increased value of the produce of the soil— in 
other words a reasonable increase of rents 
and (3) to provido for the settlement of 
disputes betvctm landlords and tenants on 
equitable principles Act X of 1859 had 
prouded that occupancy right should bo 
acquired J)' tweho \ears continuous posses 
Rion of the same plot of Innd — a provision 
rendered infructuous bi changes of holdings 
This right was now nequired in all land held 
m chc same villngc for that period, and the 
onus of disproving Ihc rvot s claim wne 
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thrown on the landlord The ryot’s right of 
transfer was also recognized 

The Act has some points of similarity with 
the Irish Land Act of 1881 , which aimed at 
securing for the Irish tenants what were 
called the three Fs — Fair rent-s settled by a 
tribunal. Fixity of tenure for those who paid 
their rents, and Free sale, i e , the right of 
the tenant to dispose of his interest 

Surveys and settlements. — The Bengal 
Tenancy Act is regarded as the tenant’s 
Magna Charta, but it is doubtful whether 
it would have proved an effective remedy 
for agrarian trouble, whether indeed it would 
haves had much more beneficial effects than 
previous measures for the protection of the 
tenants, unless legislation had 1 been, supple- 
mented by executive action Even after its 
enactment ft was found that rents were 
being illegally enhanced and that the same 
abuses existed m Bihar as before it was 
passed It was felc thait without 3 cadastral 
survey and a record of rights these abuses 
would continue, and peace and good-will 
between landlord and tenant would not be 
secured Government accordingly put in 
force the provisions of the Act enabling a 



surrey and settlement to be made, the effect 
of which is thait the land is measured and a 
record made of the tenant s holding, rent and 
status a copy of which serves instead of a 
lease The result has been to protect him 
against encroachment and to restore to him a 
large portion of the customary rights which 
he lost after the Permanent Settlement 



CHAPTER XXV. 


Bengali Literature. 

When British rule began, literature m 
Bengal was at a low ebb. The man of letters 
had been dependent for support on the patron- 
age of the powerful and wealthy, and private 
patronage had almost ceased on the overthrow 
of the Mughal Government As in England 
at the same time, “ the age of patronage had 
passed away, the age of general curiosity and 
intelligence had' not arrived ” At a time 
when printing m the languages of the country 
had still to be introduced, writers had little to 
hope for from the general public, which was 
moreover mostly illiterate Further, the 
social and political conditions prevailing 
during the disruption of the Mughal Empire 
were adverse to literary productiveness 
There was no prose literature of any kind, 
and the eighteenth century produced only two 
poets of real note, Bam Prasad Sen and 

* This chapter makes no pretence to be a complete account 
of Bengali literature during the penod of British rule It is a 
mere sketch inserted because a history of the period earinot be 
considered adequate without an account, however brief, of it 
greatest writers 
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Bharat Chandra Rai, both of -whom flourished 
under the patronage of Baja Krishna Chan- 
dra Rai of Nadia before the British assumed 
direct rule Still there was a germ of poetry 
among the habiwalas and jatiawalas whose 
works, marredhya certain grotesqueness, had 
some grace of form and an approach to sim- 
plicity of style which offers a strong contrast 
to the Sanskntized style affected by others 

Bengnli literature began to revive in the 
early part of the nineteenth century when the 
foundations of Bengali prose were laid 
Some spade work had been done in the latter 
part of the previous century' by the efforts of 
English officers of the East India Company in 
making translations and compiling grammars 
such as Halhed s Grammer of the Bengali 
Language (1778) Good service was also 
rendered by a band of Bengali pandits mainly 
connected with the College of Tort William 
or working under the auspices of the Scram 
pore missionary scholar Dr Carey such as 
Ram Ram Bnsu who published Prn>np,tdUya 
Chantrn in 1801, Mntyunjay Bidinlnnkar 
and Rajab Lochnn Mukhopndbyay a A fur- 
ther stimulus wn& given b\ the educative work 
of the Scrnmporc Mission under Dr Cnrcy 



The pioneer of Bengali prose literature was 
Raja Ram Mohan Rai (1772-1833), whose 
earliest Bengali publication appeared m 1815 
A religious and social reformer, his works are 
devoted mainly to religious and social sub- 
jects he is described by Mr R C Dutt as the 
first brilliant product of European infl uence 
m India and the father of prose literature in 
Bengal The first of the poets of the century 
was Iswar Chandra Gupta (1809-58), a witty 
wnte.r of satires, which have earned for him 
the title of the greatest Bengali humourist 
It is significant of the change of conditions 
m the nineteenth century that Iswar Chandra 
Gupta and other distinguished writers were 
, associated with the press He himself made 
his influence felt by means of a monthly 
paper, the Prabhakar, which he started m 
1830 The dramatist Dmabhandu Mitra and 
the novelist Bankun Chandra Chatarj'i served 
their apprenticeship under him on that paper 
Akshay ‘‘Kumar Datta, at the age of 23, 
became editor of the T at wab odium Pntnla , 
a journal started by Maharshi Debendra 
Nath Tagore m 1843 At a later dn*» 
Bankim Chandra Chatarji himself founded 
m 1872, a magazine, the Banga Darsan, m 
which many of his novels first appealed 
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The leaven of new ideas due largely to 
the introduction of English education was 
at work from about 1830 onwards, when 
there was not only an increasing output of 
works of merit but a sustained effort to 
express new ideas in simpler style 
Ahshftj Kumar Datta a forcible prose 
writer devoted himself to the cause of social 
progress and reform as also did his great 
contemporary Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar 
(1820 01) who throughout his long life 
sought to improic the position of Hindu 
women bv denouncing the evils of polygamy, 
especially among Kulins and advocating the 
remarriage of widows condemned to a life of 
enforced celibacy The first great work of 
the latter Beta! Pancliannsati was published 
in 1847 and his most famous St tar fianabas, 
in 1802 The abuses of polygnmy were also 
the theme of a drama hvltna Kula Sarrasca 
bi Ham Tvnrninn Tarkarntna (d 823 85) 
which appeared in 1834 and was followed by 
Ins lininnrnh \ greater dramatist was soon 
to appear m the person of Dinnblmndu Mitra 
(1823 73) whose most famous work Nil 
nnrjmn was directed against the abuses 
ntundant on indigo planting in Bengal 



Drama nl«o at one time attracted the 
^cnadlc genus of Michael Madhusudan 
Da tin (1824-73) a convert’ to Chnstiamty. 
who 1 live mam* of his contemporaries, was 
imbued with admiration for English liter- 
ature and began by writing poems m 
English, such as the Captive Ladie (1849). 
Mr Bcthune, on receiving a copy of this 
poem AM'ote to Madhusudan Datta that lie 
could render a far greater service to his 
countrv and have a better chance of achiev- 
ing an enduring reputation for himself if he 
emplo}*ed his talents in improving the stand- 
ard and adding to the stock of the poems of 
his own language Hitherto Madhusudan 
Datta had not attempted to write in Bengali. 
It was not till 1858, when he was 34 years 
of age, that, fired by the success of the Rat- 
navah, he took to writing dramas m Bengali 
From these he passed to the field of epic 
poetry, which his genius was to find its 
truest expression Here he |>roke new 
ground, mspired by the belief that there was 
no great future for Bengali poetry until it 
shook off the trammels of rhyme His first 
effort m this line was Tilottama (1860), his 
greatest Meghanad Badh (1861) 


Madhusudan Datta is regarded as the 
greatest Bengali poet of the century, and 
contemporary with him was Bankim Chan- 
dra Chatarj 1 (1838 94) who is, omnium 
etnuensu the greatest Bengali novelist ( 
Strongly mfluenoed by the romantic style of 
Sir Walter Scott he was not only the foun- 
der of the modem school of Bengali fiction, 
which has had an extraordinary popularity 
but to him also the credit is largely due of 
transforming the character of Bengali prose 
whiting ‘ Anything more monstrous ” re 
marks Sir George Grierson, ' than the prose 
dialect ns it existed in the first half of the 
nineteenth centum , it is difficult to conceive 
Books were written excellent in their sub- 
jects eloquent in their thoughts, but in a 
language from which something like ninety 
per cent of the genuine Bengali vocabulan 
was excluded and its place supplied by words 
borrowed from Sanskrit 

A lend in the revolt ngainst the Sanskrit 
ned st\le wns given bv Pinri Clmnd Mitrn 
(1814 83) who wrote under the nom-tle 
■plume of Tek Clmnd Tlinkur and in 1858 pub 
lisltul a novel called Ulnler Gharer Dnla! 
which 1ms licen held to be comparable with 
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the works of Melding and Molidre It 
eschewed the pedantic language which was 
regarded as the cachet of good writing and 
aimed at simplicity of diction It was left 
however to Binkim Chandra Chatarp to 
popularize the literary prose style and bring 
it into closer touch with the spoken language 
— a consummation which has caused fiction 
to be adjudged to be the best product of 
Bengali prose 

Bankim Chandra Chatarji has had numer- 
ous successors m the held of fiction, but pofetry 
and the drama have not been neglected, while 
writers such as Bhudeb Mukharj and Raj- 
naram Bose have influenced the social and 
religious life of Bengal Among novelists 
may be mentioned Ramesh Chandra Dutt at 
the close of the nineteenth century and Sarat 
Chandra Chatarji m recent times, while 
special mention must be made of the late 
Nabm Chandra Sen, who has been described 
as the great poet of the Hindu revival of the 
present day, and of Rabmdra Nath Tagore, 
who was awarded the Nobel prize for liter- 
ature m 1913 and has a world-wide reputa- 
tion 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The Progress of Education 

Conditions at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century — Any estimate of the educe 
tional progress made under British rule must 
take into account the fact that conditions 
not unlike those of the middle oges pre- 
vailed till a little over a century ago Con- 
sidering this the progress has been amaz- 
ing especially in Bengal, where the number 
of University students in 1917-18 was as 
great as in the United Kingdom m the year 
before the great war On the other hand it 
helps to explain why oven now only one in 
ever) ten of the male population can read 
and * rite It is hard at the present day to 
realize that books printed in the Indian langu- 
ages were not a'nilable till the Sernrnporc 
missionaries established a press in 1800 nnd 
that in OtiRsn the use of pen nnd paper wns 
practicnlh unknown. The Orijas rccus- 
tomed onl) to an iron st;, lus nnd strips of palm 
lcaics hnd the greatest difficult) in writing 
with a pen on paper nnd in 1821 the Magis 
trnte at Cuttack had rcgrctfulh, to admit 
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that^ though he always gave the preference 
to Onyas, he scarcely knew of a single man 
fit for employment as a clerk m the Govern- 
ment offices 

In the absence of printing, books and the 
knowledge of reading were confined, as m 
mediaeval Europe, -to a fraction of the com- 
munity Learning was the monopoly of a 
small intellectual class, which devoted 1 itself 
to the study of classical works, Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian It depended on the pat- 
ronage of the powerful or wealthy, and the 
spring of patronage dried up with the dis- 
appearance of the Mughal courts and the al- 
tered circumstances of the Ra3as and Nawabs 
In the chaos attending the dissolution of 
the Mughal Empire the Islamic educational 
institutions fell into decay According 
to Warren Hastings, the Madrasa founded 
by him at Calcutta was “almost the only 
complete establishment of its kind now exist- 
ing m India, though they were once in 
universal use a!nd the decayed remains of 
these schools are yet to be seen in every capital 
town and city of Hmdostan and the Deccan ’ * 
Lord Mmto m 1811 found that the three 
principal seats of Hindu learning, Benares, 
Nadia and Tirhut, suffered from similar 
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neglect the cultivation of letters being 
confined to| the few surviving persons who 
had been patronised, by the native pnnces 
and others under the former Governments or 
to such of their immediate descendants as had 
imbibed a love of learning from their parents 
It was, Lord IVfinto declare^ a fact of com 
mon repute confirmed by his own inquiries 
that science and literature were in a progres- 
sive state of decaj The number of the 
learned is not only diminished but the circle 
of learning even among those who still 
devote themselves to it appears to be consider 
ablj contracted The abstract sciences are 
abandoned police literature neglected and 
no branch of learning cultivated but what is 
connected with the peculiar religious doc- 
trines of the people The immedinto conse- 
quence of this state of things is the disuse and 
even nctual loss of mnnv valuable books and 
it is to he apprehended that, unless Got erti 
ment interposes mth a fostering hand the 
rental of letters mat become hopeless from 
a want of books or of persons capable of c.\ 
plaining them The neglect of education 
tins m his opinion a political danger ns it 
frustrated measures designed for tho better 
gm eminent of the people To the general 
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ignorance he ascribed, m part at least, the 
prevalence of lawlessness and crime It was 
probably only by the more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the great body of the 
people that the seeds of these evils could be 
effectually destroyed 1 Private patronage 
being non-existent or inadequate, Government 
should step m and establish Hindu and 
Muhammadan colleges 

The Charter Act of 1813. — The Company 
was, however, still a trading corporation and 
had never recognized the promotion of edu- 
cation as one of its legitimate activities It 
was not, m fact, acknowledged as one of the 
functions of the Government m India till 
the Charter Act of 1813 specifically laid 
down that not less than £10,000 (Rs one 
lakh) a year should be allotted for the revival 
and improvement of literature and the en- 
couragement of the learned natives of India, 
and for the introduction of a knowledge of 
the sciences among the inhabitants of^the 
British territories m India 

The Serampore Mission. — For the establish- 
ment of the principle that an obligation vested 
on Government to foster education Bengal 



was indebted to a band of Christian philan 
tbropists m England known as the Clapham 
school who regarded education as a vehicle 
for spreading Christianity Prominent 
among them were Charles Grant who after a 
service of 83 years in India became Chairman 
of the Court of Directors Wilberforce who 
has won a niche in the temple of fame by his 
successful efforts to abolish the slave trade, 
and Zachary Macaulay another abolitionist 
and the father of the historian and essayist, 
Lord Macaulay They were in sympathy and 
in close touch with the Serampore mission 
nries who had already done much for tho 
cause of education by Btartmg elementary 
schools and printing books 

B_\ 1815 the Serampore missionaries had 
opened over 100 schools and in that year thev 
published the first Bengali newspaper, the 
Samnchar Dnrjmn or Mirror of News a wcek- 
h journal In 1818 the! took up higher edu 
cation opening the Scrnmjiore College a 
theologicnkcollcgo which in 1827 received from 
the King of Denmark a charter empowering 
it to grant degrees The college building wns 
erected with funds provided In the mission 
nries themselves rtz the salarv received by 
Dr Cnicv for teaching in the College of Tort 
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William, the income of a school set up by 
Dr and Mrs Marshman and the profits of the 
press which Ward had started At first 
Sanskrit and the vernaculars were the main 
objects of study, English being a secondary 
subject, but by 1824 the College reflected the 
growing preference for an English education 
and Sanskrit receded into the background 

Private enterprise. — Small as it was, the 
annual grant prescribed by the Charter Act 
was not all spent It was devoted to the pro- 
motion of Oriental learning, being used for 
the printing of classics, stipends to scholars, 
etc The object of Government was chiefly 
to obtain a regular supply of qualified Hindu 
and Muhammadan law-officers for the Courts, 
the language of which was Persian Nothing 
was done by it for English education till 1823 
Educational societies began, however, to 
spring up, such as the Calcutta Book Society 
(1817) and the Calcutta School Society 
(1818), while m 1820 a Church of England 
theological college, the Bishop’s College, was 
founded at Sibpur by Bishop Middleton, the 
first Bishop of Calcutta 

The Hindu College. — The first institution 
for higher English education was the outcome 
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of private enterprise, shared in bv both 
Indians and Europeans David Hare a 
philanthropic watchmaker of Calcutta, en 
thusiastically advocated the cause of English 
education for Indians With him were asso- 
ciated the great Hindu reformer and writer, 
Raja Ram Mohan Rai and the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court Sir Edward Hyde 
East A fund was raised, Hare provided a 
site and the result was the foundation in 
1817 of tho Hindu College of which the 
Presidency College is the lineal descendant 
For six years however this institution was 
looked on with suspicion and distrust by 
the Hindu public who thought that English 
education would undermine their religion 
Tor some timo there were thirty members of 
tho Committee but only 20 pupils at the 
College and tho number of the latter did not 
rise above 70 till 1823 in spite of the fnct 
that in order to attract students education 
was given free 
* 

Progress from 1823 to 1835— In 1823 tho 
Government began to realize its dnt'es in re 
gnrd to education and appointed a Gonnmtteo 
of Public Instruction to which 5t made 
over the accumulated balances of the annual 
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grant Hitherto there had been no organiz- 
ing body The Hindu College was saved from 
collapse by means of a grant and the appoint- 
ment as Visitor of the scholar, Horace 
Hayman Wilson The association of Gov- 
ernment with the College brought about a 
revolution of feeling on the part of the public, 
and in a few years the number of students 
rose to 400 These, m their turn, after finish- 
ing their education, started schools m which 
English was taught Another outcome of the 
Committee’s activities was the foundation m 
1824 of the Sanskrit College, which was 
' accommodated m the same building as the 
Hindu College 

Government continued to foster Oriental 
classical learning, and till 1835, with the 
exception of the Hindu College, all the larger 
institutions supported’ by it were Oriental m 
character and scope, the chief subjects of 
study being Arabic, Sanskrit, and Persian 
The Orientalists, as those who wished to con- 
tinue this system were called, held the field; 
but there was a growing body of Anglicists, 
as chose were called who desired to make 
English the basis of education - One of the 
chief Anglicists was Eaja Earn Mohan Eai,. 
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■who m 1823 wrote to Lord Amherst advocat 
mg the English system instead of SanRknt, 
which he declared, ‘ would be the best cal 
culated to Weep this country in darkness, if 
such had been the policy of the British legts 
lature 

Dr Duff’s work — In 1830 Dr Duff, the 
first Indian missionary of the Church of 
Scotland, arrived in Calcutta after having 
been twice wrecked (first near the Cape of 
Good Hope and then on Saugor Island) , and 
within a few months with the help of Baja 
Ram Mohan Rai he inaugurated the General 
Assembly s Institution which has grown 
into the modem Scottish Churches College 
Duff was at tho time only 25 years of age 
1 or the remainder of his life he wns a power- 
ful influence in fostering the spread of cdu 
cation ne wns a strong advocate of tho 
adoption of the English system of education 
lie kccnlv Supported the education of women 
ns neccssnn for socinl progress Holding thnt 
the medical profession wns compatible with 
tin. highest ideas of caste his efforts were 
largelv responsible for the foundation of the 
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Medical College m Calcutta m 1835 Edu- 
cation was to his thinking a solvent of Hin- 
duism and calculated to advance Christian- 
ity in his own words, “ a course of instruc- 
tion that professes to convey truth of any 
kind becomes a species of religious education 
m India ” 

His work was not confined to Calcutta 
He earned education into the interior, his 
aim being* to evangelize rural areas by means 
of catechists and converts trained in mission 
schools Having received a promise of a 
site from the head of the Kartabhaja sect of 
Hindus, he started schools with this object 
at Kalna and Ghoshpara Another was 
opened at Bansberia m the Hooghly district 
with funds provided by Sir James Outram 
Outram had protested against the annexation 
of Smd and refused to touch the prize money 
awarded to him, which he declared was blood 
money He devoted it to philanthropic pur- 
poses and put part of it at the disposal of 
Huff, who was thus enabled to purchase 
buildings from the Brahmo Samaj t which 
was obliged by want of funds to give up its 
education work Duff also founded a second 
college m Calcutta m 1843, the Free Church 

49 
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Institution -which, as its name implies -was 
opened after he had seceded from the estab- 
lished Church of Scotland it has also been 
merged in the Scottish Churches College 

Adoption of English education, 1835 — The 

long controversy between the Orientalists and 
Anglicists was at length settled in 1835, when 
the Government of Lord William Ben' inch 
decided in favour of English as a medium 
and subject of instruction largely in conse- 
quence of a minute by Mr (afterwards Lord) 
Macaulay the first Law Member He had 
been appointed Chairman of the Committee 
of Public Instruction but declined to serve 
under the system then existing “ We are 
a board for wasting public money for print- 
ing bools which are of less value thnn the 
paper on which they arc printed was while 
it was blank for giving artificial encourage 
ment to absurd history absurd mctnphvsics 
absurd physics absurd theologv for raising 
up a breed of scholars who lue on the public 
while thev are receiving their education and 
whose education la so utterlv useless to them 
thnt when tliev have received it thev must 
either starve or live on the public nil the rest 
of their lives " 
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Macaulay summed up the claims 
of English as a medium and subject of in- 
struction m the words cc We are free to 
employ our funds as we choose, we ought to 
employ them m teaching what is bes.t 
worth knowing, English is better worth, 
knowing than Sanskrit or Arabic, the natives 
are desirous to be taught English and are not 
desirous to be taught Sanskrit or Arabic: 
neither as the languages of law nor as the 
languages of religion have the Sanskrit and. 
Arabic any peculiar claim to our encourage- 
ment, it is possible to make natives of this 
country thoroughly good English scholars 
and to this end our efforts ought to be 
directed 55 

Lord William Bentmek agreed and pub- 
lished a resolution announcing that the great 
object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and 
science among the people of India and that 
all the funds appropriated for the purposes 
of education would be best employed on 
English education alone 

Macaulay, it should be added, looked to 
English education to be a civilizing agency. 

48 \ 



saying that the languages of "Western Europe 
had civilised Russia and he could not doubt 
that they would do for the Hindu what they 
had done for the Tartar The historian Sir 
John Seeley takes the same idealistic view 
of the decision, saying — “ We were led to 
stand out boldly as cmlisera and teachers 
Macaulaj s minute remains the great land 
mark m the history of our empire considered 
as an institute of civilisation The Indian 
with knowledge of English was brought into 
contact with the culture of the west and with 
the progressive and liberalizing forces of 
modern life It has even been said that 
English education made him a citizen of the — 
world just as much ns an Englishman teonuse 
ho is at homo in the tongue which is the 
medium for great scientists, leaders of social 
progress and pioneers of political freedom 

The position of the vernaculars — Looking 
back on the discussion it is at first sight 
rcninrknblc that the onlv languages seriously 
considered were English and the classical 
languages of India The spoken languages 
of the people such ns Bengali Hindi and 
Onva were not regarded ns possible nltcrnn 
tires They were summtirili dismissed b> 
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M.ieanl.n . bet. him? both parties to the contro- 
wim luled them out of court “All pear- 
ties 4 ' lie \\ i etc “ seem to be agreed on one 
point that the dialects commonly spoken 
aiiiunu the natnes of this part of India con- 
tain neithei literal y nor scientific information 
and aie, morcoxer, so poor and rude that 
until thc\ aie enriched from some other 
cjuartcu, it will not be easy to translate any 
valuable work into them It seems to be 
admitted on all sides that the intellectual 
improvement of those classes of the people 
who have the means of pursuing higher 
studies can at present be effected only by 
means of some language not vernacular 
among them rr Nothing could" be more elo- 
quent of the low esteem m which the langu- 
ages and literature of the people were then 
held 

Lord William Bentmck’s resolution direct- 
ed that public funds should be expended on 
imparting a knowledge of English literature 
and science through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language The Committee of Public 
Instruction held that this did not preclude 
the cultivation of the vernacular languages, 
as the decision of Government merely gave 
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a preference to education m English over 
education m the learned languages of Indin 
nnd they directed that the studr of the verna- 
cular should go hand m hand with that of 
English 

The Medical College, Calcutta — The same 
v ear (1835) witnessed the introduction of the 
western eastern of medical training bv the 
foundation of the Medical College at Calcutta 
This involved a breaking awav from old 
traditions Hitherto the fear of contamina- 
tion and loss of caste by touching a corpse 
hnd caused anatomv to be learnt bv the dis 
section of models of wood or wax Students 
now came forward to dissect the human body 
the name of the first to do bo Madhusudan 
Guptn is honoured in the annnls of the 
college For mam rears the Medical College 
was the only institution of its kind in India 
It was the first attempt to impnrt knowledge 
of a practical hind all other institutions so 
far founded b\ Government being academic 
in character 

Education and Government service — The 
nivt land mark in he histon of education 
was the announcement made In Lord 
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> H-ardmge in 1844 that m the selection of 
candidates for public employment a prefer- 
ence should be given m every possible 
case to those who had received an edu- 
cation m English The object m view 
was intelligible enough Indians were 
required m increasing numbers for 
administrative work It was hoped that 
education would improve the character of the 
public services and that simultaneously the 
hope of official employment would give an 
impulse to education — a kind of reciprocal 
action Lord Hardmge’s announcement 
however, started a vicious tradition that 
Government employment was the chief aim 
of education A narrow view of its uses and 
advantages was engendered It was soon 
necessary to sound a note of warning and to 
remind aspirants for posts under Government 
that an English education conferred no right 
to official employment, and that it was an 
avenue to other professions and not only to 
the public services o 

Educational policy till 1854.* — From 1835 
till 1854 the energies of Government were 
concentrated on higher and secondary educa- 
tion Nothing was done to diffuse education 
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among the masses eg, by primary or eTemen 
tarv schools it bemg believed that it would 
filter downwards whence the phrase ‘ the 
filtration theory of education ’ Practically 
nil the funds available were spent on Govern- 
ment schools and colleges one result bemg 
the establishment of Zila or district schools 
which in 1854 were forty in number Tour 
others viz Dacca Hooghly Knshnagar and 
Berhampore had developed into colleges, but 
there was no clear differentiation between 
schools and colleges The abolition of Per- 
sian as the language of the law courts in 1837 
gn\ e a further stimulus to the study of F ng- 
lish and b\ 1854 English education had 
become firmlv established in Bengal and 
Bihar but not in Onssa where English 
schools had to contend against conservatism 
and prejudice 

Female education — There was one develop 
ment of educational policy in this period 
Got eminent for the first time recognized that 
the promotion of education among girls and 
women came within the sphere of its nctiw 
ties lor this the credit is mninh due to 
Mr Buhtim. I egnl Member of Council and 
President of the Council of Education ns 



the Committee of Public Instruction was 
called after 1SL2 It was at his instance 
that Lord Dalhousie’s Government issued 
ordci^ m 1S50 that the functions of the Coun- 
cil wore to extend to the supervision and 
enconiagement of female education Bethune 
himself founded a girl’s school m Calcutta 
m 1S49, which after his death m 1851 was 
maintained by Lord Dalhousie till 1856, when 
it was taken over by Government This 
school has developed into the Bethune College. 

Sir Charles Wood’s despatch of 1854. — 

The modern educational system was initi- 
ated by a despatch issued by the Directors m 
1854. which is named after Sir Charles Wood, 
President of the Board of Control (after- 
wards Lord Halifax), under whose orders it 
was drafted This epoch-making document 
set to rest, for good or ill, the vexed question 
of the medium of instruction by directing 
that it should be English m the higher and 
the vernacular m the lower branches of in- 
struction It laid down the principles to be 
followed m a co-ordinated system of education 
leading from the primary school to the univer- 
sity It inaugurated systematic and general 
educational work hitherto there had been 
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many schools but no system The chief re- 
forms which it inculcated were — 

(1) The constitution of an Education 
Department to formulate and direct educa 
tional policy The Department came into 
being m 1855 with Mr Gordon Young of the 
Cml Service as the first Director of Public 
Instruction (2) The establishment of Uni 
versities at Calcutta and the other Presi 
dency towns (3) The introduction of a sys- 
tem of grants-in aid on the basis of religious 
neutrality (4) The extension of vernacular 
schools for elementary education (5) The 
support b) Government of female education 

Lastl) education was not to be merely 
literarv Useful and practical knowledge 
was to be imparted practical agriculture 
was to bo taught in the schools professional 
training ofipccinllv in law medicine and civil 
engineering u ns to be giv cn under the control 
of the Lmvcrsitv 
( 

The foundation of the Calcutta Univer 
s'ty The Lnnorsiu of Calcutta was incor 
pornted In an \ct passed in 1857 the \enr 
of the Mutim Modelled on the London 
l m\ersit\ ns it then existed it wns an 
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examining, rather than a teaching, univer- 
sity The actual teaching was given m 
what are known as affiliated colleges, i $ , 
colleges authorized by the University to pre- 
pare and present candidates for its exam- 
inations The University prescribed the cur- 
ricula to be followed, but otherwise exer- 
cised no supervision over the colleges, which 
had moreover no voice m the prescription of 
curricula 

Progress from 1854 to 1882. — The poliw 
of Government was laid dbwn by the despatch 
of 1854 m the words — “ We desire to see 
local management under Government ins- 
pection and assisted by grants-m-aid taken 
advantage of wherever it is possible to do 
so, and that no Government colleges or 
schools shall be founded m future m any dis- 
trict where a sufficient number of institutions 
exist, capable with assistance from the State 
of supplying the local demand for educa- 
tion We look forward 5 to a time 

when any general system of education entirely 
provided by Government may be discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of 
grants-m-aid 55 This marked a reversal of 
policy Hitherto public funds had been 
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devoted almost exclusively to Government in 
stitutions The goal was now to be the diffn 
sion of education by private effort Grants 
were to be given to private individuals or 
local Committees provided their schools were 
adequately maintained they were to he an in- 
ducement to bring private schools under Gov- 
ernment inspection and so keep up a proper 
standard 

The number of college students increased 
rapidly and m 1882 had risen to nearly 4,000 
Bi 1882 observes the Calcutta University 
Commission of 1917 19 Western education, 
with the affiliating university ns its guard 
inn had fully taken root in India and most 
completely in Bengal The university degree 
had bccomo the accepted object of ambition 
the passport to distinction m the public ser 
i ices and in the lenrned professions Already 
the social value of Western education was re- 
flected in tho fact thnt a man who had tnkcn 
Ins degree or eicn onh passed the entrance 
ovnminntioli of the l nn ersitj , had a dcfinite- 
l\ improied value in the marriage market” 
Collegiate education during this period con 
tinned to lie largeh dependent on Goiern- 
meat, which in 1853 had founded the Prcsi 
denc\ College to serve ns a model fo others 
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Fiom 1854 to 1882 only four new private 
colleges were founded, and they were all m 
Calcutta In spite of the grant-m-aid system 
no new college was set up by private initiative 
in the rest of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
in 18S2 two-thirds of the students owed their 
education to Government colleges 

The case was very different m the field of 
secondarjr education, where the system of 
grants had an influence so great that the Edu- 
cation Commission of 1882-83 declared that 
under the operation of the scheme for eliciting 
jirivate effort, by far the larger proportion — 
in mere amount it might almost be said to be 
the whole — of the education of Bengal had 
come to be provided by the people themselves 
The number of English schools m these years 
increased from 47 to 209 

While, however, private schools m which 
English was taught freely took advantage of 
the system of grants-m-aid the Endian com- 
munity was apathetic about promoting ele- 
mentary education m the vernacular The 
education of the masses did not receive a real 
impetus till 1872, when the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, Sir George Campbell, took up the 
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question and gave practical proof of his dec- 
laration that the great object of Government 
was now to extend primary education among 
the masses of the people Large grants were 
given for its development — the budget allot- 
ment increased from about 1J lakh to 8 lakhs 
— and the number of primary sohoola assisted 
by Government soon rose from 2 450 with 
05 000 pupils to 12 000 with over 300 000 
pupils 

Complaints were even now made ns to the 
excessively literary character of the higher 
education which was given Sir Richard 
Temple Lieutenant Governor from 1874 to 
1877 observed that University degrees were 
for the most part sought merely ns a means of 
obtaining employment in Government service 
and thne both the public services nnd the Bar 
were overcrowded professions Young men 
found that thev could obtain neither practice 
nor posts discontent nnd restlessness were 
consequent H engendered among the rising 
generation Too many ” he said, ‘ direct 
their studies to literature nnd philosopln nnd 
too feu to practical 'cience The great pro 
Idem is ns it seems to me to guide a largo 
portion of the educated \ outli into other v, alks 
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of life besides the learned professions It 
is sad to reflect that very many estimable men 
who are pining and languishing at the Bar or 
m public departments, for lack of employment 
or promotion, might, if otherwise educated, 
have been land surveyors or civil engineers or 
trained mechanics or mining engineers or geo- 
logical surveyors or veterinary practitioners 
or practical botanists or foresters or scientific 
gardeners or engravers or lithographers or 
architects or chemists or medical men, for each 
and all of which capacities there is now a 
field in Bengal ” Similar complaints are 
still being made nearly fifty years after these 
remarks were penned 

The Education Commission of 1883. — A 

change of policy was suggested by the Educa- 
tion Commission of 1883 It recommended 
the progressive devolution of secondary and 
collegiate education upon private enterprise 
and the withdrawal of Government from com- 
petition with it The Government of India, 
acceptmg its advice, declared that its policj^ 
was to supplement the limited funds of the 
State by calling forth every 'available private _ 
agency In the field of primary education 
alone Government was ready to undertake 
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direct responsibility for large expenditure 
Higher and secondary education were to be 
developed by local bodies and private agen 
cies Government was to withdraw from the 
direct control of colleges and secondary 
schools with one important reservation viz , 
it would maintain a limited number of insti 
tntions to serve as models and keep up a 
high standard It would retain control by 
means of the inspection of all public institu 
tions and otherwise would confine itself to the 
distribution of grants m aid 

Private enterprise gave a ready response 
Between 1882 and 1002, the number, of 
private colleges leapt up they grew 
out of lugh schools and depended 

mainly or wholly upon fees Blu- 
ing the same twonty years tho number of high 
schools m Bengal Bihar and Orissa rose 
from 200 to 535 of whch fii c-sixths woro under 
prnatc management Ten years later their 
number was greater than in tho whole of the 
rest of British India The diffusion of 
elementary education did not keep pace with 
that of higher and secondary “ It was not 
education at large but English education, ) 
preparatory to the umyorsity course, winch 
aroused the enthusiasm of Bengal ” 
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The Universities Act, 1904.— University 
education down to 1904, both m Calcutta and 
elsewhere m India, rested, m the words of the 
Calcutta University Commission of 1917 — 19 , 
“ upon the assumptions that a university 
might have as its primary functions the 
conduct of examinations and the definition 
of their subject-matter, that by means of 
examinations and regulations alone the con- 
tinued efficiency of teaching institutions 
could be adequately guaranteed , and that the 
duty of training men for life could safely be 
left to self-contained colleges organized pri- 
marily with a view to the preparation of 
candidates for an examination ” The uni- 
versities <f had nothing to do directly with 
the training of men but only with the exam- 
ining of candidates, they were not concerned 
with learning except m so far as learning can 
be tested by examinations 5 5 

The task of reform was taken up by the 
Viceroy, Lord Curzon Unless the Univer- 
sities had been reformed, there would, he 
said, be a continued rush of immature strip- 
lings to the universities, not to learn but to 
earn The examination course would have 
tightened its grip upon the life of the rising 

49 ' 
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generation Standards would have sunk 
lower and lower The output would have 
steadily swollen in volume at the cost of all 
that education ought to mean, and “ India 
would have awakened to the fact that she 
had for vears been bartering her intellectual 
heritage for the proverbial mess of pottage, 
and no more ’ 

The Umiersities Act of 1904 did not! have 
the desired consummation — as will he stated 
later the character of university education 
left much to be desired — but it was an 
honest offort to place university education on 
a sounder basis to stop cramming and ensure 
better teaching The constitution of the 
unncrsities was remodelled bo as to give the 
teachers connected with affiliated colleges 
marc control in academical matters New 
conditions were laid down for the affiliation 
and inspection of colleges so ns to maintain 
a higher standard Affiliation wns to be 
granted onh if the colleges had an adequate 
staff proper equipment and sound finnnccs 
After nffilint on they were to be subject to 
ins|>eetion The power of affdintlon and dis- s 
nfldmlion was to rest with Government to 
which the Lnuersiti would make its recoin 
mcndations 
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■ The object m view was, briefly, to, place 
the government of universities m competent 
hands, with Government in the background 
to keep them up to the mark But the Act 
aroused keen opposition m Bengal, where it 
was feared that Bengali influence m the 
Calcutta University would be weakened and 
that the spread of higher education would * 
be checked It was represented that the 
University was to be officialised or made a 
department of a bureaucratic Government 
This attitude was partly due to self-interest 
,on the part of persons who owned private 
colleges and feared they might disappear 
under the new system, but it was also partly 
due to a genuine apprehension that the new 
^system would block the avenues to University 
education. 

These gloomy prognostications were 
falsified The number of students of the 
Calcutta University, so far from suffering 
diminution, increased till m 1917-18 it aggre- 
gated 28,000, approximately equal’ to' the 
total number of students m the eighteen uni- 
versities (if the United Kmgdom In 
addition to dealing with this vast number, 
the University was responsible for the edu-~ ^ 
catiohal control of over 800 schools 

49 A 
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The Universities of Patna and Daoca — 

The jurisdiction of the Calcutta University 
had by this time been curtailed by the estab- 
lishment under an Act passed in 1917 of the 
Patna University with control over educa- 
tional institutions in the province of Bihar 
and Orissa It is a university of the old 
type with colleges of two kinds affiliated to 
it viz > university colleges within a circum 
scribed area and external colleges in any of 
the towns of Mnzaflarpur Bhngalpnr Cut- 
tack and Hazaribagh. 

Some relief has also been obtained 
by the foundation of the Dacca 
University in 1921 but the number 
of students in that university was only a 
little over 1 OgO m 1923 The Dacca univer- 
sity is of a type recommended by the Calcutta 
Untxcrsitx Commission of 1917-18 Its yur 
isdtction is limited to the town of Dacca and 
a radius of 0 miles in its neighbourhood 
It is residential and not affiliating in 
character aad it is based on the tutorial and 
not mcreh on the examining s\stcm An 
external IxxU known ns the Board of Seeon 
dan and Intermediate Education conducts 
the matriculation and intermediate examine 
tions 
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Other changes. — The Rangoon University 
having been constituted for Burma by an Act 
of 1920, the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University is now confined to Bengal and 
Assam In 1921 the Governor of Bengal was 
made Chancellor m place of the Governor- 
General of India and the Bengal Government 
became the controlling authority, with power 
to appoint the Vice-Chancellor, m place of 
the Government of India Of other develop- 
ments the most noticeable is the introduction 
of post-graduate teaching and research con- 
ducted directly by the University 

Political effects of education in Bengal. — 

The state of university and secondary educa- 
tion m Bengal has recently been the subject 
of exhaustive review by the Calcutta Univer- 
sity Commission of 1917-19, which issued a 
monumental report on the subject They 
pointed out that the great majority of univer- 
versity students pursue purely literary courses, 
which do not fit them for any but> administra- 
tive, clerical, teaching and (indirectly) legal 
careers “ Bengal is unlike any other civil- 
ized country m that so high a proportion of , 
its educated classes set before them a univer- 
sity degree as the natural goal of ambition, 
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and seek this goal by means of studies which 
are almost purely literary in character, and 
which therefore, provide scarcely, any direct 
professional training ” The secondary 
school system was described as being on the 
whole extremely inefficient It is impos- 
sible for the vast majority of Bengali boys to 
obtain from their schools a really sound gene 
rnl education such as the schools of many 
other countries pronde The general re 
suits of the s) stem were economically waste 
ful and socialh dangerous and must in the 
end lead to the intellectual impoverishment 
of the countn 

The Commission sounded a grave note of 
warning ns to the political ellects of the 
system After observing that, though prnc 
ticnlh nil graduates find employment of 
one sort or another there is a large number 
of students who find no outlet such ns their 
academic training justifies them in expecting, 
tliei conclude It 13 inevitable that men 
of nbili 1 ulio nfter nn arduous training 
find themsthes m such n situation should lie 
_deepl\ discontented and should be inclined to 
la\ the blame as is tbo natural temptation 
of the da-satisfied in nil Innds, and nboie all 



m India — upon the Government of their 
count iy The existence, and the 

steady increase, of a sort of intellectual pro- 
lctaiiat, not without reasonable grievances, 
foims a menace to good government, especi- 
ally in a country where, as m Bengal, the 
small educated class is alone vocal It must 
be an equal menace whatever form the Gov- 
ernment may assume So long as the great 
mass of the nation’s intelligent manhood is 
driven, in ever increasing numbers, along the 
same, often unfruitful, course of study, 
which creates expectations which cannot be 
fulfilled, and actually unfits those who pursue 
it from undertaking many useful occupations 
necessary for the welfare of the community, 
any Government, however it may be consti- 
tuted, Whether it be bureaucratic or popular, 
must find its work hampered by an unceasing 
stream of criticism and of natural demands 
for relief which cannot possibly be met 

“ The growing demand of the people of 
Bengal for education facilities Is one of the 
most impressive features of our age It is in 
itself healthy and admirable It is increas- 
ing m strength and volume every year But, - , 
owing m part to social conditions and in 
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part to the educational methods, which the 
traditions of the last half-century have estab- 
lished, this powerful movement is following 
unhealthy and unprofitable channels, and 
unless new courses can be cut for it, the flood 
may devastate instead of fertilising thb 
Country," 


APPENDIX I. 

GOVERNORS AND LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Governors of Bengal (1758-74). 


Years of 



assumption 
of office 

Lord Clive 

1758 

John Zephanmh Holwell* 

1760 

Henry Vansittart . 

1760 

John Spencer* 

1764 

Lord Clive 

1765 

Henry Verelst 

1767 

J ohn Cartier 

1769 

Warren Hastings . . 

1772 

Governors (also Governors-General) of Bengal 

(1774-1833). 


Warren Hastings . . 

1774 

Sir John Macpherson* 

1785 

Lord Cornwallis 

1786 

Lord Teignmouth (Sir John 

Shore) 

1793 

Sir Alfred Clarke* 

1798 

Marquess Wellesley 

1798 

Lord Cornwallis 

1805 

Sir George Barlow* 

1805 


* An asterisk is placed against the names of persons who held officiating 
or temporary appointments The titles are tho«e by which their holders are- 
generally known and were in many cases conferred after the assumption of 
office 
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Ymt of 
unnDtVn 
ol criftco. 

Lord Min to 1807 ' 

Marquess of Hasting* 1813 

John Adam* 1823 

Lord Amherst 1823 

William Buttcrworth Bay ley* 1828 

Lord William Bentmok 1828 

Governor* o! Bengal and Gov*mort-G*nertd 
ol India, 1833-54 

Lord William Bent in ck 1833 

Lord Metcalfe 1835 

Lord Auckland 1837 

Lord Ellonbo rough 1842 

Lord Hardlngo 1844 

Lord Dalhoueio 1848 

Utulanant Governor* o! Bengal, 1854-1912.* 

Sir Frederick Halllday 1854 

Sir John Fetcr Grant 1850 

Sir Cecil Bead on 1802 

Sir William Grey 1807 

Sir George Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Temple 1874 

Sir Aihley Eden 1877 

Sir Hirer* Thompson 1882 

Sir Steuart Baylej 1887 


rJ kM ikin tU mor.th* arrowhtwt Lord 
Hi* tKmaKI ulMtlTurw C«ii SIwm affle* for *ix month. Ml 
hi Itwjflaa far pm ytw 
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^ <-ar of 
nmimpilon 
of ollrr 

1890 

1893 

1895 

1897 

ISOS 

1902 

1003 

190S 

1911 

Lieutenant-Governors o! Eastern Bongal and Assam. 

Sir Me I'tilLr 1905 

* 

Sir l/mcrlot Unto . 190G 

Sir Charles I5n\ lev . 1911 

Lieutenant-Governors of Bihar and Orissa. 

Sir Clmrlt" Bn> lej . 1912 

Sir Edward C»nil . . 1915 

Sir Edward Levingc* 1918 

Govornors of Bonga! from 1912. 

Lord Carmichael . . . 1912 

Lord Honaldshay j 1917 

Lord Lytton . . . 1922 

Govornors of Bihar and Oriss?. 


Lord Sinha 
Sir Henry Wheeler 


1920 
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